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INTRODUCTION. 


The present volume contains the results of a tour throngti 
tlic Punjab during tho cold season of 1872-'73. The most 
noteworthy results of this tour are the acquisition of a 
new copy of the rock inscription of Asoka at Shahbaz- 
gai'hi, and of an extensive and very valuable collection of 
Buddhist sculptures of the Indo-Scythian period. A small 
collection of similar sculptures which was taken to England 
by Dr. Lcitner has not only excited much attention, but has 
caused some controversy both as to the age when the 
sculptures wore executed, and as to the alleged traces of 
Grecian art wliich I)r. Loitner believes them to possess. On 
the latter point I must say that I agree entirely with 
Dr. Loitner. There are some of these soulptiues which are 
no doubt rather coarsely, and others perhaps even clumsily, 
executed ; but the majority of them exhibit a boldness of 
flcsign and a freedom of execution which no Eastern artist 
has ever yet shown. I do not of course attribute them to 
actual Greek sculptors, but I firmly believe that they owe 
all their beauty as well as aU their truth of grouping to the 
teachings of Greek artists, whose precepts were .still under- 
stood and conscientiously followed long after the Greek 
dominion in North-Western India had passed away. One of 
the most characteristic marks which distinguishes these 
Indo-Grocian. sonlptures from all other Indian examples 
Avhich I have yet seen, is that whenever a face is partly 
turned to one side, that side is invariably out away to nearly 
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flatness so as to give a deeper shadow to it, and a greater 
]ii'ominence to the unayerted side. Whether this was a, 
jjraetice of any of the Greek sculptors I am unahle to say , 
hut I can vouch that it was not an Indian jtractice. 

That I am fully justified in holding this belief I need 
only point to the fine siiecimens of Indo-Oorinthian 
which I have given with the appendix of the present 
volume. Of the Greek origin of their magnificent acanthus 
leaf capitals there can be no donht. But if the architecture 
he Hellenic, it is only natural that -we should look for some 
traces at least of the same influence in the soulptm’es which 
stood beside these Corinthian piUars. 

As to the age of these spcchnens of Indo-Greeiari archi- 
tecture and sculpture, my belief is that the great mass 
of them belong to the most flourishing period of Indo- 
Seythian rule under Kanishka and his immediate successors, 
or from 4.0 B. C. to about 100 A. D. The beauty of some 
.s])ecimeus is so great that I should have been glad to have 
assigned them to a stiU earlier period. A few specimeus, 
such as the figiu'e of Athene with spear and helmet, now 
in the Lahore Museum, may date as early as 80 B. C. during 
the reign of Aaas, on whose coins a similar figui'e of the 
goddess is found. But there is no trace of any Greek -^vrit- 
ing, and as nearly all of the subjects of the sculptures arci 
illustrative of the Buddhist religion, I think that they must 
he later than the period of Greek rule in the Kabul valley, 
which ended about B. C, 120. 

One argument that has been brought forward against the 
early date which I have assigned to these sculptures, is tlu) 
fact that no images of Buddha are found amongst the 
sculptures of the Sanchi Stupa, which dates as late a,s 100 
.1. L. But though I believe this to he strictly true of 
Central India, yet it is absolutely certain that images of 
Buddha were knomi in the Kabul valley and Punjab before. 
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the CliristiaB era, as the coins of Kanisbka present ns with 
two unniistakeahle figm-es of Buddha— one as the teacher 
seated, the other as the teacher standing, — in each case with 
tlie right hand upraised as if in the act of speaking.* The 
Gr(3ek legend which accomjDanies these figures lias not been 
satisfactorily dcoiiihered; hnt as the one portion of it which is 
clear on all the coins reads Saka m X X, there can he no doubt 
ihat the figure is that of Ssikya Muni, It is equally certain 
that images of Buddha had been introduced into Northern 
India about the same period, as several of them have been 
found at Mathura with inscriptions of Knnishka and his 
successors Iluvishka and Yasu Beva. The colossal statue 
of Buddha which I dug up in the Kosaniba Kuti temple at 
Srhvasti is, I believe, of a somewhat earlier date, as the 
syllable sya, which occiu’s in it more than once, is of an older 
foi'in than tliat of the Indo-Scythian records. 

But these same sculptures also present us with another 
stylo of architecture, which I have ventured to call the 
Indo-Fersian, as its prototype is to be found in the famou.s 
pillars of the Achomicnian palaces at Persepolis and Susa. 
In the Appendix I have given a brief notice of several 
specimens of this Indo-Persian stylo, which is found to have 
prevailed over the whole of Northern India both before and 
after the Christian era. In the North-West it was sup- 
planted by the three different styles of Greek architecture 
by the Indo-Corinthian in the Kabul valley, by the Indo- 
lonic in Taxila, and by the Indo-Doric in Kashmu’, But 
no specimens of these styles have been found to the east 
of the Sutlej, whereas the Indo-Persian style was spread 
over the whole of Northern India' from Kabul to Orissa, 
and from the banks of the Ganges to the sorn’ce of the 


* Si'o Ariana Antiqiia, Plate XTII, TTig.s. 1, 2. 3, for tlio imago of tlie standing 
ioaclior, and .Journal, Asiatio Society of Bengal, 1845, Plate ll, Fig. 0, for tlie sitting 
Icaolior, in iny notice of uniiublishcd coins of the ludo-Scythiaiis. 
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Godavari. Numerous specimens of it may be seen in tiio 
scul2')tures of Bbarlmt, Gaya, and Sancbi, and in tbe actual 
pillars of Matbmn, Nasik, Bedsa, and Orissa. 

A In-ief list of tlie sculptures obtained by my own explo- 
rations and by those of the Company of Sajipers emioloyed 
under my instructions is girmn in tbe Appendix. A 
selection of the finer and more interesting specimens is now 
being photographed, and I hojre ere long to ho able to 
publish a voliune illustrative of the arcbitectirre and sculp- 
ture of the Kabul valley during the rule of the Inclo- 
Seytbians. Most of tbe sculptured scenes are of coiu’sc 
religious, relating to events in the life of Buddha, either 
true or legendiy, in many of wMch Beva-clatta plays a 
prominent part. Two Jdtakas also have been identified, hut 
there are several others that still await recognition, hesicle.s 
several domestic scenes, some of which are both curious 
and novel. One of the scnlptmes represents the famous 
scone wdiere Buddha shows to Uruvilwa Kdsyapa the Ndga 
whom he had overcome and imprisoned in his alms howl. 

The statues of the kings are perhaps equally interesting 
for the great variety and elaborate richness of their head- 
dresses. Amongst more than twenty specimens I have not 
found any two alike, although the same style prevails witJi 
several. The hair is generally in wavy tresses, with knots 
tied on the top of the head, or on the left or right side, cjr 
on both sides, the different parts being separated and kept 
in place by jewelled hanels or strings of pearls. Some of 
these intricate arrangements of the hah are magnificent 
enough to raise the envy, perhaps to excite the despair, of 
the most fashionable lady of the present day. 
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REPORT OP OPERATIONS OF THE ARCHiEOLOGIOAL SURVEY 
OP INDIA POR THE SEASON 1872-73. 


YUSUFZxVI. 

Yusutzai is tlio common name of the country wliicli is 
now occuineci by tbo Yusufzai Afghans. It comprizes the 
independent districts of Suwht and Buhnei’j to the north 
of the HazArno and Mahaban range of mountains, and the 
level plains to the south of the mountains lying between 
the Suwat Hiver and the Indus.* Its boundaries are ChitrAl 
and Yasin to the north, BajAwar and the SuwAt Eiver 
to the west, the Indus to the east, and the Kabul Eiver to 
tlie south. The southern half of Yusufzai, which is now 
under British rule, is the only portion of the country that 
is accessible to Europeans. This is very much to be re- 
gretted, as the broad and fertile valley of the Suwat Eiver 
is known to be rich in ancient remains, which will only 
lessen both in number and value as successive years pass 
over them. During the past year Dr. Leitner procured 
some specimens of Buddhist sculpture from SuwAt ; and 
lately I have been fortunate enough to obtain two inscrip- 
tions from northern Yusufzai, one from Suwat and one 
from BajAwar, These few trophies, which have been wrest- 
ed with' difficulty from the forbidden territory of a bigoted 
people, are sufficient to prove that both Suwat and Bajawar 
must possess many ancient Buddhist remains of the same 
style and date as those of Takht-i-Bahi and Jamal-garhi 
to the south of the mountains. 


‘ See riiite II fur a nilii) of Ihc Yusulziii Distviet, 

VOli. V. 
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Tlie Eritisli cliylrict of Yusufzai comprizes tlie whole of 
tile country to the south of the mountains except the 
smtill and. hilly district of K^hodohhel in the noith-casljj and 
the heads of a few small valleys in the north and north- 
west. British Yusufzai, therefore, corresponds with the 
ancient district of Psn/colditis, or Piishlcctilcwciti, .Et is 
bounded hy the Hazarno and Mahhhan range of mountains 
to the north, hy the Kabul Eiver to the south, and hy the 
Indus and Suwat Bivers to the east and rvest. It is about 
65 miles in length from Hashtnagar to Topi on the Indns, 
and about 30 miles in breadth from Kharkai to Noshchra 
on the Kdhul Eiver, the area being rather less tlian 2,000 
square miles. At the present day this district is very thinly 
peopled, the whole population being estimated by Dr. 
Bellew at not more than 140,000 Afghans and about 
125,000 foreigners, or only 132 inhabitants to the square 
mile. This dearth of population is no doubt mainly duo 
to the scarcity of water, which is only scantily distributed 
over the northern half in several petty rills, and is entirely 
wanting in the southern half. 

But there is abundant evidence to show that the country 
was once much more thickly populated, in the numerous 
mounds of ruined cities and villages which still stud the 
Yusufzai plain in all directions ; not only along the courses 
of the petty streams, but far away from their banks, and 
even in the very midst of the treeless and arid desert of 
the present day. It has therefore been supposed that when 
all these cities wore in existence, the country must have 
been m.ore plentifully supplied with water. Wc know that 
it must once have possessed a considerable extent of forest, 
as the Emperor Baber and his soldiers, when in Yusufzai, 
several times hunted the rhinoceros, an animal wlrich is 
never found except in the shelter of woods. On one oc- 
casion, indeed, the hunted rhinoceros is said to have escaped 
to the woods. These woods arc now gone, hut I would 
rather attribute their extinction to the improvident liabits 
of a lazy population, which is always cutting down and 
never planting, than to any change in the supply of water. 
Most of the Muhammadan burial-grounds are thickly shaded 
hy fine trees, which it would he considered a sacrilege to 
fell. ^ If these trees can continue to grow in such higli aud 
dry situations in spite of the neglect of man, it seems to 
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me to be almost certaia that they would bare flouiisbed 
at least equally well in other places had they not been cut 
down by the hands of the improvident people themselves. 

The natural formation of British Yusufzai offers many 
advantages for securing an artificial supply of water, which 
I can hardly suppose were lost sight of by the thrifty Bud- 
dhist population, that hold the country for so many centuries 
before the conquest of Mahmud of Ghazni Iwought in the 
rapacious Musalmans. The upper or northern half of the 
country is divided by mountain ridges into four distinct 
valleys or basins, which form the present districts of 
Lunkhor, Sudam, Bazar, and Utmanzai. The Badraihhor, 
which waters the last named district, joins the Indus just 
below Ohind ; but all the streams of the other three valleys 
converge and join their waters near Torn, from whence 
they flow in one marshy bed down to the Kfibul Biver op« 
posito Noshehra. 

The valley of Lfinlchor is watei’cd by several streams 
which now flow in deep beds of hard clay, and pass through 
four separate openings in the Paja ridge between Jainal- 
garhi and Takht-i-Bahi. The Bagiaraikhor and Wuchkhor 
join their scanty streams under Kot Julga near Takht-i-Bahi; 
the Lfinkhor and Chalpfinikhor unite half way between 
the Takht and Jamfil-garhi ; and the Godar Rfid, after pass- 
ing the large town of Katlang, flows througli an opeuiiig 
in the ridge immediately under Jamfil-garhi. The main 
stream of the Lfinkhor valley is the Chalpani or Khalpfini, 
or “ deceitful waters,” so called from its sudden floodings and 
changing quick-sandsd It maintains this name throughout 
its course, down to its junction with the Kabul River opposite 
Noshehra. I think that the Khalpfini or Chalpani River 
may be identified with the Malamantos of Arrian, which he 
joins with the Suastos and Garaios, as the tributaries of the 
Kophas River, in the district of Pcnkolaitis. As the Suastos 
and Garaios have long ago been identified with the rivers of 
Suwat and Panjkora, the Malamantos can only be the Khal- 
pfini ; and this notice of it by the Greeks of Alexander’s 
army would seem to show that in bis time the stream was 
of more importance than it is at the present day. I take 
Malamantos to be only a slightly corrupt form of the name 
of Khalpfini, 


' Ur. Ui'llew’,? " Kcpovl on Tusnfffiii,” p. « L 
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Between Taklit-i-Balii and. Jamal-garlii there arc lour dis- 
tinct openings in the Paja ridge, each of which has been, 
cut down to its present level by the annual floods of these 
petty streams during many centuries. Now, any one who 
has examined the large artificial lakes of Bundelkhand and 
E.ajpntana, which were constructed by the old Hindu Kajas, 
wnuld sec at once that embankments could easily he thrown 
across all of these streams at the points where they pass 
through the Paja ridge; and what could now he done with 
success, is not likely to have escaped the notice of the keen- 
sighted practical Hindu of carher days. I conclude, there- 
fore, that before the Muhammadan conquest the waters of 
all these streams to the north of the Paja ridge were collect- 
ed during the floods by strong embankments, and afterwards 
carefully distributed by irrigating channels over the thirsty 
plains to the south of Takht-i-Bahi and Jamal-garhi. 

The Sudam valley, which is drained by the Makum Bfid, 
hes between the two parallel ridges of Paja and ICaramhr, 
and is quite open to the south for a distance of eight miles 
between Jamal-garhi and Shahhaz-garhi. The channel of 
the Makam Ehd is not too deep to prevent its waters being 
drawn up by Persian wheels for the irrigation of a narrow 
strip of laud on each bank. But there are traces on both 
hanks of a much more extensive system of irrigation having 
existed in former days, and I conclude therefore that tlii.s 
stream also must once have been embanked at various points, 
and its waters distributed by numerous channels over a 
much wider extent of land. These embankments need not 
have been more than temporary ones constructed aimually 
of boulders, like those which are now made to guide small 
branches of streams to turn water mills. 

The Shagai-Kauda of Bazar and the Badraikhor of 
TJtmanzai were most probably embanked in a similar manner, 
axul their waters, which are now lost, would have been dis- 
tributed over a broad belt of cultivation extending porbap.s 
as far as Yar-Hnsen and Zeda. That this is no imaginary 
pictui’c of the richer state of the country in early times, wo 
have the most complete proof in the description of irdyfuia 
by the Chinese jjilgrim Sung-Yun in A. L). 519 . “ At the 

proper time,” says this pilgrim, " they lot the streams over- 
flow the land, by which the soil is rendered sod. and 
ter hie. ‘ 


' Bciirs SHii<j-Ymi, p. 189. 
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When all these embankments existed, and the collected 
waters were distributed over a wide extent of land, the coun- 
try must have been much more thickly populated, and the 
mounds of ruins, which now stud the plains in all directions, 
would then have been flourishing towns and villages. Such 
I believe to have been the general state of the Yusufzai 
plain down to the time of Mahmud’s invasion. As well 
as I could judge, the number of ruined mounds appeared to 
be greater than that of the existing villages; and as Dr. 
Bellew estimates them at 200 or more,^ the population of the 
Yusufzai plain before the Muhammadan conquest must have 
been more than double that of the present day, or about 
300,000 persons, who would have produced a yearly revenue 
of from £30,000 to 40,000. 

The most complete examination of the Yusufzai ruins that 
has yet been made is due to Dr. Bellew, who resided for 
many years at Mardan, and whose unequalled knowledge of 
Pashtu commanded the best information which the country 
could supply. To his published account of the district of 
Yusufzai, as well as to his personal communications, I am 
indebted for much information which I could hardly have 
acquired elsewhere. 

The principal groups of ruins are at Shahbhz-garhi, Shwal- 
dher, and Sahri Bahlol in the plain; and at EAnigat, Jamal- 
garhi, Takht-i-Bahi, and Kharkai on the hills. There are 
similar remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohiud, ajrd 
Zoda in Dtmanzai ; at Tfirli, Bakshhli, and Gharyali in Shd- 
am ; and at Matta and Sanghao in Lunkhor. I have visited 
most of these myself, and I can now add to my own partial 
and hurried researches the more complete and deliberate 
explorations which have been made under my instructions 
by the Sappers and Miners. 

Of the smaller mounds, Dr. Bellow writes" that they arc 
all“ of the same character, and are often more extensive than 
the modern villages built upon them. The surface soil on 
and about them is thickly strewed with fragments of red 
pottery. Below the surface the soil is loose, and contains 
bone, human and other, pieces of red pottery, Hindu beads, 
glass bracelets, ashes, charcoal, a few idols and coins, mostly 
Hindu. In some parts, at four or five feet below the surface, 

' Ui'. llellcw’s Uopovt on A'lisufzui, p-LlO. 

“ Ur. liellow’s liqioi-t on Ynsulzai, ji. 145. 
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are found massire stone walls. Many ol tLese mounds 
Lave been dug' into by the natives for these large stones, 
as tliere is no other source of supjily on the plain. In the 
search for these are dug up Buddhist and Hindu idols, and a 
variety of coins, including Greek, Bactrian, Hindu, Scythi- 
an, and Muhammadan ; the last named, however, only in 
mounds now occupied by modern villages.”^ 

“The general paucity of stone buildings in the mounds is 
easily accounted for by the absence of the material from the 
spot, and the difficulty of conveying it in sufficient quantity 
from the hills. In some parts the blocks of stone are of great 
size, and their transport from the hills must have been very 
difficult, unless effected by means of wheeled carriages ; for 
many of the mounds are in an alluvial plain, at least llltcen 
miles from the hills . This circumstance wiU also account 
for the utter obliteration of the mass of the former buildings ; 
for, like the modern villages, they must have been built of 
mud. The traces of stone walls above alluded to, were 
probably parts of the village temples. Near the foot of the 
hills these mounds almost entirely consist of piles of stone, 
covering the foundations of walls and chambers.” 

The ancient remains found in these mounds consist of 
coins, sculptures, pieces of pottery, heads of all sizes, and 
bones both of men and animals. The seulp)tures are chiefly 
Buddhist, hut a few rare pieces are Brahmanical. The coins 
are very numerous ; and from their evidence alone I can 
state that many of these mounds are the ruins of vilhigcis 
which were occupied from a period preceding the invasioji 
of Alexander down to the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
The earliest coins are the well-known square copper pieces, 
with various devices on one side only, and otliers with an 
elephant on one side and a lion on the other, which wore 
imitated in the copper coinage of Pantaloon and Agathoklcs. 
Of the pure Greek kings, I obtained several speeimons of 
Antimachns, Philoxenes, Autialkidas, Apollodotns, Menan- 
der, and Hermmus. Of the Scythian kings, I got a 
few of Moas and Vonones, and a considerable number oJ' 
Azas; while of the kings of the Tocliuri Scythians, I ob- 
tained a few specimens of Kujula-KadpliizBS, twice as many 
of 'Wema-Kadphises, and nearly equal numbers of Kanerkc, 
Ilrierke, Bazo-Dco, and the nameless king. Coins of the 
H bite Hans and little Yuchi, of Indo-SaBsauian types, 
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thougli not uncommon, were rarely in good order ; while 
those of the Brahman kings of Kabul, Ijotli in silver and in 
copper were pretty common. I got only one coin of Mali- 
mnd of Ghazni, but I saw several copper specimens of some 
of liis successors, and a few of the earlier Pathan kings of 
Delhi. 

The only inscriptions yet found are all in the Arian char- 
acter, which would appear to have fallen into disuse about 
the beginning of the second century after the Christian era, 
as the gold coins of the Indo-Scythian Tochaii, even so early 
as the time of Bazo-Deo, use only the Indian letters of the 
Gupta period. It seems probable, therefore, that the great 
mass of the Buddhist monasteries and temples of Yusufzai 
must have been built during the reign of Kanishka and 
his immediate successors, from about B. 0. 60 to A. D. 160. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, as we learn 
from the different Chinese pilgrims Pa-Hian, Sung-Yun, and 
Hwen-Tlisang, the district of Pakkalaoti or Penkolaitis was 
full of Buddhist buildings. But in the time of the last 
pilgrim the Brahmanists had already introduced the worship 
of their god Malieswara Deva, and of his wife Bhima, 
whose statue in blue stone was set up on the top of a high 
mountain at 50 li, or upwards of eight miles, to the north-east 
of Po-lu-sha. This I will hereafter show to be the Khramhr 
mountain, eight miles to the north-east of Shahbdz-garhi, 
which place I have identified with Po4u-sha, the native city 
of the famous Prince Sudatta. This early introduction of 
Brahmanism is amply confirmed by the coins of the little 
Ynchi, on which wc find both the trident of Siva and his bull 
Nandi. It is corroborated by the statement of Sung-Yun^ 
that the king of Gandldra in A. D, 620 ‘'did not believe 
the laws of Buddha, but loved to worship demons.” The 
people of the country, however, “ had a great respect for 
the laws of Buddha, and loved to read the sacred tjooks.” 
Here we see that the people were still attached to the old 
faith, although their king was a determined Brahmanist. 
But Buddhism continued to decline, and before the conquest 
of the country by the Muhammadans it had probably disap- 
peared altogether. Its monuments, however, still survive 
in such numbers, and of such striking beauty, as to attest 


' Uciil’s Cliiiiese jinj'i'inis, p. 197. 
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Ijeyoud all doubt fcbafc it was oiico the donuuaut religion ol' a 
ricli and pious people, wbo were proud to expend their wealth 
in costly inoiiuments for the honour of their religion. 

Of the Brahmauical period there are few remaius, excc])(; 
coins, which are, however, so exceedingly numerous, that 
they alone are sufficient to prove the complete ascendancy 
obtained hy the Brahmans during the two centuries imme- 
diately iDrecediug the Muhammadan conquest. 

Of the Muhammadans themselves hut few monumeuts 
now remain except coins. The oldest is a red brick building 
at Kapur-da-garhi, wliich the people attribute to Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The place is said to have been originally founded 
hy Mahmud, who named it Langarkot, the present name 
being a comparatively modern one, derived from a youth 
called Kapur. 

SHAHBAZ-GAIIHI. 

The great rock inscrii)tion at Shahhhz-garhi was first flis- 
covered by General Court, who described it as being situated 
qidte close to Kapurdi-garhi, and almost effaced hy lime.'' 
Kapurcli-garhi, however, is two miles distant, and the I’ock is 
actually within the boundary of the large village of 
Shdhhaz-garlii, from wliicli it is less than half a mile distant 
Court’s notice of tho rock inscription stimulated the zeal 
and curiosity of Masson, who, in October 1838, proceeded 
to Shahhdz-garhi-, where he succeeded in making a very 
fair copy of the inscription, which enabled Norris to identify 
it as another transcript of Asoka’s well-known edicts, hiit 
engraved in Arian characters. 

I visited the place in January 1847, hut I had no moans 
of making an impression of the inscription ; and as I hcliovod 
that Masson had made a complete copy, I did not attem])t 
to take a hand copy. But my examination of Miisson’s 
impression, now in London, showed mo tiiat it was very 
desirable to have a more perfect copy ; and during my explora- 
tion of the Panjab in the jDast cold season I visited Shahhaz- 
garhi, and after considerable trouble and delay from several 
days of heavy rain, I believe that I succeeded in making as 
complete a copy of the whole inscription as tho rough siu;- 
faee of the rock will permit. 


‘ lieiignl Asiutic Society’s .Tonriial V, [i.T,(rc 
- lioyul Asiatic Society’s Jounia] VIII, page ai)7. 
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During my stay at Sli&libaz-garlii I made: a survey of 
the neighbourhood, and was surprised to find that the present 
village was the site of a very old and extensive city, which, 
according to the people, was once the capital of the country. 
They pointed to several mounds of ruins as having been 
inside the city, and to two well-known spots named Khaprai 
and KJiapardarrd, as the sites of the northern and eastern 
gates of the city. The truth of their statements was con- 
firmed by an examination of the ground within the limits 
specified, which I found everywhere strewn with broken 
bricks and pieces of pottery. The old name of the place 
was not known ; but some said it was Sattdmi, and others 
Sctrdm and Sitardmi, all of which I believe to be simple 
corruptions of the name of the famous Buddhist Prince 
Sitddtia or Siidatta. 

The present name of Shahbaz-garhi is not older than tlie 
time of Baber, and was derived from tbe Ziavat, or shrine of 
a famous saint named Shhhhhz-kalandar, who died about thirty 
years before Baber’s conquest of idle Yusufzai country'. Ac- 
cording to the statements of the people, Shfihbaz was a khfir ; 
and this agrees with Baber’s account of him as “ an impious 
unbeliever, who, in the course of the last thirty or forty years, 
had perverted the faith of numbers of tbe Yusufzais and 
Dilazhks.” Baber thus continues : “ At the abrupt termina- 
tion of tbe hill of Makam, there is a small hillock that 
overlooks all the plain country ; it is extremely beautiful, com- 
manding a prospect as far as the eye can reach, and is con- 
spicuous from the lower grounds. Upon it stood the tomb 
of Shhhhfiz-kalandar. I visited it, and surveyed the whole 
place. It struck me as improper that so charming and 
delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. I therefore gave orders that the tomb should 
be pulled down and levelled with the ground.” As this 
was in A. U. 1519, the death of Shdhbaz must have taken 
place about A. D. 1490. The old name must therefore have 
been in use down to the time of Baber ; but unfortunately 
he gives only tbe name of MaJeam, which is that of the 
stream of Shfihbaz-garhi at the present day. Baber also 
speaks of the hill above the shrine of Sh^hhaz as the hill 


’ Aci'ni'diiiff to At'hun Diirwaizali, (|nntecl by I)r. Bellow in his YuBufzai Report, page 
i 16 ; and this rtiitu is confirmed by Biibor’s own account, which is quoted in the text. 
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of Makam; but the name is not that of the town but of 
the valley, as he mentions that he “ halted in the midst 
of Makam.” I accept therefore the statement of the people 
that the old name of the town was something like Sattami 
or Setram, or Sitaram, which I propose to identify with 
the city of the famous Buddhist Prince Sudhna. 

The antiquity of the site of Shahbhz-garhi did not escape 
the notice of Dr. Bellew, who describes the place as “ built 
on the actual ruins of an ancient stone-built town, the 
foundations of some of the former houses still existing in 
tolerable formation in different parts of the modern mud- 
built village.” As a proof that this site was in past times 
occupied by Buddhist and Hindu races, he adduces the 
fact that “coins are still found in excavating the soil round 
the old walls.* 

In the accompanying maj)- I have inserted all the prin- 
cipal mounds of ruins, which serve to mark the oxtremo 
limits of the ancient city. The modern village occupiivs the 
western slope of Mount Zarrai, which is a short spur tlirown 
off from the western extremity of the great mountain of 
Kdramur, which Baber calls “the hill of Makhm.” The 
site of the old town is bounded to the west by the stream of 
the Makhm Biid for about one mile in length ; and to 11 lo 
east for about the same length by the end of tlio groat 
mountain of Karamar ; the several distances between the 
stream and the mountain ridge being about one mile, oxco])t 
towards the south, where they approach within 3,000 feet. Tluj 
whole circuit is therefore about four miles, and the area, about 
one square mile, of which not less than one-fourth Is occupied 
by the rocky ridge of Zarrai. To the north, beyond Mount 
Zarrai, the extreme limit of the old city is marked by the 
presence of broken bricks and pottery for upwards of a quarter 
of a mile farther, but I cousider that this was only a suburb 
outside the city walls. The true limits of the city witliin 
the walls I take to have been as follows : On the we.st, tlie 
Makam Bud up to IChaprai, where the north gate is said to 
have been situated ; on the north, the Zarrai rid.f-o from 
Khaprai to the north-cast gate in the Gel Pass, where no 
wall was required, excepting for a short distance to loin 
Ivbaprai with a spur of t he r idge; on the east, the KAramhr 

Mleport on Yusnfiiai, piigo llfi. 

' See I’lnle III, Ruins .-it Slifihba/.g.ulii. 
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ridge from the north-east gate at Gel to the east at Khapar 
Darrh, and thence to the end of the ridge in the rocky monnd 
called Hinduhn Giindai ; and on the south, from Hinduan 
Gundai to the Makdm HM, a distance of only 3,000 feet. 

As the present village, which occupies about only one- 
sixth of the old area, contains dOO houses, the ancient city 
may have contained about 2,600 houses, and upwards of 
12,000 inhabitants; or with the suburbs on all sides perhaps 
not less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The principal existing remains at Shhhhhz-garhi consist 
of the pLikai mound on the north, the Khere Gnndai and 
Butsahri mounds on the east, the Hiuduiln Gundai mound 
on the south, with the famous rock inscription half-way 
up the hill immediately above it. There are also many smaller 
mounds within the city limits, and several extensive mounds 
at Chauak-ka-dheri, one mile to the north, and a large cave 
in the Ktlramar hill to the north-east. 

Tim Ftihai mound is the extreme western end of the Zarrai 
hill, immediately to the north of the present village, and 
to the soutb of the north gate at Khaprai. It is 100 feet 
square at top and 60 feet in height, and is composed chiefly 
of large stones and huge bricks, 13 inches square by 3| 
thick. On two sides I traced the remains of walls, and on 
the north-west, facing the Makhm E-hd, I uncovered a flight 
of steps. As I was informed by the people that this mound 
had been excavated by the Sappers in 1871 wdthout any 
result, I was induced to give up my intended exploration. 

The Khere Oundai mound is situated outside the Khapar 
Darra Pass, which is said to have heeu the east gate of the 
city. The mound is rather extensive, being dOO feet long 
from north to south and 260 feet broad. At the south-east 
corner there is a large mass of ruin, 26 feet in height, and 
upwards of 80 feet square at base. A superficial excava- 
tion showed this to he the remains of a large Vihar, 58 square 
outside with walls 5 feet 4 inches thick, staading on a terrace 
71 feet square. The entrance was to the north, towards 
the east gate of the city. Inside I found four massive 
pillars, each 7 feet 5 inches square. I regret that I was 
unable to explore this building further for want of time, 
as it would appear from its size to have been of some 
importance. Perhaps the Sappers may be aide to complete 
its excavation during the next cold season. 
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Tlio Bulsah'i mound stands half a mile to the north-east 
of Khere Gundai, and the same distanec to the east oJ’ 
Khapar Darra, and on the high road to the Indus at Ohind. 
It is about equal in height to the Pukai mound, and is rather 
more extensive ; hut as it is entirely covered with Muham- 
madan tombs, I found it quite impossible to make any ex- 
j>lorations whatever. Immediately to the south of tlic 
mound stands the Zldrat, or shrine of Akliun Bdha, sur- 
rounded by a few huts. The name of Butsahri, or Butaeri, 
most probably refers to some statue or monument of Bud- 
dha, which once stood on the mound. 

The Bincludn Gundai, or “hillock of the Hindus,” derives 
its name from the practice of the Hindu inhabitants of 
burying in it all their children who die young. It is an 
isolated eminence at the extreme south-west end of the 
Haramdr ridge, and about 250 yards distant from the groat 
rock inscription. It is about the same size as the Pukai 
mound, and presents the remains of a square enclosure of 
stone walls. It was excavated by the Sappers in 1871, but 
wdthout any results. It has already been identified by 
Dr. Bellew‘ with the site of the tomb of Shahbhz Kalandar 
as described by Baber, whose account has been quoted 
before. Prom its position at the extreme end of the Ivtlra- 
mhr ridge, it commands, as correctly stated by Baber, “a 
prospect as far as the eye can reach, and is conspicuous from 
the lower grounds.'*” Dr. Bellew is no doubt quite right 
in his conclusion, that “ this is probably the site of an an- 
cient Buddhist monastery.” 

Of the smaller mounds udthin the limits of the city I 
explored only two, the greater number being covci'cd with 
Muhammadan tombs. These two were situated immediately 
under the Zarrai hill, and about midway between the village; 
and the Gel Pass, or north-east gate of the ancient city. 
Both sho^ved the remains of large stone enclosures, the 
more perfect one being 73 feet broad with a building 39 feet 
square, at a distance of _56 feet from the south wall. This 
may have been either a Vihar, or the square basement of a 
Stupa. In this mound we discovered a broken statue of 
Buddha, together wdtb several fragments of others, and a 


‘ Eeport oil Yiisuftiiii, p. 116, 

■ Ahiinuii-,'! by tiPjilcu aiiil Er.sljiup, p. 253 , 
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copper coin of tlie Soytliian king, Wema Kadpliises, -^dio 
lived about 60 B. C. 

Of the mounds lying outside tke city to tbe north, the 
nearest, marked G in the map, is one cpiarter of a mile to the 
north of the Gel Pass, or north-east gate of the city. It is 
a long low mound, not exceeding 10 feet in its highest part. 

About one mile and a quarter to the north of the Gel Pass 
there is a group of several mounds known as Qhanaka-dherL 
The meaning of this is unknown. There are three principal 
monnds, each several hundred feet in length, and from 15 to 
20 feet in height. They all show the remains of massive 
stone walls ; but as three days’ superficial excavation disclosed 
nothing of value except a number of walls, I gave up their 
further exploration for want of time. 

The cave which I discovered in the Karam&r hill is 
situated in the north face of the ridge, just two miles to the 
north-east of the village of Shhhb^z-garhi. It has no special 
name, and is simply known as “ the Cave.” It is a natural 
hollow under an immense concave mass of rock, which has 
been increased partly by the long-continued action of water 
running through it, and partly by the hand of man in scoop- 
ing out the floor. The cave is about 80 feet up tho side of 
the hill, with its opening facing tho north, Tho mouth is 
15 feet loug and rather low, hut the height has been reduced 
purposely by piling up stones to form a rough wall right 
across the opening. ‘ The greatest depth from the mouth to 
the back of tbe cave is 25 feet, and the greatest length 26 
feet. The height varies very much, from feet at the 
lowest point of the mouth to 9^ feet at the highest point of 
the covering mass of rock, I had twenty people with me 
when I visited the cave, and as it rained heavily for about an 
liour, tbe whole party found shelter inside, and there was more 
than sufficient room for the same number to have slept on the 
floor. 

As the cave of Sudafcta is said to have had two chambers, 
I had already made enquiries for a second room, hut none 
was known to any of my party. While the rain lasted and 
tho men were employed in digging up the floor, I made a 
more minute examination of the cave, and at the farthest 
point I spied a small dark hole only If feet broad and 2f 


1 Sec riiitc IV for II plan .'inil .‘iection of this cave, 
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feet liigli. As no end could be felt witli a loii^ pole of 10 
feet, a man crept inside tbrougb the narrow opening, wbicli 
be found to be 7 feet in length, when it suddenly increased 
to C feet in breadth for a further length of 12 feet, with an 
arerage height of 3 and 4i feet. Originally this ^second 
room must have been somewhat higher, say from 6 to G feet, 
as the bottom is now filled with a mass of small rounded 
stones, which appear to have been washed in from, above. 
This, then, was the cave that I was in search of, and which I 
will presently attempt to identify with the famous two- 
chambered cave of Prince Sudhna, or Sudatta. 

In the accounts of the Chinese phlgrims Sung-Yun and 
Hwen-Thsang, there are some very curious details regarding 
the various spots which had been rendered famous by tin; 
romantic and well-known story of Prince Sudhna, who was 
believed to have been one of the previous incarnations of 
Buddha. The story is told at length in the Wossaniara 
Jhtaka, which is one of the most popular Buddhist legends 
both in Ceylon and in Burma at the i)rescat day,^ and 
which was no doubt equally po])ular in other .Buddhist 
countries of ancient India. It was certainly very well 
known in Malwa as the whole history of tlie prince, and his 
wife and their two childrcir is represented at lo]igth iir the 
sculptures of the north gate of the great Bbilsa Topo." 

According to the legend, Prince Wessantarawas the son of 
Sauda Baja of Siwi, and his wife Phnsati. Tlie capital city 
was named Jayatura, and the country adjoined that of 
Chetiya, which also had its Baja. The prince was noted for 
his unusual liberality, and for never refusing to give away 
any of his possessions that he was asked for. This extreme 
benevolence at length brought him into trouble, when tlie 
people rose indignantly, and demanded his hanishmeut for 
giving away the richly-prized white elephant of Siwi to the 
Baja of Kalinga. The religious history begins at tliis point, 
and every spot connected with his after-career pjossessed a 
monument commemorating the event. In the narratives of 
the Chinese pilgrims, the prince is named Sudana and 
Sudatta, or the ” illustrious giver but tins was only a title 
given to Wessautara on account of bis great liberality, as 

^ See Plfli'tly s Mhiiiial ol Riifldliismi, p. llfi, and Biganddt’s Ihiniio-Re IJiuUUiu, p. vSiJ. 
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tlm liistories of Sudana and Wcssantara aie precisely the 
same. 

In the legend of Wcssantara there is nothing to indicate 
in what part of India the country of Siwi and the city of 
Jayatura were situated ; ’ hut from the joint testimony of 
Sung-Yun and Hwen-Thsang we learn that the people of 
Northern Gandhhra believed that their own chief city was 
the actual scene of all the famous deeds of charity done by 
Prince Sudatta. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
country of Sibi or Siwi was to the west of the Indus. The 
legend was most probably suggested by the actual name 
of the district, Siidam^ which, by a slight alteration, became 
Sudana — " Aiit ex re notnen, aiit ex vocabulo fabulaj’’ 
The latter was, no doubt, the ease in the present instance, 
as we know it to have been in so many others of the most 
famous Buddhist legends. Thus, by a slight alteration, 
Tahshasila, or the “ cut stone, ” became Taksha-sira, or the 

cut head,” and originated the legend of Buddha presenting 
his head to a starving tiger. So also Ahi-lshetra^ or the 
“snake’s field,” became Ahi-Chhatra^ or the “Snake's hood'' 
and gave rise to the legend of the snake protecting Buddha 
from the rain by canopying him with his hood. 

The city of Sudatta is called IPo-lti-sha by Hwen-Thsang, 
and Fo-sha-fii by Sung-yun, or simply Fo-sha, as the last 
syllable fu means ‘ city’. The two transcripts are evidently 
intended for the same, which M. Julien renders by Vamsha. 
The position assigned to it by Hwen-Thsang is about 40 
miles to the north-east of Peshawar, and 27 miles to tbe 
north-west of IJtaklianda, or Ohind. These bearings and 
distances fix the site of the city somewhere in the valley of 
the Makam Bhd, which the subsequent mention of the 
Bantalok hiU and of a cave within a few miles of the city 
limits to the neighbourhood of Shahbaz-garhi. That this 
was one of the chief cities of the country in ancient times 
we learn from the traditions of the people, as well as from 
the extent of the existing ruins and the presence of the 
great rock inscription of Asoka. Prom all these concurring 
circumstances I feel satisfied that the site of Shahbaz-garhi 
represents the ancient city of Fo-ln-sha or Fo-sha, an 

1 1 liclitivc th.ii Sibi, iind its capitiil Jaiiatura, may bo idenlilied with Saiwdla and its 
cliicf city Ohitoi'. 1 propofto to discuss this qiiestiou wiiuu I come to speak of Jktnsi and 
Tttshdni. 
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identification which will be strongly corroborated by an 
examination of some of the details furnished by the Chinese 
pilgrims. 

Outside the east gate of the city there was a monastery 
containing fifty monks and a stupa of Asoka, which stood on 
the spot where Sudfina’s son and daughter were sold by 
the Brahman to whom they had been given in charity to 
serve as slaves. The mona.stery and stupa are most 
jirobably represented by the ruins of the Khere Ouiidai 
and Buisahri moundsj which stand just outside the cast 
gate of the old city. 

To the north of the city at a distance of 1 U, or 880 feet, 
stood the temple of the white elephant palace, Avhich, 
according to Sung Yun,* contained “stone images highly 
adorned and very beautiful, very many in number, and 
covered with gold sufficient to dazzle the eyes.” Before the 
temple was a tree called the white elephant tree, from wliich 
the temple took its origin and name. Within tlic temple 
there Aras a picture of Prince Sudatta with his ivifo and 
children begging from a Brahman, which drew tears even 
from the Tartar conquerors. Prom Hwen-Tlisang we learn, 
as might readily have been guessed, that this temple occu- 
pied the spot where the prince had taken leave of the. 
people ) after being ewpelled from the city for giving away 
in charity to the Brahmans the great elephant belong- 
ing to his father. The place was to the norih of the towji, 
and was marked by a stupa. This site I take to l)e the 
long low mound indicated by G1 in the raap= at a shorl; 
distance to the north of the Gel Pass. It is on the side of 
the road direct from the city leading to the cave in the 
mountain of Karamar. Around it stood fifty monasteries. 

At 20 11, or 3^ miles to the north-east of the town, stood 
Mount Bantalok,'’’ about which were several holy places. 
One of these was the spot where the prince had given his 
son and daughter to a Brahman ; this was marked by a 
stupa. Another was the scene of the flogging of the (avo 
children by the merciless Brahman, when their blood red- 
dened the earth. All the ground in this partis quite ]‘ed, 
and in Januaiy I found that the trees and plants rvere 

’ Beal’s, Siing-Ynii, p. 201. 
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generally of a reddish brown colour. A third was the cave, 
hewn from the rock, where the prince and his wife gave 
themselves up to meditation. Sung-Yun^ places the rock- 
cave of Sudatta to the south-east of the crest of Mount 
S hen- Chi, or the hill of “ Illustrious Charity.” He adds that 
it had two chambers ; and that ten paces in front of it there 
was a “ great square stone, 07i which it loas said the pi'ince 
was accustomed to sit.” 

Mount Dantalok I would identify with the sonth-western 
peak of the IChramar hill, which is well known to the Afghans 
by the name of MeJcha-Sanda, or the “ male buffalo.” Sanda 
is no doubt the old name, although it is now a common 
Hindi term for a buffalo. The name is closely rendered by 
Sung-Yun in the Chinese syllables Shen-chi, where the 
second syllable represents the cerebral d of the Indian 
alphabet. On the northern slope of this hill I discovered a 
two-chambered cave, which I have no hesitation in identify- 
iug with the two-chambered cave of Sudatta and his family, 
and there still lies in front of it a great block of stone, 12 feet 
square, as described by Sung-Yun. Its upper sui'face is 
quite fiat, but it is not horizontal. It has, perhaps, by the 
lapse of time, lost its original level by water running 
beneath it. It is now cracked right across. The only 
difficulty about this identification is the distance of the 
cave from the city, which Hwen-Tlisang makes 20 li, or 
upwards of three miles, whereas the cave which I discovered 
is not more than two miles from the present village and only 
one mile from the nearest point of the old city. 

At 3 li, or just half a mile to the west of the cave, 
Sung-Yun places the spot where Indra, in the shape of a 
lion, concealed Mankia, or Madri Devi, the wife of Sudatta. 
It was commemorated by a stupa, the ruins of which may 
be identified with the small mound marked H in the map. 
Both pilgrims speak of the beauty of the valley in which the 
city was built ; and Sung-Yun adds that the soil was a rich 
loam." This is true of the Sudam valley, but not of Lhnkhor, 
where there is much stiff clay. According to Sung-Yun, the 
city walls had double gates, which is explained by Hwen- 
Thsang when he speaks of passing “ the gate of the outer 
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’R-alls.”' The city, therefore, had a double lino of wails. 
Within the city, he adds, there was a heretical teraislc of an- 
cient date called Smuj.teli, or, as Mr. Beal suggests, tin's pas- 
sage may, perhaps, be rendered “ udthin and without this city^; 
there ain very many old temples, which are named Sfmr/4eh.” 
This term recalls the name of Meltlm Sanda, whicli is at tlie 
present day given to the peak above the douhle-chamlicrod 
cave. Wow, close to the peak of this hill there was a torn- 
pie of ]?o-Mn (Bliagavan) built by the Yakshas, which con- 
tained eighty priests. Perhaps T’o-hiii Sangleh may bo the 
Chinese form of Ilehha Smida. 

At 50 li, upwards of eight miles to the north-east of fhc (dty, 
Hnnn-Thsang places a high mountain, on which there was 
a statue in bine stone of the Goddess Bhima, the wife of 
Maheswara Deva. At the foot of the hill there was a tem- 
ple of the God himself, to whom the JPdsupalas, ash-smearod 
devotees, paid their devotions. This lofty hill I would iden- 
tify with the Khramhr peak, which rises to a height oi‘ 3,dj80 
foot above the sea. Its distance from Slidhhaz-garlii is just 
eight miles, hut its direction is rather east-north-east tlian 
north-east. I have, however, no doubt whatevw' that Ki\rami\r 
is the peak referred to by the Chinese pilgrim. 

I have been disappointed in not being able to discover any 
notice of this ancient city by the historians of Alexander the 
Great. That it was a place of importance at the tinic of lii,s 
invasion is proved by its selection as tlio site oJ' one of 
Asoka’s long inscriptions. I have a suspicion that it may hi.^ 
Hasaria, of which the Fosha of Sung-Yun, repj'cseiits the 
first two syllables very closely, and if the middle syllable of 
Hwen-Thsang’s Po-^d«-s74«. might ho placed atth(i end, I tliink 
that his name might be accepted as a very fair trauscrijit of 
JBazar or JBazaria. Arrian’s description of Bazaria, as .situ- 
ated upon an eminence and surrounded by a stout wall," agrees 
so closely with the actual position of Shalibaz-garhi as "w(B 
as with the accounts of Sudatta’s city given hy^ the Chiimso 
pilgrim.s that I feel a strong inclination to idcuiil’y the 
classical Bazaria, or Bazira, with the Fusha and Fo4u-sha 
of Siing-Ynn and Hwen-Thsang. Quintus Curtins adds 
notlung to the account of Ar-rian, excc])t that Jfazira, was 
“ an opulent town.” 
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The great inscription of Asoka is eu grayed on a large 
shapeless mass of trap rock, lying about 80 feet up the slope 
of the hill, with its western face looking downwards towards 
the village of Shahbhz-garM. The greater portion of the 
inscription is on the eastern face of the rock looking up the 
hill, hnt all the latter part, which contains the names of the 
five Greek kings, is on the western faced The mass of rock is 
24i feet long and about 10 feet in height, with a general thick- 
ness of about 10 feet. When I first saw the inscription in 
January 1847 there was a large piece of rock, which had 
fallen from above, resting against the upper or eastern face 
of the inscription. At my request this piece of rock had 
been removed in 1871 by a party of Sappers, and I was thus 
able to take a complete impression of this side of the inscrip- 
tion. I cleared the ground both above and below the rock, 
and hnilt level terraces in front of both inscriptions so as to 
he able to examine with tolerable ease any doubtful portions. 
The eastern face, though not smooth, presents a nearly even 
surface, the result of a natural fracture; l)Lit the western 
face is rough aud uneven, and the letters, though not much 
worn, do not afford a good impression. I therefore traced 
them out carefully with ink for the purpose of taking an eye 
copy ; but the ink was w'ashed out at night loy a heavy fall 
of rain. The same thing happened a second time, hut after 
a third tracing the weather became fair, aud 1 was able to 
make a complete eye copy as well as an impression of tliis 
important part of Asoka’s inscription. Every doubtful letter 
was examined several times in different lights, aud was 
copied by my native assistants as well as by myself, until by 
repeated comparisous the true form was generally obtained. 
Under these circumstances I believe that I have secured as 
perfect and as accurate a copy of this famous inscription as 
it is now possible to make. As no photographs can he taken 
of cither face of the inscription on account of the slope of 
the hill, an eye copy, thus checked by an impression, is, I 
believe, the best possible substitute. I propose hereafter to 
collate the Shahhaz-garhi inscription with theKhalsi inscrip- 
tion, as both of these texts are nearly perfect in the important 
13th Tablet which contains the names of the five Greek 
kings, and of several well known districts of India. The 

' Sue riiite V iyi- .1 coiiy of tliis part u£ the hi=ciiptiuii. 
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words of the Slifibb^z-garhi inscription in this part are as 
follow ; from near the beginning of the 9fch line— - 

ArdiyoTca nanui Yona raja, par an cha iena Antiyohena cha- 
tnra IlII rajani, Turamaye nama, AnUhem nama. Malm 
nama, Alilcasandaro nama, nicha Choda Fancla, Aram, Tam- 
hapanniya. Imam memm hevam mevam raja, vishcmvidi? Yona,- 
Kcmhoyeslm, Nahhaha-Nabhamuieslm, Blioja-FUinikashu, 
Andhra- PuUndesJm, savatam, &c. The name of Alexander 
is written Alikasandaro, which agrees with the Alikyasadalo 
of the KhMsi wersiou. Then follow the names of several 
countries of wliich not one was recognized by cither Norris or 
Wilson. Of these Choda and Tanda are the n'^ell Icuown 
Chola and Pandya of early history. Aram or perhaps Avu 
may be the country of Ptolemy’s Aii, an identification which, 
is rendered still more probable by the subsequent mention of 
Tambapanniya or Oeylon. Of the last series of names the 
Yonas and Kambojas are well known. Of the Nabhakas imA. 
Nabhaniatis (or Nobhapaniis of the Khhlsi text), I cannot 
offer even a conjecture, hut the Bhojas are mentioned both in 
the Mahahharata and in the Puranas. The name of the 
Fitinkas occurs also in the 6th edict, and is probably the 
same as the Fadenekayika of the Bhilsa Topo insci'iptions.' 
The last people are the Andhras and the Fiilindas, 

This mention is of the highest importance for tho ancient 
history of India, as it proves that the generally accepted 
chronology which assigns the rise of the Andhras to so lain 
a period as B. C. 21 is undonhtedly erroneous. I had already 
discovered this error from an examination of the Kanhari 
and Ndsik inscriptions of Gotamipntra Satakarni and his 
successor Pudumavi, which clearly belong to tho same period 
as the well known Gupta inscriptions. After much con- 
sideration of the career of Gotamipufcra Satakarni, I veniairod 
to^ suggest that he^ might be identified with the famous 
Sdlivdhan, or Sdtavdhan, which would place him in A. 1). 79 
instead of A. D. 320, as generally adopted. That this eo7i- 
clusion was weU founded is now proved by the mention of 
Andhras in the edicts of Asoka," which carries back tho 
foundation of the kingdom of i\ndhra from the lattei' pait 


‘ Citntiingham’s Rhilsa Topes, No, 140 Inscription. 
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of tlie first century B. G. to the earlier half of the third 
century B. C. If we adopt the amount of correction, which 
I had already made for Gotamiputra of A. B. 320 — 78=242 
years, then the foundation of the Andhra kingdom will be 
placed in B. C, 21 + 242=B. C, 263, or exactly contem- 
poraneous with Asoka. 

I am now preparing a reduced copy of the whole of the 
Shdhbaz-garhi inscription for publication along with the texts 
of the Khalsi and other versions of Asoka’s edicts. The 
Khiilsi text is generally in good preservation, excepting only 
the lower part of the front inscription and the upper part of 
the side inscription, containing the middle portion of the 
13th edict. The Khalsi text is also important for its separa- 
tion of the words, and for the frequent use of the sibilant sh, 
wbicb was clearly borrowed from the Arian alphabet. That 
it was a recent introduction may he gathered from the fact 
that the same words are carelessly given in both the old and 
the new forms even in the same edicts as in imsanda and 
paslmida, simisa and sttsusha, msa and vmlm, and others. 
The end of each edict is also distinctly marked by a curved 
line or bracket. In the copy of the Sh4hb&.z-garhi inscription 
on the back of the rock prepared by Norris and 'Wilson, the 
uppermost line is omitted altogether, their first line being my 
second line, so that I have 14 lines altogether instead of 13. 
This upper part, however, has so many gaps in it that it does 
not promise to be of much service in recovering the missing 
text of the first-half of the ISfch edict. But the latter half 
is iu very fair preservation, fully equal to that of the Khalsi 
text. Thus fortunately, for the purpose of comparison, we 
now possess two good versions of the most important part of 
Asoka’s inscriptions preserved in the widely different charac- 
ters of Ariana and India. 

The Arian version is of special value in determining the 
true reading of many words in the Indian version, piartly 
from its possession of the three sibilants, and partly from its 
use of the attached r. 

The value of the last is best seen in the important name 
of Andhra, which Wilson read as Andha, although he liad 
observed that the Shahbaz-garhi text “ departs less from the 
Sanskrit than the other, retaining some compound consonants, 
as pr in priya instead of piya,*’ to which he might have added 
hr in Sranmna, sr in Sramcma, and other equally distinct 
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examples. The three sibilants arc fomul together in the 
\Tord susiisha, Tvliich is written simply ^ sususa^ in all the 
Indian versions excepting some parts ot tlie Klihlsi text, 
where the sh is used of nearly the same form as the Arian 
letter. The same letter is also founcl in the word yashu, 
year which replaces vasa of the Indian texts, ^ and in the 
plural forms of Kamhoijeslm and Pulindeslm, which take tlie 
place of Kabojesu and Fulindesu of the other versions. 

But the most remarkable departure from the Indian texts 
is the use of the vernacular word harmja for twelfth, insinad 
of the Sanskrit dwddasa. This word occurs twice in tlic 
inscription, near the beginning of the 3rd and towards the 
end of the 4th edict. Strange to say it remained unvccog- 
nized by "Wilson, who simjdy remarks, “ in place of dimdasa, 
twelve, and vasa, year, the inscription has baraya msha, hut 
the first must be wrong.” Of the second example, he says 
that “there is a blank instead of the number,” altliough 
Norris’s Arian text has the letters for vara + vasha quite 
distinct, while his English transliteration gives va rana vasha ; 
by thus separating vu from the following letters it socnis that 
Norris also failed to recognize the true vernacular baraya for 
“twelfth.” 

I observe that the word chakira, “four,” in the 13th edict, 
is followed by four upright strokes thus, j|||, in the Shdlibaz- 
garhi text, and that the corresponding word c/iffiwu., Mbur,’ 
in the IClullsi text, is followed by an upright cross, thus + , 
which must therefore be the old Indian cypher for du This 
form was afterwards modified to a St. Andrews’ cross, or x , 
in which shape it was adopted by all the people -who nsod tin; 
Arian characters, as may he seen in the difl'erent inscriptions of 
the kings Kanishka, Huvishka, and Gondop]\arcs, and oi‘ 1;hti 
Satrap Liako-Kujulaka. Previous to the adoption, of this 
Indian symbol, the cyphers of the western people would so(un 
to have been limited to single strokes, as the words ytanoheskn 
pancheshu,, “every five,” are followed by five upright strokes, 
which precede the words vashesJm, ‘years.’ 

Before leaving the city of Sudatta both Suug-Yiin and 
Hwen-Thsang notice the house of a famous Itislii in the 
middle of the valley. Hwen-Thsang gives no details, but the 
place could not have been far from the cave, as Sudatta is 
said to Inave taken exercise close to it. Sung-Yun calls the 
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Eishi TJh-po, and adds that the king of tJio country 
dedicated a chapel to him, with a statue of the Rishi, which 
was ornamented with much gold leafd This notice is of 
some importance, as we learn from it that statues were 
actually dedicated to holy men as well as to Buddha, and I 
infer therefore that chapels may also have been dedicated 
to kings. 


TAKHT-I-BAHL 

On leaving the city of Sudatta, Hwen-Thsang states tliat 
he made about 100 1% or nearly 17 miles, to the north-west 
from the Rishi’s house, and crossing a little hill he reached 
a great mountain, to the south of which there was a monas- 
tery containing a few monks who studied the Mahdyctna. 
Near it was a skipa built by Asoka on the spot where the 
Eishi Ekasringa had formerly lived. The only notice of this 
holy man is that ho lost his divine powers through the 
.seductive arts of a courtesan, who actually persuaded him 
to carry her on his shoulders through the town. 

The bearing and distance of the high hill almost esactly 
agree witli that of the Takht-i-Balii mountain, measiued 
from Shahbdz-garhi. The monument of the Eishi Eka- 
.sringa with its neighbouring monastery I would identify 
with the great stupa of Sahri Bahlol, which was opened by 
Er. Bcllew, and the monastery attached to it. As nothing is 
said about any monuments on the high hill itself, I conclude 
that the Buddhist establishments on Takht-i-Bahi had 
already been abandoned before the time of Hwen-Thsang’s 
visit. 

The hill of Takht-i-Bahi forms three sides of an oblong 
square, of which the north face is ojpen, and the south is 
foi’med by the highest ridge of the hill, which is very neaidy 
straight. About lialf-way betweeu the two long ridges, 
which form the east and west sides of the square, there is a 
shorter ridge or spur, which runs almost directly north from 
the crest of tlie hill. The ruins of Bahi occupy this centre 
S])ur and two other shorter spurs to the east of it, as well as 
tlie main ridge, including the highest peak at the south-west 
corner of the square, to which alone the name of Takht or 
“ scat” properly belongs. The religious buildings which arc 

1 lienl’.i " Chinese rilp;i'iii\s," p. lOG. 
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by far tbe most interesting portion of the ruins are nearly 
ail confined to tlie three shorter spurs or ridges, the mass of 
the buildings along the crest as well as on the other two 
ridges being apparently private dwellings, from one to three 

ami even four storeys in height/ 

The hill of Takht-i-Bahi is situated 28 miles to the north- 
east of Peshawar, and eight miles to the north-west of Mardan. 
It is an isolated hill, forming the extreme end of the long- 
broken ridge which separates the valleys of Mnkhor and 
SMam. Its height above the sea is 1,771 feet according to 
the latest maps, or about 570 feet above thej^lain, assuming 
the *^eneral level of the Yusufzai basin to be 1,200 feet- 
Accordino- to my estimate, the spur on which the religious 
huildings°staud is rather more than one-half of this height, 
or about 300 feet above the plain. 

The ruins on Takht-i-Bahi have been described at some 
length by Dr. Bellew" and even more minutely by Sergeant 
B. H. "Wilcher of the Sappers and Miners, who superin- 
tended the excavation of the religious buildings early in. 
1871.’ The remains on the crest of the hill are thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Bellew “ These ruins are very extensive, 
and stiU in very good preservation. They occupy the crest 
and northern slope of the Taklit-i-Bahi, a spur which pro- 
jecting westward from the Paja ridge, traverses the plain 
for several miles, and separates the valley of Lfinkhor from, 
that of Sudam. The ruins occupy the western end of this 
ridge, which is a hare ledge of grey mica and quartz, schists, 
about three hundred feet above the plain, and cover about 
a mile of surface along a central crest between to].‘miun,l 
eminences on the east and west. On these aro the boundaiy 
buildings of the city, the rest are on the intervening crest, 
and the ridges sloping down from it to the plain on tluj 
north. The hollows between these ridges are the natural 
drahis of the hill. 

“ The buildings on the eminences flanking the city on the 
east and west appear to have been positions of observations 
and defence; for, from their elevation, they completely 


1 Sec Pluto VI for ii raiip of tJie bill. 
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overlook tlie city and. command an extensive view of the 
country around. They are compact square blocks, with 
rooms opening inwards on a central court. The walls are 
now only 4 or 5 feet above the surface, but they are 
very substantial, everywhere 4 feet in thickness. Close 
to these blocks of buildings arc two or more deep cellars of 
masonry entered by a small opening in the roof, which is 
a very flat dome. They appear to have served as grain 
stores. In these buddings we could discover no remains of 
idols or sculptures. 

“ On the crest of the bill, and between the two flanking 
heights just alluded to, is a succession of detached quad- 
rangles, the massive walls of which are still from 6 to 
8 feet high and about 40 feet each way. Along the inner 
side of each wall is a series of small compartments, each 
opening by a doorway into the courtyard in the centre. 

“ Close to each of these quadrangles, and only a few 
paces distant, is a well defined circular mass of masonry 
raised about 2 feet above the surface, and about 14 feet in 
diameter. The ddbris around is rich in fragments of idols, 
and carved slabs of slate ; and beyond these are the indis- 
tinct remains of a wall enclosing the circular platform in a 
square. These circular platforms are probably the ruined 
and excavated foundations of former topes, whilst the ad- 
joining quadrangles were the monasteries of the monks de- 
voted to their care and services. 

“ Prom their position these quadrangles (there are live or 
six of them along the crest of the hill) command an exten- 
sive prospect of all the country around. 

“ Their ruins in part are still discernible from the plain on 
the south of the hill, and in their perfect state they 
must have been prominent objects of attraction from a con- 
siderable distance around. 

“ The southern slope of the hill on which stand these 
ruins is steep and abrupt right down to the plain. In its 
upper part are some small detached huts of well-made stone 
walls, and below these is traceable, at intervals, the line of a 
causeway that zigzagged to the plain. In some parts it is 
interrupted by a few steps, and in others has been built up 
the sides of precipices. In its upper part, for a short dis- 
tance, the causeway is tolerably entire, and forms a road 4 
feet wide, and with an easy ascent.” 
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The principal religious bnilrlings occupy the lower porilon 
of the central spur. TIaeir several arrangements and con- 
nection are shown in the aceompanying plan.' The outer 
w^alls are generally very lofty, being built on the stcc]i sloj)es 
of the spur. Some of them thus present a wall from GO to 
80 feet high on the outside, but not more than 20 feet inside. 
They are generally built of shapeless blocks of stone, witli 
the evenest face downwmrds, each course being brought 
to a level by the addition of numerous thin tlat pieces. 
This is the characteristic style of all the old hiuldings from 
Kabul to Tasila. 

In the accompanying plan I have marked all the principal 
blocks of building by separate letters for more ready refer- 
ence. They consist of a stupa A, surrounded on three sides 
by chapels ; an open court B, with lofty cliapels for colossal 
statues on three sides ; a monastery C, with cells on three 
sides ; and a number of other buildings which will presently 
be described. 

The stupa stands in the midst of an oblong court 501j by 
45-^ feet. The basement of the stupa is a square of "'20,t 
feet, diminishing in three stages to 15-^ feet, at a height of 

feet from the ground. The middle stage is only 9 indies 
in height; hut the lower stage is 3 feet high with 10 pilasters 
on the side; and the upper, stage is 3 feet 4 inches high witli 
6 pilasters on the side. To the north immediately in front 
of the entrance to the court there is a flight of steps Icadim-' 
to the top of the basement, to enable the pious to perarm 
bulate the stupa itself. The actual body of the stupa could 
not therefore have been more than 12 feet in diameter and 
about 20 feet in height, or with its basement not .more than 
30 feet. 


The chapels surrounding the stupa are separate buildings 
each S feet square externally, with the side towards tlu’ 
court open On the two longer sides the spaces hotwcou 
the chapels, 2 feet 10 inches broad, were originally open 
hut these were soon utilized by building a cross wall ir[ 
the middle of each opening, thus forming a number of 
smaller chapels open towards the court. I gather from this 
arrangement that all the larger chapels mush have been the 
gifts of different individuals, and fhat the smaller ones were 


‘ Sof Pint.. VII for n g-r-iieni) plan of llie limMlnsl ruins at 'I'ald 
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an ingenioUvS after-tlionglit, eacli of which would have better 
suited the slender means of less wealthy persons. 

The side walls of the chapels were 1 foot 7^ inches thick, 
Icaying one opening of 4 feet 10 inches, and a depth of 
5 feet G inches for the interior room. The end of each side 
wall towards the court was faced with a pilaster crowned by a 
rich Corinthian capital of acanthus leaves. Each chapel was 
covered with a high dome of overlapping stones, springing 
from a circle of broad projecting stones at the level of the 
pilaster capital. Each dome was 2:} feet thick at the spring. 
Ino example now remains of the mode of covering the 
opening between the pilasters. I judge, however, from a 
comparison of the representations of chapels in the sculp- 
tures with the few pieces of stone beams now lying about, 
and with the appearances of the hroken domes, that some of 
them were covered by a horizontal architrave, and others by 
a trefoil overlapping arch. Externally the dome was much 
flattened at top, and on the top of it was raised a second 
smaller dome, resting on a low cylindrical neck. But one 
of the middle chapels, which is still standing, although much 
injured, is differently finished, the upper dome having a 
gable end with a small trefoil opening, the whole being 
capped with a mushroom pinnacle. 

The smaller chapels were covered with semi-domes like 
niches, the opening to the front having a flat or Egyptian- 
shaped head, of which one example still remains at Takht-i- 
Bahi. These Egyptian openings are represented in many 
of the sculptures, alternating with circular openings, just as 
in the present instance. In some of the sculptures the 
interior of the .semi-dome is shown as panelled. 

These Egyptian-shaped heads would appear to have been 
forced upon the builders by the converging capitals of the 
pilasters between which they were placed. 

The purpose for which these chapels were intended may 
ho gathered from their sculptured representations, as well as 
from the remains of statues and sculptures which have been 
found lying in front of them. Erom these soin-ces we learn 
that all the larger chapels must have contained single figures 
of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and either alone or 
accompanied by two or more auditors. Many of them were 
dedicated to the memory of holy men, or of powerful kings, 
whose statues wore enshrined in them, as I have already 
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sliown la the ease of the Eishi Ekasringa, which I have quoted 
from Hwen-Thsang. No statues were found in sitn at 
Takht-i-Bahi, either by Dr. Bellew or by Sergeant Wilchcr, nor 
did I find any in situ at JamM-garhi, but at Sahri-Bahlol I 
discoycred a row of upright statuesj at nearly equal distances 
apart along the base of a wall, which once formed the base- 
ment of a line of chapels. In this instance the statues, though 
not actually in sihi/, were within 1 or 2 feet of their original 
positions, having apparently been pushed forward by the 
falling inwards of the chapel walls. The side walls ot 
chapels and probably also the blank spaces in the back 
walls were ornamented with alto-relievo sculpture.s display- 
ing various memorable scenes in the life of Buddha. These 
slabs were usually fixed to the walls by large iron nails 
driven through some sunken portion of the sculpture. 

The smaller chapels would have contained smaller statues 
of Buddha, or of saints or of kings, or perliaps larger scenes in 
alto-relievo. The pilasters also which divided tho chapels 
were frequently sculptured, as we learn by numerous minia- 
ture examples. 

The chapels as well as the principal statues would also 
appear to have been gilded, as they are oven now in Burma. 
This was perhaps nearly always tho case with the ])lastor 
statues, although it is possible that some may have Ixicm 
simply coloured red. I have always Ibund, fragmonl.H of 
gold leaf in company with the broken plaster statues. Two 
of the alto-relievos and one of tho pilaster capitals found at 
Jamhl-garhi still retain numerous patches of thick gilding. 

In the accompanying plate,' I have given both Cront and 
hack views of the least injured chapels at Taklit-i-Bahi ; 
and I have added below a convential representation of siini- 
lar chapels from one of the Takht-i-Bahi seuli)turcs. Otluu- 
examples of different sized chapels arranged in a circle will 
he given hereafter in my account of D amal-garhi, 

single chapel of larger size, which may he oallcd .a 
Vihar, will he seen in the general plan° to tho Avest of the 
stupa court, where it is marked by the letter II. It is 1 0 
feet square inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, ami 
a lofty front opening 5^ feet inside. The walls, which arc 
stdl 11 feet in height, ax’e ornamented by two tiers of trefoil 

I SccPiiitp vm, ~ 

^ Sco Plnte IX, 
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panels divided by jiilasters. There is nothing to sho'w what 
was orginally placed in this building ; but I conclude that 
each panel must have contained some piece of sculpture ; 
and that the whole may have surrounded a small stupa 
placed in the middle of the room. Prom the stupa court a 
short flight of steps leads down to an oblong court, marked 
B, which is surrounded on three sides by lofty chapels, all 
or most of which, judging from the numerous fragments 
found in the ruins, must once have held a colossal statue 
of Buddha in plaster. Each of these chapels, of which 
there are 29, is a separate and distinct building, ontuely open 
towards the court. None of the roofs now remain, but there 
can be little, if any, doubt that these chapels were originally 
covered with domes like those of the stupa court. Some of 
the walls of these chapels are still from 25 to 30 foot in 
height, and I conclude that the statues wdaich they once 
held must have been nearly as lofty. Dr. Bellew mentions 
that ho found fragments of plaster figiu’os which “must 
have belonged to statues of gigantic size. A hand, a foot, 
and portion of the head, in this composition, were fully Joiir 
times the natural .size.” “These huge flgures, ” he adds, 
“ probably occupied positions outside the stupa court,” for 
their fragments are only found outside its limits.” Hero 
also the same colossal fragments were exhumed by Sergeant 
Wilcher. This part of the ruins has not, however, been com- 
pletely cleared, as the mass of debris was from 10 to 12 feet 
deep. But the fronts of the chapels were opened out, and 
all tbe remains of buildings in the middle of the court were 
cleared and exposed to view. 

The precise use of this “ court of colossi ” has not been as- 
certained. It is 116 feet long from east to west and 60 
feet broad, and occupies a hollow between tho stupa and the 
monastery of the establishment. From the stupa there is a 
clear path through this court, 8 feet in width, between 
small chapels, leading up to the monastery by a short flight 
of stops. In the eastern portion of the court there is a 
large raised platform, 38 feet long and 20 feet broad, which is 
gained by a few steps on the western side.^ On this side 
also there are four small platforms, each from I to 6 feet 
square, arranged in pairs facing the large one, one pair on 


' Seo Plato YIl Ibr the rcliilive pi'sitious of tlieso j-raiaiiis. 
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e.-icli side of its slops. Sergeant Wilclior w'as inclined to 
tliink that these platforms ivcre intended tor the reception of 
statues ; hut according to niy experience hoth of airciont 
sites and of modern Buddhist establishments^ in Burma, 
statues are ahvays placed under canopies, or in niches or 
chapels. And as Sergeant Wilcher notices that nearly all 
the figures exhumed in this court had “ some provision 
at the hack to fix them to walls,” I conclude with some 
certainty that they must have occujried the recesses or 
chaptds whieh are still standing on three sides of this court. 
At first siglit I thought that these platforms were the base- 
ments of stupas of various sizes, such as may even now he 
seen around all the great stupas in Burma. This impression 
.T still hold, and the discovery of a similar court at Jamal- 
garhi, with several of the small stupas still standing on 
their basements, leads me to believe that my opinion is cor- 
rect. Of the four smaller basements I think there can be 
no doiiht; and I would suggest that the large platform of 
38 feet by 20 feet might perhaps have licld one largo stupa 
in the middle with two small stupas at each end, as 1 liavo 
marked by dotted lines in the plan. As the principal foati.u'o 
ill this court is the great number of its Vihdrs or chapels iu 
the middle as well as along the sides, I have ventured to call 
it the “ Vihcir Court.” 

The only other use to which these platforms might have 
been applied, would have been as seats for tlio general meet- 
ings of the Eraternity. But as the court is open both to 
the north and south, their meetings would have been at all 
times liable to interruption. I believe, tlierefore, that this 
was simply the great “ Vihetr Court” of tlic establishment, 
which contained a greater number of chapels and enshrined 
statues than any other part of the buildings. These number 
38 in the present case, and 36 in the similar court at Jarnal- 
garhi. 

This suggestion also seems to he confirmed by the similar 
junction at Jamal-garhi of small stupas and chapels in a 
court entirely surrounded by chapels. I think therefore 
that the name of “ T'ilidr Court’^ is an appropriate one. 

The largest block of building is the monastery, marked 0 
in the p)lan. The quadrangle is 62 feet square inside, witli 
15 cells, each 10 feet in depth, armnged on three sides. The 
two corner cells arc somewhat longer than the others, hut 
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of the same depth. In the south-east quarter of the square 
there is a tauk for water which was prolAahly filled by clraiu- 
age from the roofs of the cells. Near the middle of the 
blank wall on the eastern side there is a door leading into 
a small court 20 feet square, marked D. To the nortli this 
has two doors, one leading to a room or cell 10 feet l)y 12 
feet and the other to the outside of the building. To the 
south there is a single door leading into a court 32 feet by 
30, marked E, and to the east there is a single door leading 
to the outside, where two projecting buttresses in the corner 
look as if intended for the latrine of the establishment. I 
saw' nothing that suggested what might liave been the use 
of E, but I conjecture that it may hare been the kitchen 
or cooking place of the monastery. The roofs of the cells 
no longer exist, hut I saw no reason to doubt that they were 
originally covered with overlapping domes, which have fallen 
in. 

The size of this monastery is small, hut I have little 
doubt that it originally consisted of two storeys, as would 
appear to have been the case with most of the dwelling 
houses. liwcn-Thsang also describes the Sanghdrdmas as 
having pavilions of two or three storeys at the tour corners.^ 
They were built, he says, with extraordinary art, the window's 
and partition walls were painted in different colours, and fcheir 
beams and architraves w'^ere ornamented with fine sculptures," 
If this monastery was two-storeys in height, it would have 
held 30 monks, a number which would have found ample 
sitting room in the large closed court, 50 feet square, to the 
west of the monastery. Indeed, I look upon the size of the 
court as affording a very good indication of the number of 
monks for whose use it was intended, and therefore also of 
the size of the monastery. 

In this soLith-qast corner of the court of colossi or Yihar 
Court a few steps lead up to a private passage, on one side of 
which there arc two rooms or colls, marked K in the plan. 
These may perhaps have been solitary cells for the punish- 


1 .TuUpti's Hwoii-Thwiiig:, IT, GO. 

- 11, 6G.— Lea solives ct loRjwuives” menus simply the lieinms and raftei’a, but if 

I am riglit in siipposiiijg^ tlint tliR rooms ■wore domed, the only henms would Inivo been over 
the doors and window I found sevenil stone boaiuH of this kind, but thry were ornaiiuMit- 
od with plnin donUlhited mouldiiijrs and not with ligiiros. In the tu^o-storoyod biiildliicfs, 
howeverj the iioov of the upper storey wns supported ou stmw Aedw.v lot into the wulls» 
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mcnt of refractory monks, but I tbiuk it more probable that 
they ■^rere the cells of two of the chief monks of the 
Fraternity. , 

The whole number of persons in this monastery would 
therefore have been either 38 or 34. I conclude that the two 
separate cells had upper storeys ; hut I suppose that the 
Al)hot and senior monk may have heen allowed two rooms 
each. 

Outside the monastery on the west there is a long narrow 
passage, only 5 feet in width, which separates the monastery 
from the western pile of hnildiugs. Of these the most 
northerly is a large courtyard, marked F in the plan. This 
is 50 feet square inside with only one entrance, and is sur- 
rounded by lofty walls, 30 feet high. There are no traces of 
any other openings in the walls, nor of any seats or smaller 
buildings on the ground, which is a grassy level, instead of 
a confused pile of ruins, such as is found in the other coui’ts. 
Sergeant Wilcher conjectures that this high-walled quad- 
rangle may have been '‘a place of cremation or sepulture.” 
From its size, as he justly argues, “ it could not have boon, 
roofed by any means at the disposal of the people.” The 
only break in the interior of the walls is where a few 
recesses for the small native cUrdgh or oil-lamps have boon 
constructed. This mysterious structure is simply a high- 
walled quadrangle, 50 feet square, with only one door. It 
may have been used as a qhaee of cremation, as suggested 
by Sergeant 'Wilcher; but in Burma at the present day 
the bodies of priests as well as those of the people are 
burned in open places appointed for the purpose. It is 
possible, however, that on this exposed hill, facing the nortli, 
it may have heen found necessary to surround the place of 
cremation with lofty walls to screen the lighted piles from 
violent gusts of wind. My own belief, however, is that this 
was the place set apart for general meetings of the Fraternity. 

The .single opening and the high walls would sccuto 
privacy, and it seems difficult to imagine any other object 
for which they could have been intended. The only possible 
objection that strikes me against this assignment is the want 
of seats. But the assembled monks may have sat upon the 
gnuund, each on his own mat, or on a small stool Ijrought 
from their cells. Here then I suppose that the monthly 
meetings ol the Fraternity were licld for the purpose of 
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I'eading tlie Buddhist seiiptures. Hero the Dharma and 
Vinaija were recited by the Abbot while the assembled 
monks responded “ Sadlm^ The small holes in the walls 
for oil-lamps would only show that some meetings may have 
been held by night. Extraordinary meetings were, I believe, 
held at all times when, urgency would not brook delay ; in 
such a case for instance as the censure or expulsion, of a 
brother, either for serious neglect or wilful violation of the 
religious rules. I believe therefore that this was the general 
meeting hall of the Eraternity. 

To the south of this mysterious quadrangle, there is a long 
open space between two walls, marked G in the plan, which 
contains a double-row of subterranean vaults divided by a 
narrow passage. This passage is continued to the south 
for a distance of DO feet, where it joins another vaulted pas- 
sage, which descends towards the west in the direction of 
the valley. Erom the point of Junction also, an open 
passage, marked K in the plan, ascends towards the east 
for a distance of 36 feet, in the direction of the stupa. This 
double row of vaulted rooms, ten in number, I take to have 
been the store-rooms or granaries of the establishment. They 
wore accessible from the country below by the vaulted pas- 
sage just described, and from the monastery by the open 
passage. These vaults were first entered by Hr, Beliew, 
who describes them as low, dark, arched cells, about 8 feet 
square and 6 feet bigh. He also states that “ the proper 
and original entrances to the subterranean passages, of 
which there are three or four, if not more, under these 
buildings, are by separate arched openings on the western 
slope of the spur, some feet below the level of its upper 
surface. Amongst the heaps of debris covering the sur- 
face of this slope it was impossible to trace any pathway 
to these entrances.” 

The groat number of private dwellings, which are still 
standing on the hill of Takht-i-Bahi, show that the place 
must once have been of some consequence. Most of the 
houses are two-storeyd, the access to the upper storey being 
invariably on the outside. In some cases the steps were 
mere projecting stones inserted at intervals in the outside 
wall ; but, in most instances there was a substantial flight 
of steps, supported on a pointed arch of overlapping stones. 
In one case I found a much more elaborate staircase, which 
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occupied tliree sides of a room upwards of 10 feet square. * 
But under eacli fliglit there was the same pointed arch as in 
the smaller staircases. 

Most of the private houses which I saw consisted of two 
rooms, from 10 to 12 feet square, placed one above the other. 
But Dr. Bcllcw, who has several times visited these ruins 
vdicn they were in a more perfect condition, states that “ in 
positions where there is a sufficiency of level surface they 
arc in the form of quadrangles, with rooms along each side 
opening into a central court-yard .” " At present we sec 
only hare wmlls ; hut, as we learn from Hwen-Thsang, the 
private dwellings of the jieople were ornamented inside, 
and were covered with a plain coat of plaster outside. ^ In 
accordance with this description, Dr. Bellow notices that 
“over all was apjffied a thick coating of coarse gravelly 
mortar, patches of which still cling to the walls in many 
jilaces.” This fact I observed myself, and I find also that it 
did not escape the notice of Sergeant ’Wilcher. 

The walls of the houses are built of uneven blocks of 
stone, very carefully laid so as to present a tolerably smooth 
surface outwards, the interstices of each course being ill led 
up with thin flat pieces to bring them to a level. Dr. Bellow 
remarks that “no mortar seems to have been used to bind 
them together;” hut Sergeant BTlcher, who excavated the 
ruins, describes the walls as “built of stones quarried on 
the spot, .small wudges or slips of similar material liciug 
inserted to ensure accurate fitting, wdiich is further pro- 
vided for by the pouring in of a kind of liquid mud.” It 
seems most probable, therefore, that a thin mud mortar was 
used, at least in some buildings, to fill np the inter, stico.s 
inside the walls, while the exterior was invariably covered 
with a coating of lime mortar mixed wdth sand. 

The doors of the private dwellings wuro generally low, 
many of them being only feet in height. The rooms 
would therefore have been very dark ; hut the use of win- 
dows, which are also noticed by Hw^en-Thsang, would appear 
to have been very general. Sometimes these were placed 
just over the door, but more usually in tbe opposite wall 

just under the roof. In the latter case, the sill or lower ed<->c 
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was bevelled from the outside downwards, so as to distribute 
tbe light over the room. A specimen of this kind wall be 
seen in tbe plan and section of the single cliapel to the west 
of the stupa. ^ In the winter I suppo.se that these small 
windows were covered with a sheet of thin paper to keej) 
out the wind, in the same way that the large openings of 
■wooden trellis-work are now covered in Kashmir for the 
same purpose. 

The name of Bahi, or Bahai, which means a reservoir 
or l)ao7'i, has been ai^plied to the hill on account of its 
possession of two small artificial tanks. One of these on 
the very crest of the hill is about 8 feet square and re- 
gularly built, but it is • now nearly filled with debris. The 
other is a few yards below the crest on its northern face 
at the western cud of the city. - It is about Id feet square 
and 20 feet deep, and is excavated out of the solid 
rock. 

The Hindus of the present day refer these ruins to Eaja 
Virdt ; but this name has only been adopted since the British 
occupation, when the sepoys of India carried the B&mtiyaua 
and Mahhbharata across the Indus. Before that time the 
people knew only Eaja Fam. Even now the l^luhammadans 
repeat the name of Fara, as they have not been influ- 
enced by any superstitious reverence for the authority of the 
great Hindu epics. Eortunately this district was visited by 
General Court as well as by myself, before the advent of the 
Indian sepoy in the spring of 1849. Thus General Court, 
writing in 1836, says : ^ “To the north-east of BLashtnagar is 
the mountain of Belihi, standing alone on a vast plain ; and 
close to it are the ruins of an ancient castle, which is 
attributed to Eaja Fara, and which, according to the 
traditions of the inhabitants, was the dwelling of the an- 
cient sovereigns of this country.” The same name of Vara 
was given to me in January 1848, when I first visited 
Nogrhm and Shhhbaz-garhi. But General Abbott, writing 
in 1854, and on the Indian side of the Indus, where he derived 
all his information from Indians, states that “ at Hogram in 
Yusufzai, near Eanida-Gat, is the stable of Eaja Virdt:’ '■ 


' See Pliilo VII for n siJPt'impn of Hiu lievi'lleci wimlnw. 

Dr. Bnllew’s Ilcporl, on Yiisiilmi, p. 13'1. 

■' Asiatic Society’s .Tounial. 1836, p. 'tSO. 

’ Ijcncal Asialir Sncicly's .Touvnal, ISri-t, p. 303. 
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In ISGI appeared Dr. Bellew’s interesting and valuable 
report on tlie Yusufzais, in wHcb I find that “ according to 
the Hindus in this country, these ruins were formerly the 
residence of Baja Bharat and the P4ndu Kings. ' There is 
no doubt that the name of Eaja Virdt is noio widely known, 
as I often heard it myself from the Hindu goldsmiths and 
bauivas during my late visit to the Yusufzai district in Janti- 
ary *1873. I have brought the name of Eaja Tara thus 
prominently forward, because I believe that it may have some 
connection with the famous Aornos of Alexander, and per- 
haps also with the Po-lu-slia of Hwen-Th.sang, 

The probable age of these imins I will discuss hereafter 
when I come to describe the various inscriptions which have 
been found in the Yusufzai district. 

SAHRI-BAHLOL. 

The rains of Sahri-Bahlol were discovered by Dr. Bellew, 
who has given a general description of the place, with a Ml 
and interesting account of his own explorations. Sahri- 
Bahlol is situated in the open plain just 2^- miles to the 
south- south-east of the crest of Takht-i-Bahi. The principal 
feature of the place is great central mound, which now 
represents all that remains of some old city. This mound is 
1,200 feet in length from east to west, with a mean breadth 
of about 600 feet, and a height of 90 feet. ® It was sur- 
rounded with a stout wall, which still remains in very good 
order along nearly the whole of the north face, and *whicU 
I traced in several other places by superficial excavations. 
The northern wall was cleared by Dr. Bellow, ^ who describes 
it as rising “straight up from the level of tlio plain, and 
built with siu’prising neatness and accuracy of slabs of the 
mica schist of the neighbouring Takht-i-Bahi hill.” In 
each of the four faces there was a gateway. The remains of 
the northern gateway were cleared by Dr. Bellew, but the 
positions of the others are well defined by deep depressions 
flanked by ruined walls. On the western faee the mound 
extends for a further distance of 600 feet, but this portion, 

1 Repovfc on YusiifKai, p. 136, 

■ See Hate XI tor a map of Sahvi-Ealilol and its iiciglilourhood. 

^ E-epoit on Yusufzai, p. 136- Dr. Bellew by some iiiiulvcrtcnce says tli.it lie cle.H'od 
the west iiiee; hut that face is still buried in debris, wiiilo the north i'lieo is clonrcil A 
similar mistal.c of ninety de<;rccs ocenrs nsain in his .acemmt of Sahri-Biihlnl. 
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wMcli I take to have been, a suburb of the city, is not more 
than 30 to 36 feet in height. The whole circuit of the city 
was somewhat under one mile, and its area about 1,000,000 
square feet, which would have been sufficient for a population 
of about 3,000 in time of peace, and of double that number 
in time of war. But as the place is completely surrounded 
with a number of ruined mounds, the remains of Buddhist 
temples and monasteries, I would estimate the whole popu- 
lation at not less than 4,000 persons. 

The city itself does not appear to have been occupied by 
any religions establishment, as Dr. Bellew, who examined 
the place carefully and made numerous excavations, states 
that “ there are no signs of any idol temple or other religions 
edifice amongst this mass of ruins, nor are idols or sculp- 
tures found in their debris.” * All the old houses which I 
excavated consisted of small rooms from 10 to 12 feet square, 
such as might have been roofed with overlapping domes, 
Precisely similar buildings appear to have been met with by 
Dr. Bellew, who notes that “ the builclings on this mound 
are arranged in quadrangles, with small chambers opening 
from each side on to a central court-yard, on one side of 
which is an entrance gateway.” * 

There are several circular pits on the top of the mound, 
which look like old wells half-filled with rubbish. One of 
these 8 feet in diameter was cleared by Dr. Bellew, who 
found a slate pavement at a depth of 18 feet. “This was 
removed, and the excavation carried down to 45 feet below 
tbe surface.” Down to the slate floor the sides of the well 
wnre protected by a stone waU in good preservation. “ Below 
the flooring there was no masonry, but the earth was compact 
and hard, and interrnixed with it were fragments of red 
pottery and stone.” Beneath the pavement was found a 
sitting figure of Buddha. This dry well was therefore a 
common grain pit, such as is now in use all over Northern 
India. The figure of Buddha deposited under the floor shows 
that the haniya who made the pit must have been a Buddhist. 
But the most curious result revealed by Dr. Bellew’ s exca- 
vation is the fact that the soil beneath the pit was an accu- 
mulation of rubbish to a depth of 27 feet. The mound was 


' Reporl on Yiisufzsi, p. ^37. 
= md, p. 137- 
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tliercfoi’o not less than 45 feet in height when Euddhisni 
was still honpishing in this district, or not later than A. D. 
SOO. If the accumulation of rubbish he calculated at l-i 
foot pe]' century, which is the approximate rate ascertained 
l 3 y excavations at Multan, then the site of Sahri-Bahlol must 
have been occupied as early as 3,000 year’s before A. D. 800, 
or about 2,000 B. C. The same date may be derived from 
the 2 n'csent accumulation of 60 feet, if calculated at the same 
rate of foot per century. At the present day the site of 
Sahri-Bahlol offers no advantages to a settler, except its old 
wells, which must have been dug by the original occupants, 
or some of their early successors. But in ancient times, I 
believe that a large lake or swamjr must have existed on the 
south side of the position, as the ground is low, and shows 
the usual traces of land subject to inundation. Dr. Bellow, 
speaking of the ground rather more to the oast, says that 
“ it has the appearance of having been formerly very marshy, 
for there are still stagnant pools in the vicinity, and the sur-' 
face level is very low,” ‘ From the general appearance of 
the country, I think it possible that the Khhnl llivcr may 
once have flowed from Charsada in a north-cast direction 
towards vSahri-Bahlol and Mardan, and from thence by Turu 
down the broad bed of the Bagidrai-Khor, or jwoseut Turu 
Eiver, to a point below Noshchra. This course of the Kdbul 
Diver would accouut not only for all the marshy ground 
about Sahri-Bahlol itself, hut also for the broad swampy hod 
of the present Bagidrai BAver helow Turu. It would also 
account in the most satisfactory manner for the much mor (5 
swampy state of this part of the district in the time of Baber, 
as the deserted bed of the river must have become drier 
every year since the stream forced its new passage through 
the hills at Noshehra. Sahri-Bahlol, or the “ City of Bahloi,” 
is of course a comparatively modern name, and most prob- 
ably refers to some Afghan Bahloi, who re-occupied it after 
its first desolation by the Muhammadans. 

The old city is completely surrounded by a number of 
ruined mounds of all sizes. On the south side there are 
only a few small mounds on the edge of the low ground ; 
]jut on the other three sides the mounds of ruins a]’<i 
numerous, aud many of them arc large and conspicuous. 


' RepniT on Ynsufziii. p 1 10, 
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The most extensive mounds axe on the west side, whore 
(he largest is not less than 1,000 feet in. length and 700 feet 
in breadth., with a height of about 35 foot. But this, as 
well as tlie other mounds on the west, shows no traces of 
public buildings. On the north and cast sides all the lower 
mounds have been ploughed over, and to the drivers of the 
plough I was indebted for many of the discoveries which 
I was able to make at Sahri-Baldol. 

Tlie only conspicuous ruin is a lofty hemispherical 
mound 30 feet in height, situated just half a mile to the 
cast, or a little to the south of cast, from the nearest point 
of the old city. ^ This mound is called Dhcmdmi, and its 
unusual shape at once suggests an artificial origin. On 
examination I found that it was a stupa standing in a 
quadrangle of chapels, about 250 feet sqrrare, with a 
monastery 200 feet square attached to its east side. This 
stupa and the ruins connected with it were excavated by 
Dr. Bellew, with the following results : — 

“ The tope is a bluntly conical tumulus, 34 feet high, 
aud with a fiat circular surface above, about 16 feet in dia- 
meter. The base all round is completely enveloped in a 
dense layer of rubbish and loose stones, amongst which arc 
found fragments of idols. 

“ In examining this structure, the ddhris was removed on 
the east side, and a cutting on the level with the plain 
carried right through the whole substance of the tumulus 
to its centre. The mass throughout was composed of 
great slabs of the slaty rock of the adjacent hills, placed 
one above the other in intervening layers of clay and lime. 

“ The outline of the tope is circular at the base, where 
arc two ill-defined bands, one above the other, and 3 feet 
each in depth and width. Above these the tope appears 
to have been a thick circular column surmounted by a 
domed mass, which, like the whole of the building, is of solid 
masonry. 

“ In the centre of this tope, and on a level with the 
ground, an oblong cavity, lying north and south, was dug 
into. Its sides were formed of loose stones, partly fallen in, 
and covering a quantity of ashes and fine dust, that gave 
out a musty odour of the grave, and small hits of charcoal. 

1 l)r. Bellew, in Ills report, p. 139, at 800 y-inla to the .wlh ; hut here again tho 
Uireclioii i.H j\ist 90 ilcgrct'.s in excess of tlie true hearing. 
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Oil tiiming over these contents, a very strong sepulchral 
smell rras noticed, and presently discovered to proceed from 
a quantity of human and other hones, all more or less 
hrohen up and crumbling. 

“ Prom the corners of the cavity a few live toads hopped 
out; and an idol, twenty inches high, was also found. It 
represents a man in the standing position, and is hotter 
carved than the generality of figures met with, from whicli 
it also differs in many points. The hair was long, wavy, 
and in curly ringlets hung over the shoulders, a double 
necklace of beads hung in front of the chest, and the body 
is enveloped in loose folds of drapery, like a sheet wrapped 
round the loins, and thrown over the shoulders. Both hands 
and feet were broken off, and the fragments were not discovered. 
The hones were recognized as portions of a human skeleton, 
mixed up with the rib bones of the cow or horse, the leg, 
wing, and breast bones of various birds, of which the skulls 
of the common fowl, kite, sand-grouse, and owl were re- 
cognized. There were, besides, the skulls and hones of the 
common rat, and an animal of the same species, though 
much larger in size. All these remains are now in the 
Peshawar Museum. ‘ 

“ About 3 feet above the grave just described, and .im- 
bedded in a hard layer of clay, was found a second human 
skeleton. It lay full length, with the head to the south and 
feet to the north. In the process of extraction the hones 
crumbled to powder; hut the right hand and right knee, some 
left ribs and tbe left foot, some of tbe lower bones of tbe 
spine, and portions of tbe hip hones, were recognized ‘ in 
situ’ Prom this grave to the top of the centre of the tope 
is a height of 34 feet. 

“The tope thus explored stands in the centre of a 
court-yard, about 120 feet each way. Along each waU are 
the remains of a series of chambers ; those at each corna- 
are larger and project outwards. The walls of this enclosure 
are still between 1 and 3 feet high. 

“ Contiguous with the southern wall is a square mound, 
some 12 feet high, and covered with weeds and thorny buslies! 
On excavating it a wall was soon come upon ; and, following 


1 Tie smiill .Uatue las since Lecu removed to the Laliof Muaeuin, where I was able 
to lecog'uize ib Irum Ur, Bellew’s whmtc descripiiuu. 
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i.lie course of this, a complete quadrangle, with chambers 
all round, was in time exposed to view. These rooms all 
open on to a central court-yard, raised about 8 feet above the 
plain. 

“Outside each corner of the quadrangle is a circular 
platform continuous with the walls of the quadrangle. 

“ This building was probably the monastery or Vihhra 
of the monks attached to the service of the adjoining tope. 
Several curious relics were found in its different chambers. 
In a small arched recess in the wall of one room was found 
a small urn of red pottery, full of cinerised human, bones ; 
in others were found agate and slate beads, fragments of 
red pottery, as bowls, water vessels, lamps, and figures 
moulded of tbe same materials, as bullocks, horse-and-rider, 
&c., also a metal nose or earring, a wristlet, pieces of iron 
spits, and a little bell like those used by Hindus in their 
devotions. Besides these, was found a very remarkable plate 
of copper. 

“ It consists of a circular wreath of olive ? loaves surround- 
ing a Maltese cross. In each compartment thus formed is 
a circular disc of copper ; at the base of the wreath is a 
projecting baud, slit transversely, as if for the passage of a 
ribbon, by which the whole was suspended. 

“ In an apartment on the north face, was found an idol 
figure, nearly 8 feet high, carved out from a single slab 
of blue slate. It stood on a granite pedestal, jilaced on the 
ground 6 feet below the level of the other rooms. 

“ On this pedestal, and at each side of the feet, which were 
■ destroyed, we found, exactly as they had been left, two 
common chiraglis ; one of them was blackened at the tip 
by the wick that had burnt out at the socket. The idol is 
.supposed to represent one of the Pandu kings. The hah 
is frizzled and gathered into a top knot; the cars are elon- 
gated and pierced for ornaments ; the tika is above the 
root of the nose, the tip of rvhich has been knocked off; the 
right arm beyond the elboAv is missing. This limb, it ap- 
pears, had been joined on to the rest of the figure in the 
tlexed position, for there are a number of holes in the folds 
of drapery above and below on this side for the reception 
of the binding pegs. 

“ The left hand hangs liy (.he knee, on which rests the 
W('ight of the body. 

yoi,, V. 
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“The wliole figure is enveloped in a sliect thrown over the 
shoulders and liroughfc across the chest. The folds of this 
drai)erv are very cleverly done, w'hilst every crease and fold is 
accurately carved^ the contour of the body it covers is dis- 
tinctly perceptible.” 

The statues aliove described, along with all the other relics, 
were sent by Dr. Bcllew to the Pcshfiwur Museum, from 
whence they have since been removed to the Labor Museum. 

The two statues I have recognised from Dr. Bellew’s 
description ; and from their long hair and moustaches, I 
take them to he the figures of kings, or laymen of rank, 
wdio had been benefactors of this particular establishment. 

Both of the figures have lost their feet. This mutilation 
might have been expected in a statue exposed in an open 
chapel of the monastery ; hut it is difficult to account for 
the mutilated state of the small statue which was found 
imbedded in the solid mass of the stupa. The only explana- 
tion which I can think of, is that the tope may he of late 
age, say 500 or 600 A. D., after the first persecution of 
Buddhism hy the Saiva kings of the Little Yuchi, when the 
zeal of first converts had long since died away, and the 
growing indifiterence of the people no longer required the 
manufacture of new statues. 

Under such circumstances, I can readily suppose that the 
builders of the tope may have deposited any piece of Bud- 
dhist sculpture that came to hand, just as Brahmans at the 
present day will set up and worship any statue which may 
lio found, caring little for its state of mutilation, and still 
less for its possible connexion with Jainism or Buddhism. 

I have already suggested that Sahri-Bahlol may ho the 
city mentioned hy Hwen-Thsang, where the PJshi Ekasringa 
had resided before the time of Asoka.^ 

The' place described hy the pilgrim was situated to the 
south of a high mountain which was 1(5 miles to the north- 
west of JPo-lii-sha, or Shahhaz-garhi. It possessed a mon- 
astery and a stupa erected on the spot whore the Bishi had 
lived. In all these particulars Sahri-Bahlol corresponds very 
closely with the descriiitiou of Hwtm-Thsang. The high 
mountain I would identify with Takht-i-Bahi, from which 
Salu'i-Bahlol lies south 2h miles. Tlic stupa and monastery 


' Julii'ii’,-. Ihvi'ii-Tlisiiiipr, II, 133 , 
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excavated by Dr. Eellow I Avould ideutit'y with fclio stupa 
and monastery seen by tbe pilgrim. The name by which the 
ruins are now known, Bhamdmi, seems to l)e an old one, and 
if so, it probal^ly refers to the Saint, or Eishi, Ekasringa. I take 
Dhamdmi to be derived from the Sanskrit JDJiarmmatman, a 
“ saint, " which in Pali would lose both the r and although 
the Pali form of atman, according to Vararuebi,^ is not 
amma, hut afpa, which would make Blmmnappa. 

About 700 feet from Dr. Bellew’s tope, and a little to 
the Avest of north, there is a long low mound, not more 
than 6 feet in height, which is ploughed over annually. It 
is only knoAvn as “ Misri’s field” from the name of the present 
owner, b'rom him I learned that pieces of sculpture were 
frequently turned up by his plough, and that several statues 
had been seen beneath the soil. 

The field had already been sown with Avheat, but as the 
owner was wilhng to take compensation for the loss of his 
seed, I began an excavation at once on the spot pointed out 
by himself on the west side of the mound. There Avas 
a holloAV in the north side, from which the owner said a 
“ Sahib, ” most probably Dr. Bellew, had taken several 
statues. Here also I dug, but without any success. On the 
Avest side, however, no less than ten statues were discovered, 
several of them in an upright position, and all of them 
in one line at the foot of a wall. On clearing a part of this 
AA-all, I found that it was a basement which had once su|)- 
jjorted a number of separate chapels. The distance between 
the tAVO extreme figures of the ten, both of which were 
upright, was 84 feet 8 inches, which makes the mean space 
between each pair of figures 9 feet 5 inches. Each chapel, 
therefore, may have been 8 feet square with an interval of 
1-|- foot, Avhich is rather larger than those of the northern 
range of chapels at Takht-i-Bahi. 

Al l the ten statues thus discovered were figures of Buddha, 
cither seated or standing. Two of them Avere colossal ; the 
others life size and half size. Along Avith them were found 
two broken alto-relievos, one head of a king, with moustache, 
long hair, and a tall head dress, besides numerous fragments 
of statues and smaller sculptures, and several y)laster heads, 
and plaster lions. The niches or chapels were plastered; 


’ liiissen, Iiihlitiitiuin's r.iii'!;nai rradi-il.if.T, p. 85. 
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bat tlic scmicii’calai' liood of tbc upper dome of a central 
cliapcl u'as of stone, and of larger size than the single 
example now existing at Takht-i-Balii. The two aUo-re- 
liecos would also appear to have been of larger size than 
tliose found at Takht-i-Bahi, as one of them must have been 
nearly 3 feet in height, and the other was 32 inches in height 
and the same in breadth. 

The whole surface of the mound was thickly strewn with, 
small pieces of stone and broken pottery, amongst which I 
found several pieces covered with a black shiny glaze both 
inside and outside, and a single piece of bond with a few letters 
incised on the outside and distinctly legible. These letters 
are Maghe-cha iu the upper line and sa in the lower line. To 
the cha of the upper line I would add tnra^ thus making 
“ MagM chatura,” on the fourth day of MCigli} A whole 
dcay’s search proved unsuccessful in finding a second piece 
of this inscribed bowl, but the fact that inscriptions do exist 
in these ruins should he borne in mind by every explorer, 
as every fragment is valuable. 

Tills mound was about 125 feet square on the crest, 
with a lower portion 76 feet in breadth on the west side. I 
dug trenches at right angles across the middle of it, and iu 
other places, in the hope of finding some traces of the other 
sides of the quadrangle. But these excavations wore unsuc- 
cessful, and I was reluctantly obliged to give up the furtlier 
exploration of this promising site. 

A second mound on the north side, marked B in the 
map, also yielded several broken figures, and a portion of a 
large alto-reliew, which must have been 2 feet in width. 
This mound was 300 feet in length by 150 feet in breadth, 
and Irom 10 to 12 feet in height. There were no traces of 
walls, hut the whole was ploughed over, and the surface was 
covered with small pieces of stone and some broken pottery. 
I made some excavations without success, and as tbe owner 
of the field could not point out any spot Avhore sculptiu’cs 
had been seen, I gave up all fui-ther search. 

Most of the other mounds bad already been opened, 
I belieA^e, by Dr. Bellew ; but there was a small one, about 
6,000 feet from the city on tbe north side, Avhich ap];>earcd to 
bo intact. On the outside there AAaas a square basement of 


* See lU'.xtc XV 1, n_cr. (3^ foi- copy of this. hiscripUou. 
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bricks, but tlic iuterior was filled with rubble and earth, in 
the middle of which was found a small pot of red earthen- 
ware, only 3 inches in diameter, filled with human honesd 
I conjecture that this mound was the remains of a small 
brick stupa, about 10 feet in diameter, which had long ago 
been pulled down to furnish materials for one of the houses 
in the city. 

The only other discovery made at Sahri-Bahlol was a 
broken Imr/am of white marble. The cylindrical portion 
wms 5 j inches in diameter, which was increased to 7 inches 
on one side by the projection of a single face of Siva, with 
his third eye conspicuous on his forehead." This is the only 
sculptured evidence of the former existence of Brahmanism 
that I discovered in the Yusufzai district. The numismatic 
evidence, hoAvever, is very abundant in the number of silver 
and copper coins of Syalapati Deva and Samanta Deva, 
hearing the bull of Siva, which are constantly being found, 
and wdfich arc procurable in every bazar in the country. 

On one of the northern mounds close to a large old 
well I found a seven-inch lotus flower very boldly carved out 
of a block of kankar. ^ It had once been plastered. I 
presume that it wms a projecting boss ; hut a careful search 
fa^cd to find another specimen or even a second piece of 
kankar. 

I obtained very few coins at Sahri-Bahlol, as the village 
is very small, containing only a few houses, and possess- 
ing only one Baniya. But the few coins brought to me 
comprised several of the early Indo-Scythians, which are 
sufficient to show that the place must have been in existence 
at the beginning of the Christian era. Both Ba-Hian and 
Sung-Tun describe a famous stupa which was built to com- 
memorate the spot where “ Buddha gave his eyes in charity.” 
The former places it at seven days’ journey to the west of 
Taxila,'‘ which agrees exactly with the position assigned to 
it by Sung-Yrui in his record of three days west to the 
Indus, plus three days west to Fo-s7m-fu, plus one day west 
to the stupa of the “ Eye-gift.” According to these accounts, 
the site of this famous stupa must have been at Sahri- 


1 Sen Pliile XII, fig. 5, for si sketch of this vessel. 

“ Sec Piute XII, fig. G, for ii sketch of this liiigam. 

See Piute XII, fig. 7, lor ii sketch of this flower. 

Bciil’.s Bmldhi.st Pilgrims, p. 30, for Po-Hiiiii, and ji. 301 for Himg-Vun. 
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Palilol. In tliis case I Avoukl idciitily it wiLli the great 
stupa, called DhamiWi, Trliicli was opened hy _Dr. Ecllow. 
According to ra-Hinn this stupa was enriched with gold and 
silver. Hero also, according to Sniig-Yuu, there was a 
temple, of which one stone possessed “ the impress of the 
foot of Kusyapa Bnddha.” 

jamAl-gahtii. 

Tlio village of Jamal-garhh is situated to the south of the 
Paja ridge which separates Liinkhor from Sudani, just at the 
point where the Gadar Bud breaks through the hills. It is 
nearly equidistant from Mardan, Takht-i-Bahi, and Shdhhaa- 
garhi. Prom the first it bears nearly due north eight miles ; 
from the second it bears east-north-east ; and from the last 
it is nearly north-west. 

The Buddhist mins occupy the top of the hill over- 
looking the village, and about 600 feet above the plain. The 
general dhection of the buildings lies across the liill from 
north to south. The style of building is the same as that 
which has already been described at other places, hut the 
great blocks of building are dilfereutly arranged and present 
many new features which are wanting at Takht-i-Bahi. The 
general state of both ruins is about the same ; hut these are 
ou a ratlier larger scale, and their sculptures are more 
numerous. They arc also generally in a bettor state of preser- 
vation, aud several of the statues and capitals show distinct 
traces of having been richly gilded. The first actual dis- 
covery was made by myself in January 1848, during my 
hurried visit to Shahhfiz-garhi, when I obtained a very fine 
head of Buddha in excellent preservation. The stupa itself 
was opened by Colonel Lumsden in 1852, hut without any 
special result, although some very fine broken sculptures 
were obtained in the enclosure. A man, who had often seen 
the stupa before it was opened, informed me that it was 
about 6 feet higher than at present, and that the platform 
around it had a number of statues upon it, all of which 
were removed Ijy a Colonel Saheh ou twelve camels some 
ten or twelve years ago. 

The accompanying map of the ruins* has been I'cduccd 
from the survey made by Sergeant Wilchcr, who was cm- 

1 Sue Plite II ll)r tlie iiiiip of the Yiisulzni Dislvicl, iiml I’liiU XIII for ii outici'iiI iiluii 
of fill! .l.iulill-gllvlu UUl. ‘ 

’ See PliiA .xllliiiul XIV, 
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ployed with the 8th Company of Sappera and Miners under 
the command of Lieutenant Crompton, n. e., in excavating 
these ruins. During the past cold season I twice visited 
Jamhl-garhi, and on tlic second occasion I made some partial 
excavations within the enclosure marked A, which showed 
me that this block consisted of a largo stupa surrounded 
with a circle of chapels, just as the Takht-i-Bahi stupa was 
surrounded with a quadrangle of chapels. I traced the en- 
closing wall all round, and cleared the upper part of the 
flight of steps leading downwards to an oblong court-yard 
which was then barely traceable. These partial excavations 
brought to light so many statues and broken sculptures that 
I decided upon employing the Saj)pers in clearing out the 
whole of the ruins. The result is given in the accompany- 
ing map, which shows all the buildings of a complete 
Buddhist establishment disposed in a series of courts, or 
blocks of buildings, which differ from those of Takht-i-Bahi 
in their general arrangement. The most striking difference 
is the absence of any large monastery, the cells of the 
monks being scattered over the position in small separate 
buildings of from one to four rooms each. Prom this ar- 
rangement I infer that many of the smaller buildings outside 
the monastery at Takht-i-Bahi may also have been the dwell- 
ings of monks. 

The principal group, marked A in the map, consists 
of a stupa, 22 feet in diameter, standing on a circu- 
lar base, and surrounded by a polygonal enclosure of 
small vihdrs or chapels. The basement of the stupa is the 
only portion now standing. This is divided into twenty sides 
or faces, separated by pilasters, with a seated figure of 
Buddha in each compartment ; the whole being executed in 
coarse stucco, which bears many traces of having once been 
coloured red. The circular space between the stupa and 
chapels was paved throughout with large slabs of dark blue 
slate. The chapels, which formed the enclosure, stood on a 
continuous basement like that of the stupa itself. This was 
divided into straight faces of unequal length, according to 
the size of the chapels above them. Some of these faces 
were covered wdth plain .stucco; but most of them were 
ornamented with seated figures of Buddha, alternately 
Ascetic and Toacliei-, and smaller slunding ngums of Buddha 
liotwoen them. 
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The diapchs vaiicd in size from 8^ to il feet square. Only 
the lower parts of the walls now remain, and I did not see 
a single fijinre in situ; but on clearing the pavement below, 
I found so many statues lying immediately in front of the 
olsapols, that the conclusion was quite irresistible that these 
statues must once have stood in the chapels, or niches, above 
thoui. I found also several Corinthian capitals of pilasters, 
which once formed the ends of tlic side walls of the chapels. 
These capitals are all of the Indo-Oorinthian style, with 
boldly do,signod volutes and two tiers of acanthus leaves, 
deeply and delicately chiselled. Some of them have small 
figures of Buddha, either sitting or standing, amongst the 
acanthus leaves, and many of them stiU preserve the traces of 
gilding. These capitals arc of several distinct sizes, which 
i suppose may he assigned to the several different sizes of 
the chapels. Altogether there were 15 large chapels ; but in 
some of the spaces between them small niclies were fo]'mcd 
by making a cross wall, and covering the space with a flat 
beam or frieze ornamented with a single line of moulding. 
One of these small niches will be found in my plan of the 
great stupa and its enclosime between Nos. 2 and 3 cliapelsh 
I found nothing to show bow these chapels Avere roofed, but 
there can be little doulit that they were covered with over- 
lapping stones, like the chapels at Takht-i-Bahi, and like all 
the other buildings at Jamfil-garhi itself. 

In the accompanying plate, I have given a section of this 
group of buildings, showing the various chapels completed 
as I suppose them to have been. The open space between 
ihe stupa and the chapels varies (rom 11 to 12 feet in 
breadth, hut this space Avas not left empty, a,s I found a 
piece of a round kankar shaft, 31 inches in dinmeter, still 
standing in situ on the east side oh. the stupa, besides 
numerous pieces of small votive stupas, and of stone um- 
hrclJas, varying in size from 2| feet doAvn to mere toys of 
4 and 5 inches. The very same arrangements still exist in 
Burma, and may he seen on a grand scale in Prome and 
Bangoon. I'he court must have been closed by a door, as 
I found two large flat slabs of kankar lying' biolcen near 
the top of the flight of steps and pierced with round 
holes lor the Avoi'king of the tenon pivots of a door. 

' in Nos. a ;mil (i in rli,i|,|.|s ;iiv in ihn 

hi'ldw UiL'ui. llii.s 1 lute i.s lioin i»y own nu'a&mciuenls. 
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As tlie pavement of the floor was complete, I cMjnclucle 
that some portion of the doorway must have heeti roofed in 
with these large slabs. The kankar stone is called kaiijur 
both here and in the Rawal Pindi District. On the south 
side a flight of 16 steps led to an oblong court below, 
marked B in the map, which was surrounded by chapels on 
all sides. I have, therefore, ventured to call it the “ Vihar 
Court.” Lieutenant Crompton states that “a series of 
sculptures was found in situ on the risers of steps,” repre- 
senting various scenes. Some of these sculptures have been 
broken since their discovery by the bigoted Muhammadan 
people of the country. The middle of this court is nearly 
filled with a number of chapels and small stupas, a pathway 
varying in width from 5 to 10 feet being left all round 
between them and the side chapels of the quadrangle. There 
are eight stupas still remaining, and two square basements 
on which others must once have stood. The largest of these 
is only 6 feet in diameter, and the smallest 4 feet. 

The remains of this couil were entirely buried beneath 
the ground when the excavation was begun by the Sappers. 
I believe that some of this accumulated rubbish must have 
been recent, as much of the material of the previous excava- 
tions was thrown out on this side, and completely covered 
the flight of steps. Lieutenant Crompton mites that the 
sculptures found in this court “ were very good and interest- 
ing, including many statues of kings, i. e., figures with 
mustachios and jewels round the neck and upper arm and 
with sandals on the feet. One of these has a short inscrip- 
tion of seven letters on the nimbus or glory at the back of the 
head.^ There were also discovered several half capitals of 
pillars or pilasters in “ excellent preservation, some as large 
as 2 feet side ; no trace of the pillars or pilasters themselves.” 
The best preserved specimens of these capitals and of the 
alto-relievos “ had the remains of gold leaf about them, 
showing that they were once gilt in whole or in part.”- This 
Vihar Court is 72 feet long and 33 feet broad, and contains 
27 chapels in the four sides, and nine in the middle, with the 
remains of 10 small stupas. 

Near the east end of the south side of the Vihhr Court 
a flight of 10 steps leads down to a small court which is now 

^ These luttors appear to be Sapliae Vamirntthha. — See IMati.* XVI, No. y. 

" liGlter of liiGutoiiiint Crompton, R, E., dated 7kb April 187JJ. 
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opon. toTvartls iliG east. On the west it is closed by a roTV of 
four chapels. There are two more chapels on the south side, 
and a sins^le isolated chapel on the east side. In the middle 
there are^threc small square basements, the remains of small 
stupas. This court being the lowest part of the position, 
the remains of the buildings were deeply buried, and nothing 
was visible on the surface. Sergeant Wilcher states that 
the accumulation of ddbris was from 8 to 13 feet deep. On 
the south side there is a flight of three steps leading to an 
oblong court. On the northern flight of 10 steps, leading 
into the Vibar Court, many beautiful sculptures were fouud, 
most of them gilt, and one in particular, a large pilaster- 
capital, well carved and profusely ornamented.’ The court 
itself also yielded several good sculptures. 

To the south of the last there is another oblong , enclo- 
sure of a totally different character. This consists of a block 
of building 75 feet long and 38 feet broad outside, with three 
rooms or cells at the southern end, and two niches in the 
wall of the northern end, which is of the unusual thickness 
of 0 feet. Between the cells and the niches this court is 
entirely empty, and shows no traces of any buildings. It is 
closed on all sides ; Imt there are five small openings in the 
south wall, overlooking the plains below, and tbrcc largcr 
openings on the north wall, of which the middle one leads 
into the small open court just described by a fliglit of tliree 
steps. The court thus walled in is 54 feet long by 32 feet 
broad, and is accessible only by the middle opening leading 
from the small court ou the north. There is nothing to show 
what may have been the use of this court ; but its largo 
empty space surrounded by high walls with only one door 
for access recalls the similar enclosm-e at Takht-i-Bahi, which 
was also surrounded by high walls with only a single open- 
ing to the outside. I believe, therefore, that this was the 
meeting ball of the fraternity, where they could assemble 
either to read their scriptures or to judge a dofaulting 
brother, equally safe from observation or interruption. ,A. 
reference to the plan will show that a wall only 9 feet high 
on the north side of this court would have screened the 
whole assembly from observation from the nearest point of 


* Nntr. In Wilrliuv’s niiip. This ciijHbl is 3 ) 1 
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the platform of tlie great stupa. Beneath the floor of tliis 
court aucl ou the south side faciug down, the hill, Avhere the 
wall is necessarily lofty, advantage has bceu taken of tli(,> 
slope of the ground to make a row of vaulted chambers, 
which I conclude must have hecu the granary of the 
establishment. 

At tlie north-east corner of this pile of building there is a 
staircase for access to the top of the wull. The object of 
ascending this wall is not obv'ious, but it may have been a 
commanding point either for calling the brothers together 
or for watching against interruption. 

The most important block of building is situated at a short 
distance to the north of the great stupa, and is marked E 
in the plan. This is a small quadrangle, 24 by 21 feet inside, 
■with the basement of a small stupa in the middle 3 feet 
2 inches high. Each side had four chapels, except ou the 
west where the place of one chapel was occupied by the 
entrance door. Outside, on the west, there was a single cell, 
marked H in the plan, which was separated from the build- 
ing by a staircase that led up to the roof. Erom this I 
infer that there was an upper storey to the cell, and that thi.s 
was the dwelling of two monks who had charge of the 
small stupa court. Both Lieutenant Crompton and Ser- 
geant Wilcher record that some very flue alto-relievos were 
found in this court. 

Still further to the west there is a single room, Ifl by 
12J feet, marked K in the plan, wliich is connected 
with the cell just described by a sliort wall from which 
I suppose that it was one of the buildings belonging to the 
small stupa establishment. It seems toolargefor a dwelling, 
and I feel doubtful whether it was ever roofed. 

Immediately to the north of the small stupa court there 
is another isolated building, 17-| by 12| feet, with unusually 
thick walls, which would seem to have been a vihdr or large 
temple. The entrance is on the north, and there are open- 
ings for light on the other three sides, one on the west, tAvo 
on the east, and two ou the south. Such openings were 
necessary and usual in the temples. Lieutenant Crompton 
thinks that it was “probably the dwelling-house of the 
priest in attendance hut the number of windows is de- 
cidedly opposed to this suggestion, and I think that it must 
have been a vihar or temple, with a large figure of Buddha 
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at the south end between the two windows and immediately 
opposite the door, and with smaller figures disposed on the 
north and south sides. Such an arrangement would require 
several openings to throw full light on the figures, which 
would he quite unnecessary in a dwelling-house. It is 
rattier against this conclusion, however, that neither Lieute- 
nant Crompton nor Sergeant Wilcher notice the discovery of 
any sculpture inside. That the building was roofed I con- 
clude from the presence of the windows, which would other- 
wise have been unnecessary. But the space of 12 ^ feet was 
a large one for the overlapping dome, which in nearly all 
these Yusnfzai examples is limited to about 8 feet, excepting 
a single chapel at Takht-i-Bahi which is 10 feet square, and 
which was certainly roofed, as it possesses a window as well 
as a door. 

To the west of the last, and to the south-west of the 
small stupa court, there is a block of three rooms or cells, 
marked G in the plan, which are very conveniently situated 
for the dwellings of monks attached to this stupa. The 
middle room is 13 feet by 9 feet, and the two end rooms are 
9 feet square. There may also have been an upper storey, 
but this is doubtful. 

The only other large building on the top of the hill is a 
square block to the east of the great stupa, which is marked 
L on the plan. This building is 35 feet long and 27 feet broad 
outside, and contains two rooms on the east and two on the 
west side, each 8 feet square, divided by a passage into which 
they open. Brom the great thickness of the walls of this 
building I conclude that it must have had an upper storey 
to which access was obtained by a staircase at tbe end of 
the passage, wliich still exists in a ruined state. The position 
of this building is on a level with tbe platform of tbe great 
stupa. Sergeant Wilcher describes it as “ a well built 
dwelling-house on an eminence commandins? the entire 

• 5 3 ^ 

mills. 

Due east from the great stupa, and just 100 feet dis- 
tant from, the last building, marked L, stands a still larger 
pile of ruins, 02 feet by 47 feet, which has not been excavated. 
This I believe to be another large dwelling-house of two or 
tlnee storeys, which would have contained not less than 16 
or 20 cells for monks. It is quite possible, however, that it 
may have been the square court of another stupa. 
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The religious establishment on the hill of Jamal-garhi was 
supplied with water hy an artihcial reservoir in which the 
rain was collected. This cistern lies to the west of the 
great stupa, and at the time of my visit in January it still 
held some water. According to the people it is qiiite full 
in the rains, and generally la.sts for the greater part of the 
year. This it may easily do now as there is no one to drink 
it, except a few shepherds who take their sheep to browse on 
the hill. Dr. BelleAv* also notes that at the foot of the 
hill there is a deep, wide, and substantial masonry reser- 
voir still in good preservation, and always containing water 
throughout the year.” 

The ruins at Jamal-garhi are much more accessible than 
those of Takht-i-Bahi, as they stand immediately above the 
high road leading from Suwat, through Kfitlang and Shdh- 
bhz-garhi, to the Indus. But as all the existing biddings are 
of a religious character, the site was simply that of a large 
monastic establishment with its topes and vihars, the 
nearest town being that of Sdwal-dher, distant 2-J miles to 
the east, which is precisely the same relative position that 
Sahri-Bahlol bears to Takht-i-Bahi. 

Some account of the sculptures discovered at Jamhl-garhi 
will be given in an appendix, together with a few selected 
specimens of the Indo-Oorinthian capitals and other portions 
of the exhumed buildings, for the purpose of showing 
the very rich and beautiful style of architecture which 
was so extensively used by the Buddhists of the Khbul 
Valley about the beginning of the Christian era. , 

KI-IAEKAI. 

Kharkai is a small village in the extreme north of the 
Lfmklior Valley, and within three miles of the Suwat frontier. 
It is equidistant from Takht-i-BaM and Jamdl-garhi, being 
16 miles to the east of north from the former and the same 
distance to the west of north from Jamal-garhi. The ruins 
have not yet been examined, but from the accounts that I 
received from Mr. Beckett, the Assistant Commissioner of the 
Yusufzai District, who had visited the place, they are quite 
as extensive as those of Takht-i-Bahi and Jamhl-garhi. I 
saw a large collection of Kharkai sculptures in Mr. Beckett’s 


1 llcpovt on YusuCzai, p. 137. 
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possession, and I obtained a considerable number myself. 
These are similar in all respects to the seulptures that have 
been dug up at other places, but they are said to be very 
numerous ; and as those Avhich I have seen are generally in 
good eondition, the complete excavation of the ruins at 
llharkai is very desirable, and Avill, I hope, he carried out 
during the ensuing cold season. 

The most curious sculptures that I got from Kharkai 
were three slabs which once formed three sides of a relic 
chamber or small cell for the deposit of a relic casket. The 
inner face of each stone licars a figure of Buddha, and the 
three stones are grooved near the ends so as to fit together 
accurately. They are also marked with four Arian letters, 
a and r on one, a on the second, and de on the third. It is 
scarcely possible that these can have been mason’s marks 
required for the proper fitting of the few places of such a 
simple construction. I think it much more probable that 
they were intended to record the name of the king or holy 
man whose relics w^ere enshrined in the receptacle. They 
may be road as Ara-de {va) the common form of Arya Dem, 
which would be the name of some famous saint, as Arya, 
“the veuerahlo” or “the reverend” was a title of great 
respect which was given only to the most eminent members 
of the Buddhist priesthood. Now, Arya Beva was one of 
the most prominent disciples of Naglujnna, and a well known 
leader of the Buddhist church. He was also one of the ac- 
tive propagators of the Madhyamika doctrines of his master.* 
As a disciple of Nhgarjuna, his date cannot he placed later 
than the beginning of the Christian era. As this date accords 
with that which may he assigned to all the principal Bud- 
dhist remains in the Tusufzai District, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the relic receptacle found at Kharkai inust have 
contained some relics of this famous teacher. The same date 
is assigned to him by Tdranath and the Tibetan authorities, 
who naake him not only the contemporary of Kanishka hut 
also the converter of that monarch to Buddhism." The 
enshrinement of his relics at Kharkai is thus satisfactorily 
accounted for by his intimate connection with Kanishka and 
the countries to the west of the Indus. 


T . Asiiitie Society’s Jounml, Vol. VII, n, 144- Unniour’s 

Iiitroil. a Histwi '0 clu BuddhisTOe Indieu, pp. 5(i0.— See Tlale XII, Figs. 1,2,;! 4 
- \ asfeilicf rf Tunmuth, traiialuted by La Couime, pp, 31, ^ ' » • 
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Tlie mason’s common practice of marking’ tlie stones of a 
building for their guidance seems to have been generally 
adopted in Ghndbara. The usual marks are crosses and circles 
and broad arrows; but at Kharkai I found three stones 
marked with Arian letters. Two of these, n and b, were cut 
in the rough backs of the sculpture ; but the third, j, is on the 
upper edge, as if for the purpose of guiding the builder in 
the proper adjustment of the stone to its neighbours. 

SAWAL-DIIEh. 

The remains at Sawal-dher, 2^ miles to the east of Jamhl- 
garhi, are mostly covered by the houses of the village and are, 
therefore, inaccessible. It is believed, however, that some 
of the finest sculptures in the Labor Museum were obtained 
at this place by I)r. Bellew.* 

NOGRAM. 

The small village of Nogram is situated just beyond the 
British frontier, at 22 miles to the east of Mardhn and 1(5 
miles to the north of Ohind (or Hoond, of our maps), 
Towering over the village is the steep hill of Bani-gat^ which 
derives its name from a tall upright stone standing on the 
top, that can be seen for many miles around. According 
to the general belief of the people one of the ancient queens of 
the country used to sit upon this rock, from whence she 
could see over tbe whole plain even as far as Hashtnagar ; 
and whenever any quantity of dust was observed, she knew 
that several mcrcliants were traAmlling togetlier, and at once 
di.spatcbed a body of ber soldiers to plunder them. 

The ruins on the lull of R,aui-gat have already been de- 
scribed both by Loweutbal and by myself.” They have been 
visited by many people, but owing to their position beyond 
the British frontier not more than half of the existing ruins 
have hecn examined, and the excavations in the nearest part 
have, therefore, been very superficial. I believe, however, 
tJiat arrangements might easily ho made with the Khudu 
Khels, who are a friendly tribe, for the complete explorations 
of this very promising site. The walls of the buildings at 
llani-gat are quite difierent from all others in the Yusnfzai 

1 Mcinovariduiii l)y ftfr. l^nclLni rmvt'll on the scnlpfcnros m tin* LeiIum- Museum. 

~ See Tjuvn'nthars nceontiL in Asiatic Society’s Jouniiil, 18t)S, p. 5, tiud iriy envn 

Mrcouiit in Archmulotriciil Survey of Intlia, Vol Hi p* 
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District. They are built of uneven blocks, neatly fitted to- 
gether by the insertion of small fragments of flat slates. 
But the walls of the Eani-gat ruins are bifilt throughout of 
squared blocks of granite, neatly dressed and carefully^fitted, 
and their evident costliness would seem to show that Mdni-gat 
must have been one of the principal strongholds of the 
country. I have previously suggested its ideutification 
with Aornos ; and I think that my suggestion is a much 
more probable one than any other that has yet been offered. 

The ruins on the Eani-gat Hill have also been visited and 
described by Dr. Belle w, whose intimate acquaintance with 
all the old sites in the Yusufzai Distriet and extensive ex- 
plorations at Sahri-Balilol and other places give so much 
weight and authority to his opinions that I am glad to be able 
to quote his account of the remains on this remarkable site ; 

They are very extensive,” he says, “ and differ from those 
already described only in material, not in general plan or 
architecture. There are the same pointed arches and under- 
ground passages, the same sort of doors and windows, 
and the same sort of quadrilaterals with chambers, &c. 
The statuary and sculptures also represent the same figures 
and scenes, in the same material, a soft blue slate, of 
coarse texture, but the general aspect of these ladus is very 
difterent from that of others. The various structures are 
built of accurately fitted and carefully chiselled blocks of 
clean, light- coloured granite, evidently quarried on the sj)ot. 
The neatness and aocuracy of the architecture is wonderful. 
The generality of the blocks of granite measure 3 feet 
by 2 feet by 1 foot. The scenery on the top of this ridge, 
in the midst of its ruin and desolation, is most wild and 
picturesque. Huge rocks rear up amongst rugged walls, 
and heaps of chiselled stones that cover the suri'ace in most 
appropriate disorder, whilst scattered clumps of trees and 
shrubs, forming dark retreats and hiding-places, add to the 
charms of the scene. Our visit to the Nowagrfim ruins, 
which are also called those of Eani-gat, from a prominent 
boulder rising up from their midst, was hasty and incom- 
plete. We did not see the northern end of the ruins at all, 
but_ were told that amongst them was a large tumulus 
encircled by buildings in the debris of which were mixed 
fragments of sculptures and idols. These ruins are also 
called Bagifim, as well as by the names above m(mtioned. 
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“ Amongst fclie ruins we examined we noticed several 
boulders of rock, the under-surfaces of wliicli liad Ireen 
carved out into domed cavities capable of sheltering I'roin 
two to a dozen men. They are now used as the cooking and 
sleejniig places of shepherds, who graze their flocks on the 
rich pastures of this hill.” 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM YUSUFZAI. 

I have reserved to the last niy notice of the various in- 
scriptions which have been discovered in tlic Yusufzai District, 
as not one of them was found in sUa, and nothing more is 
known about them save the bare names of the places of 
then’ discovery. I have arranged them chronologically 
according to the dates recorded in them. I do not presume 
to offer any translations of them. My sole wish is to make 
them accessible to scholars, for which purpose I have collect- 
ed them together in one plate, i and, as a possible assistance 
towards their translation, I will now give my own traus- 
iitcratioLis of them. 

No. 1 . — Lowumtiial — FOUN u AT Zeoa, dated S. n=E. C. 40. 

■J , — Sam 10-1-1 ( = 11) Ashadusa niasasa di 30, Vdej/ana qu. 1 
Isachhii Hitmi. 

3 .’ — Chtnnui Usjni Kkara dammardaJensa Kanjsdkasa fctja 

d/uir//ii dadahtuMii Idadnmnlchadrapc a de asa (9 leUers) jjidra 
(0 kltoivs, tlio last two being- iierhaps ptiyac ) . 

;3. — Hilda, &e., (eucliug- with) Saufjlia^iuilra sa ddiiam. 

This inscription, which is engraved ou a rough block of 
quartz, d feet long and 1 foot broad, Avas found at Zeda, near 
Ohind, by Lbwenthal. It is noAV in the Labor Museum, 
where I have repeatedly examined it and have copied the 
doubtful letters iu dilTcrcut lights. It opens in the usual 
wmy until the date: “ In the Sam vat year 11, ou the 20th 
day of the month of Ashada.” Then follows the name of 
Vdeyam, wliieh I take to be that of the district known as 
Vcljjdna in Sanskrit ; and the following letters, fjit 1, may 
perhaps denote the particular portiou of the district. At 
lii-st I read the whole as Tldeyanagara, for JJdinagar, a name 
which is known to all the people on both hanks of the Indus, 
but which is applied to at least three or four different places. 
The following words — Isachhu nami — would seem to have 

* Sli! I’hilc XVI. 
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been a common phrase of the peiiod, as they are fonnd also 
in the next inscription immediately after the date. 

Some of the letters in the opening words of the second line 
are rather douhtfiil, hut the name and title of Kanishkasa 
raja arc particularly clear and distinct. Then follow some 
■words which I read as Gandhari/a, Dculahhasa. The fu'st 
name I take to he almost certain, and it is the very name that 
might ho expected, as Eanishka is constantly referred to by 
the Chiaese as King of Gandhara. Of the remaining por- 
tion, the only words that I can read with certainty arc the 
last three, Sangha-mitra sa ddiiam or the “ gift of Sangha" 
initra.” This inscription ivas, therefore, one of the usual 
records of some gift by a pious Buddhist, as the name of the 
donor clearly indicates. 

No. 2 . — Conning II AM — prom Ohind. 

I brought this inscription from the hanks of the Indus 
early in 1848, and deposited it in the Labor Kesidency for 
safe custody ; but I am sorry to say that it had disappeared 
before 1853, most probably to become the curry-stone of one 
of the llcsiclency servants. I piibli.shed this inscription in 
1864,1 Put I was then unable to read it. I now give another 
copy of it made direct from one of my paper impressions. 
The stone is 204 inches in length. 

1. — Sam, 20 + 20 + 30 + 1 (=01) C'ketrasa mahasa dimsa aUamilG 

4 + 1 ( = 0) . Isaohh ii uavii satirana. 

2 . — es/tede. 

The date of this record is the Samvat year 01 (or a., d. di) 
on the Sth day of the month of Chaitra. 

No. 3 . — Bellew — FROM Takiit-i-Bajii. 

A notice 01 this inscription by Professor Bowson has 
already appeared in Triibner’s Literary Kceord as having been 
fonvarded to England by Dr. Leitner. The stone, itself 
was discovered by Er. Bellew, and has been jn’osented by 
him to the Labor Museum, We are indebted, liowcver, to 
Er. Leitner ^ for ^ bringing it to notice. I have repeatedly 
examined it in different lights and have made numerous im- 
pressions of it, from which, with tlie aid of a largo photo- 
graph, I have prepared the acconijianying copy." Before 

' Eoiifiiil Asiiitii: Soeicty’r; .louruiil, 1S54 ii. 7U5. 
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seeing Professor Dowson’s noticcj I had read the name of 
Gondophares, together ndtli the year of his reign, and the 
name of the month Vesakh, &c., ina small photograph. But 
an inspection of the stone showed me that there were two 
distinct dates — the first of which I take to he the year of the 
king’s reign, and the second the Samvat year. As the stone 
has been used for many years, perhaps for centuries, for the 
grinding of spices, all the middle part of the inscription has 
snifered and hecome indistinct, and some portions have been 
obliterated altogether. Bat the top and bottom lines, and 
the left hand portion of the three middle lines, are generally 
in very good preservation. The stone is 17 inches long- by 

inches broad. I read the legible portions of the inscrip- 
tion as follows 

1. — Maluiraijasa Gu(hii)liaram vasJia 20+ 1 + 2(=:26). 

2. — Sam:* * * iSafihwae 100 + 3(=10!j) Vemkkasa masasa divase. 

3. — 4 liiwici * * * 

4. — Favavala * * * 

5. — E * Naq}a])a (blank). 

0. — Piiupuyaii. 

In the first line it wil be observed that there is a rough 
space in the middle of the king’s name. Prom the appear- 
ance of the stone I am satisfied that this gap existed when 
the record was inscribed. There is, however, the trace of a 
peculiar flourish still visible in the left half of the broken 
space, which curiously enough is the very same that is now 
used by English clerks to denote a blank space when they 
make an erasure on paper, thus . This coincidence is pro- 
bably quite accidental; but I consider that it is a very 
good illustration of the practice of the old Indian masons 
when they met with a flaw in the stone. I read the open- 
ing of the inscription as follows : — 

“In the 26fch year of the great King Guduphara, in the 
Samvat year three and one hundred {repeated in figures) 
100 -j-S (103), in the month of Vaisakh, on the 4<th day.” 

Its last words, sapuyae, matu pitu puyae, “ for his own 
religious merit, and for the religions merit of his mother 
and father,” shows that it is only a simple record of the 
building of a stupa or vihdr by some pious Buddhist. 

This inscription is of more than usual interest, as it is 
almost certain that King Cfiiduphara, or Gondophares^ of 
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the cuins is the same as King Gimloferus of the Sfixoii 
Legenda Anrea, who is recorded to have put St. Thomas to 
death. This identification, which is, I believe, generally 
admitted as certain, although not proved, is of especial 
value in determining the era that is used in all those 
inscriptions. I have already assumed that the Samvat of 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu-Dcva is tUo same as the 
present Vikramadil.ya Samvat of India, as the dates of theii’ 
inscriptions, if referred to this era, correspond exactly with 
the known dates which liaA'^c hcen ascertained from other 
sources. The very same inference may he drawn in the 
present ease, as the date of Samvat 103, or A. D. 40, will 
make King Goudopliares an actual contemporary of St. 
Thomas, with whom he is always connected in the ancient 
legends. According to this view the reign of Gondophares 
must have begun in A. D, 21, and as his coins arc almndant 
he may be supposed to have reigned for at least 80 years. Ills 
death woidd thus have taken place in A. D. 51, or perhaps a 
few years later. That Gondophares was a contemporary of 
the Parthian king Artabanus III we have a distinct proof 
in some silver drachms of that king whiclr arc counter- 
marked with the peculiar monogram of Gondophai’es. Now, 
Ai'tahanus reigned from A. D. 14 to 4Q, which agrees oxantly 
with the period assigned to Gondophares on t;hc authority 
of the legend. 

There are two distinct versions of the legend of St. Thomas 
and King Gondophares — the one preserved in the “Legend 
Aurea,i”and the other in the Apocryjihal Acts of tlio 
Apostles written by Lcucius and his copyist Abdias." Tu 
the first version the apostle is said to have converted the 
sister of the king’s wife, named Migdonia, for whicli ho was 
thrown into prison, and afterwards put to death. In the otlnu- 
version St. Thomas is sold to Gundophares as a slave, and is 
said to have converted the king himself. He then left 
Gnndopliares and went to the country of King Meodem, hy 
whom ho was eventually put to death. The scene of his death 
is said to have been the city of Calamina in India:*” 

* Sec 1 iirnei' s Aiig-lo-Snxons, Vol. IJ, p. 147, nolo, sinil Sirs, Jameson’s Siici’cil and fjci'i'n' 
dary Art, Vol. I, iij). 2‘J5-G. 

- See I’ulji'ieiiis’ C'.idc.\ Apocryphns Novi Testamenti. and Yule’s Cathay, Vol U, p. :i7G 
ulioru it short vi'ision of blip legend is givfii, 
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No. -J'. — CuNKlNRJIAJL UR.O.U PaNJTAR. 

I brought this inscription from tlie banks of ike Indus iii 
1848> and deposited it along with No. 2 in the Labor 
Residency, -wliere it no doubt shared the same fate as the 
other as it has not been seen since. I published it in 1851, but 
the date of the reading then given was aftorward.s corrected 
by myself;! and as the remarks wliich accompanied my 
corrected reading apply equally to the important date in the 
inscription of Gondophares just given, I will repeat them 
here in jnstiheation of the value of 100 which I have as- 
signed to one of the symbols. “ In the remarks on my 
Yusufzai inscription from Panjtar I have read the date as 
the year 122, the only doubtful figure being that for hundreds, 
which I have taken as 100, on the ground tliat the power 
of the Yuchi kings, according to the Chinese, did not last 
beyond the beginning of the 3rd century of the Christian 
era. Since writing these remarks I have referred to 
GesoninSjS where I find the fullest confirmation of the value 
which I have assigned to the centenary figure. The con- 
tracted word sum for Samnal, “year,” is followed hy an 
upright stroke, which in Phcenician, Arammo Egyptian, and 
Palmyrenian is the index for hundreds, the two symbols to- 
gethm signifying simply one hundred, as £1 signifies one 
I)OuiuI.” 

I have also }nade another important correction in my 
previous reading of masa siuJi pratlmme, which should he 
masrisa di prathmiic, where di is the usual contraction for 
divasa or “ day.” The reading now given is quite certain, 
and means simply the “first day of the month.” This 
correction is of considerable importance, as the form corres- 
ponds with that of all the Arian inscriptions hitherto 
discovered in the use of the solar reckoning of 30 days to 
the mouth, instead of the lunar reckoning hy the bright and 
dark fortnights of the moon, as in the first erroneous read- 
in s’. The following is a transliteration of this short record : — 

O o 

]. — 100 + 30-I-SO ( = 122) Sravanasa masasa di, jn-atkame 1, 
Muharaijnsa GusJiaiiasa Ra.^' 

2. — Spesam, asa livaii * * mo Ikn aiitumnja pntm hatra vidcsi ml7iah~ 
hhatra deme. 

— ])ana miira raia % pauya karona vaha makJm sinitliala lama 


' Bengal Asiatic Snciely’s Joiirnnl, 185'J, p. 705, auil IlAtl, 38G3, pp. 145, 150. 
" Monumeuta I’liffiuicia), pp. 88, 89. 
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It is very unfortunate that the name of the king is broken 
oil at the end of the first line, the initial letter H, or perhaps 
Jl’’, being the only one uumutilatecL The second letter, 
rrhich is^very doubtful, may he either or /m or The 
date points to one of the successors of G-ondophares ; hut 
the only names at present known are those of Abdagases, 
Orthagnes, Susan, and Pakores. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Orthagnes and Pakores reigned in Gandhara, 
and no portion of either of the names can be traced in 
the few doubtful letters of the inscription. The title of 
Ilahaniyasa Gnslianasa, or “ king of the Gnshhn tribe,” is 
already known from the Manikyala inscription of Court’s 
Tope and the coins of Knjula Kadaphes, or Kadphizes. On 
the coins, however, the tribal name is written Ktisliau and 
KlnisJum, which I have identified with the Ktiei- Shoeing of 
the Chinese authors. To this powerful race belonged Ka- 
nishka, Huvishka, and Yfisu Deva, the last of whom was 
still reigning in Samvat 98, or only 21 years prior to the 
date of this inscription.! It is probable, therefore, that it 
may belong to one of VasuDeva’s immediate successors; and 
if his family may bo identified with the Pauranic Kanwayas, 
as I have already suggested, then the name of the reigning 
king in Samvat 122, or A. D. 66, would have been NdrCiyana. 
Now, as the first two letters of the name may be read as 
Nare, it is quite possible that the name of the king recorded 
ill this inscription may have been Ndrdin, Avhich is the com- 
mon spoken form of Ndrekjan. In the Jain books this king 
is apparently represented by Nailla, Avhich is only another 
form of IS dray ana derived through the abbreviated Nama, 
of which Ave have a well-known example in the name of 
Neiini Devi, for Ndrdycmi Devi, who gives her name to 
Naini-Tal. Of the remaining portion of the inscription I 
am not able to offer any account. 

No. 5. — Cunningham — ruoM Saddo in SuirAT. 

The village of Saddo is situated on the left or eastern bank 
of the Malizai Sin, or Panjkora E/iver, and 25 miles to the 
north of the British boundary. The inscription is engraved 
on a rock in large letters. The copy taken by my servants 
was made under great dilflculties, and not without danger.^ 
It is therefore much less distinct and complete than it Avould 

' Avcliii'ologifiil Survuy of Iiuliii, Vul. Ill, jiji. 42 — 12. 

- The aoni; men pvoeured cDpies of an iiispriptiou of Kruin-au, Uiu I'ulii'llioiis IjruUinv of 
Iluiiiayuu, from Ajmera ui Bajawiir, l(i miles to tlie iioi'tli of Snddu aiul 40 miles Leyoud 

tliLi llritidli fi'oiilior. 
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iiave 1)ceu. if taken, under more favourable oircmnsfcances. 
But cnoug'li lias been copied to show, that tbc record is not 
later tlian the first century of the Christian era. I read the 
five letters of the first line as — 

1. — Ma&a Clietra di (vase). 

“ On tlie * day of the month Chaitra.” 

Many of the letters in the other linos arc very distinct and 
clear, but they are too scattered to yield any intelligible 
sentence. 

I read the whole as follows : — 

1. — Masa Cketra di, 

2. — rii * mitdcfuma saii/Ja. 

o , — esa Jiana * tm a * * nyajoya. 

4 . — yefudnlteasa ja. 

No. 6 . — Cunningham — pkom Sahri-Baiilol. 

The few letters of this record are inscribed on a jiiece of 
black pottery, w'hich looks as if it had formed part of a large 
shallow dish, not less than 10 or 12 inches in diameter. I 
have already referred to it in my account of Sahri-Bahlol ; but 
to complete my notice of the ancient Arian inscriptions of 
the Yusufzai District, I now give my proposed reading a 
second time. The letters are — Ulugha Che (tra) "in the 
month of Chaitra” with sa below. An offer of a good reward 
failed to bring to light any other portion of tliis bowl. 

No, 7 . — Cunningham — from Jaual-Gahhi. 

This inscription is engraved on a fragment of stone, 
which appears to have been part of the base of a pilaster. 
As a long continued search by my servants around the 
great stupa, as well as the subsequent complete clearance of 
tlie courtyard by the sappers, failed to bring to light a 
second piece, I fear that it will never be recovered. I read 
the few letters as follows ; — 

1. Budhavura masa die (Ira)* 

2. E * Ihnua. 

" On Wednesday, in the month of Chaitra.” 

No S. — Cunningham — from Jamal-Garhi. 

This short inscription of seven letters is engraved on the 
circular disc or glory surrounding the head of a statue 
w^hich I believe to be that of a king, as there are the re- 
mains of strings of pearls still traceable amongst the hair. 
I read the letters as Saphaii ilanmmhha, of which the first 
and last but one are somewhat doublful. The first may 
perhajis be Va or Jf% thus making IFaphaCi hut I am 
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iiicliued to prefer the value of sa. I take JDanamiihha to he 
the uame of tho king ; hut I cannot even guess at_ the pro- 
bable meaning' of the term Sapho-G which precedes it. 

I have also observed the following Arum letters on the bas- 
reliefs, a, h, de, he, ho, j, Jeh, n, p, r, ih, li, tr, which are 
evidently only mason’s marks, besides the figures 1, 2, 4i. 
As no Indian letters have been found upon any of them, I 
conclude that the whole of the sculptures must belong to 
the two centuries before and after the Christian era, as the 
Arian characters arc known to have fallen into disuse about 
A. D. 100 or a little later. 

KIIAIRABAD. 

One of the most important places on tho western bank of 
the Indus in ancient times would appear to have been tho 
groat fort of Khairabud, opposite Attak, which is Avell known 
to all tho people on both banks of the river as the strong- 
hold of Baja JETodi or Udi. It was first brought to notice 
by General Court, who says that its foundation was attri- 
buted to Baja Hodi'P and it has since been doseribed by 
Loivontbal, who speaks of tho tradition about Baja ILodi or 
Xfdi, extending to the “ topes and altars in the neighbourhood 
of Amerakhcl, near the Surkhuh^ ” Of Baja Htidi or Udi 
Masson says : “ This prince has attained a great traditionary 
fame in the countries between Jalalabfwl and the Ilydaspcs.^ ” 
But the name is not limited by the Ilydaspes, as the largo 
ruined city of Asarur is also said to have been called Udam- 
nagar, or Udinagar.-* Lowenthal suggests that the nanui 
may have been derived from that of tlm district of Udydua 
or the “ garden,” and he quotes Vivien do 8t. Martin for 
the extension of tliis name to Jalfilubad on the west and to 
Hasan Ahdfil on tho east. But this extension of tho name 
of IJdyuna to the west is, I believe, entirely founded on the 
possible identity of the modern Adiuapur with the aueient 
Udyana, wdiich seems to me to be quite untouablo. I have 
doubts also of its extension to the east beyond tho Indus, as 
I know of no authority for its application to Hasan Ahdal 
as stated by St. Martin. But even admitting that it was so 
applied, this wull not account for the attachment of tlie 
name of Baja Hudi to the ruins of Darapur on the Jhelain, 
and to those of Asarur, near Sangala, to the west of Labor. 

‘ Beiigiil Asiiitic Souiety’s Jouriiiil, Vol, V, p. 395. 

i V ” " 1803, p. 17. 

" Ariiiuii p. 105, 

Aixlirt.ologic,il Snivt-y ijf Iiuliii, Cimuiiigham, Vol. II, p. 200 . 
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I incline rather to identify the name of Raja EiiiU or Tldi 
with that of the great Indo-Scythian race of Yuti or YuGh% 
who became masters of the Kabul Valley towards the end 
of the second century B, 0., and had extended their arms 
over the Panjhb and North-West India before the beginning 
of the Christian era. By adopting this identification there 
is no difficulty about the extension of the name from Kabul 
even to the banks of the Jumna at Mathiu’a. According to 
the vfidespread traditions of the people, Hudi was the ILaja 
of Khairabad, and the enemy of Prince Rasalu, the son of 
Shlivhhan. Now if Salivhhan was a Saka, as seems highly 
probable from his era being called Saka Sdlivdhan, then 
the enmity between Hudi and Rasalu would be only the 
natural hostility of the two races of Tochari and SacsB, or of 
the iuli and the Su tribes. 

The only incident in the career of Raja Hudi is the tradi» 
tion, that he had seduced Rani Kokila, the wife of Puas^lu, 
during his absence at Jdlna Kanhan (query the Konkan in 
Southern India). The princess had a favorite parrot, which 
expostulated with her for receiving the visits of Raja Hudi ; 
but as she would not give up her lover, the parrot asked for 
his liberty. This being granted, he flew off at once to Jhlna 
Kankan, and awoke Rashlu by calling out, “ There is a thief 
in your palace, a thief in your palace. ” Rasalu then start- 
ed off for his own residence at Khairamhrtti, ten miles to 
the south-west of Rhwal Pindi, and on his arrival killed E.aja 
Hudi, and cast off his wife Kokila. After this, she is said 
to have had another lover, to whom she bore three sons, 
named Teu, Oheii, and Sen, who are the eponymous founders 
of the present tribes of Tiiwduas, GJiehis, and Sycds. 

On the rock at Khairabad there were formerly several cir- 
cular marks, which were said to he the foot-prints of Rasaln’s 
horse, similar to that which once existed on a rock at Sakra- 
hasti, near the Bakrala Pass, and to which the same origin 
was attributed. 

The Khirabad hoof-prints I believe to have been very 
ancient marks, which did not escape the keen observation of 
the astute Buddhist monks, who at once _ turned them to 
account. Thus we learn from the Chinese pilgrim Sung-Tun 
that on the loestern bank of the Sindhu, at three marches from 
the place where Buddha made an offering of his head 
{i. e., Taxila), is the place where “ Tathagata took the form 

VOL. V. 
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of a great fisli called 31a-[iie («. <?., lluhnra), and lor ivvelvci 
years supported the people with his flesh. On this spot is 
raised a momorial tower. On the rock arc still to be seen 
the traces of the scales of the fish 

All remains of the memorial tower have long since dis- 
appeared; bnt the circular marks ivere in existence a few 
2 , cars ago, and they are still remembered as the hoof-prints 
of Eaja Eashln, while by others they are called either the 
foot-prints of Eaja Man, or the hoof-prints of his horse. 
But this last name of Man I take to be only a slight altera- 
tion of the old Buddhist legend of the fish {Malii or MaJeara,). 

This fish incarnatiou of Buddha is not mentioned by 
either of the other pilgrims, Ea Hian or Hwen-Thaang ; but 
the scene of its occurrence is sufficiently well marked by 
Simg-Tun, as three days to the west of Taxila, and the same 
distance to the cast of Eo-sha-fu, which I have identified with 
Sliahbaz-garhi. I believe that Khairlibad satisfies these con- 
ditions better than any other place on the Indus. 

SIIAHDHERT OR TAXILA. 

In my previous account of the ruins at Shahdheri, I gave 
some very strong reasons for its identification with the ancient 
Taxila®. These may bo summed iip under two heads : 1.9^, 
that the Chinese pilgrims are nnanimons in placing the city 
three marches to the east of the Indus, which agrees exactly 
with the position of Shahdheri ; and, 2ncl, that the ruins 
about Shahdheri are so much more extensive than those of 
any other site between the Indus and the Hydaspes, that, 
they can only be the remains of the ancient capital of the 
country which the Greeks called Taxila and the Hindus 
Takkasila and Takshasila. This identification I proposed 
just nine years ago, and a second visit to the site, which I 
have now made, has only strengthened my conviction of its 
truth. To the several significant names which I first gave'*, 
I can now add that of Saiidl or Athidl, which is still given to 
the lower hill immediately above the city. This hill I would 

1 Beul’s Suu^-ynn, p, 200. 

- Ai'cliryolo^ncal Surve_y ot Indiii, Vol. II, p. Ill, 

These were— 1st, Babar Ilham, or the “ Tiger’s house, ” the site of the toionle wlierc 
auddhii gicvo lus head to a liungvy tiger; 2ud, iliirriala, or the " belieiuied, ” tVom 
Oala^marna tu “ behead, ” hecausc Uuddlia cut oH liis head to i)re.seid. it to the tiger • jjnl 
■Sii'-hii-Pind, or the “head mound,” which I lake to have hecu tlie rrmaiiia of some moiiu-’ 
iiieiiL rahed to eoiiniiLMnovate thclegeml of the "head gift " 
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identify witli the temple of “ Collected Bones,” mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-Yun. According to his text, 
the site of this temple was the place where Buddha made 
an offering of his body, which I have already shown to be 
Manikydla. His words are^ — “ From the royal city going 
south-east over a mountainous district, eight days’ journey, 
Ave come to the place where Tathagata, practising austerities, 
gave up his body to feed a starving tiger. It is a high 
mountain, with scarped preciiuces and towering peaks that 
pierced the clouds.” Now, there is no hill of any kind 
cither at Manikyala, or at any place within many miles 
of it. But this mountain is the chief feature of the place 
referred to, as “ Sung-Yun and Hoei Seng devoted a portion 
of their traAmlling funds to erect a pagoda on the crest of 
the hill, and they inscribed on a stone in the square char- 
acter an account of the great merits of the Wei dynasty. 
"This mountain also possessed the temple called “ Collected 
Boues.'^” As Ave cannot get rid of the mountain, it is clear 
that this was not the scene “Avhere Buddha gaA^e up his 
body to feed a starving tiger;” I would therefore suggest 
that instead of "body” we should read "head,” and transfer 
the scene to Shahdheri, or Taxila, where the lofty fortified 
hill of Sur-garh, with its precqAices, overlooks the ancient city. 
N ow the loAver half of this hill, which has once been covered 
AAuth buildings, is stiU called Hafidl or Athidl, a name which 
may be referred either to the Sanskrit As thy ala or Athidl, 
or to the Hindi Eaddial, both of which mean the “ place of 
bones.” It is probably the Eatkdr Lank of Abul Fazl, 
Avhich he places in the Sindh Sagur Doab. 

To this identification I can also add the still stronger 
evidence afforded by the Taxila copper -plate inscription of 
the Satrap Liako Kujuluka. In this record he states that 
he Avas the " Satrap of Chhahara and Ghiikhsa to the north- 
east of the city of Takhasila.” Noav we knoAV from the 
enquiries of Mr. Delmerick, that this copper-plate was found 
in the village of Thupkia, in the middle of the ruined city 
of Sir-sukh. As this old city lies to the north-east of Sir- 
kap, it folloAA^s that Sir-kap must be Taxila, as I have already 


1 Beal’s Sung A'uii, (liigt! 303 The tight ilays’ jouvnej .are to ht rcckoiitd tVoni tho 
tii])iUl of Siiwfit. Kmnnsat niakts tho pilgrims put up a stiilue in the A’llnir, in front of 
tim iiioimtaiii. See also Laidlay, page DO, note at hottoin of page. 

- Ibid, page 103. 
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attempted to prove,, and that Sir-sukli must he GUhahara 
CliifMm. In faet, if we read Shahara SukJisa, after the 
example of Chhatrapasa for Sairajj, then Sethar-sukh will he 
almost an exact transcript of Chhahar Chukhs. I have spelt 
the names as Sir-kap and S>rsu7ch, because the people are 
uuanimoiis in their belief that Sif-lcap was in the habit of 
cutting off heads ; but the common pronunciation of Shahr is 
like Ver or Sir. Thus, General James Abbott writes S7ii/ir as 
the Panjabi pronunciation of Shahr. 

I have already, in a previous report^ described the different 
parts of the ruins around Shah-dheri, which I believe to have 
constituted the ancient Taxila. But during my late visit to 
the place I was able to make several excavations, which have 
cleared up many doubtful points as to the external appearance 
and internal ai’rangement of Buddhist Vihars, and have 
brought to light the bases and capitals of some Ionic columns 
of pure Greek design. Both results are valuable, as no large 
Vihars have yet been excavated to the west of the Indus ; 
while the Ionic bases and cajntals are the only specimens of 
this style that have yet been found in India, as the whole of 
the buildings exhumed in the Yusufzai district arc ornament- 
ed with pilasters of the Corinthian style. 

The village of Mohra-Malidr is situated three quarters of 
a mile to the north-cast of Shah-dheri, and 500 yards to the 
Avest of the old city of Sir-kap^ which was the actual city of 
Taxila. Between the two runs the Tabra or Tamra Nala, 
on the left bank of vrhich, to the north of the village, and 
high above the stream, stands the old mound of the Ionic 
temple. The position is a very fine one, as it commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding ruins, with the Balar 
Tope to the north, and the lofty hills of Margala and Hasan 
Abdal to the east and west. In my former report I noticed 
that the ba,sB of a sandstone pillar of pure Greek style had 
been discovered by the jieople of Mohra-Malidr, who have 
used the mound as a quarry ever since their village was estab- 
lished. All the upper walls had thus disappeared long ago ; 
but the subsequent discovery of three more sandstone bases by 
Mr. Belmerick showed that the foundations and some por- 
tions ol the superstructure still remained to be exhumed. 
I tbeivdore determined on clearing out the interior, with tlu^ 


‘ Survey nl fiutiii, Vul. JII, p. 111. 
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view of finding tlie shafts and capitals of the Ionic pillars, 
and of ascertaining the nse and purpose of the building. 
My explorations were successful in both of these points, 
and the discovery of several portions of Ionic capitals is of 
special interest and value, as this is the only instance in 
which any renaains of the Ionic order of Greek architecture 
have yet been found in India. 

In the accompanying plates^ I have given the result of 
my explorations, which disclose the remains of a Buddhist 
temple of the Ionic order of architecture. The temple 
itself was 91 feet long by 64- feet broad, with its entrance on 
the eastern side towards the city. It was raised on a 
elevated platform, Avhich gave a clear width of 15 feet all 
round the building. The exact object of this platform is 
not certain. My first impression was, that it was a mere 
terrace intended to give additional height ; but as aU thi; 
villagers agreed that numerous pieces of plaster statues had 
been found outside the hack wall of the temple at D, it 
seems almost certain that this terrace must have been a 
roofed cloister or colonnade which surrounded the whole 
building. 

The entrance to the temple was on the east side, through 
a portico of four massive sandstone pillars of the Ionic order 
into a hall 39i feet long by 16f feet broad, marked A. 
There is nothing to show the purpose of this room, which 
would appear to have been a mere entrance hall, on each 
side of which there was a small room, 20|^ x 15f feet, marked 
B, which were most probably the residences of two attendant 
monks. On the west side a wide doorway led into the 
sanctum of the temple, which was a long room, 79 feet by 
23^ feet, marked 0. This room w'as enthely surrounded by 
a continuous pedestal or basement for statues, which was 
4 feet Sh inches broad and 2 feet high. The central portion 
of this part of the temple had been previously excavated by 
a well-known digger for antiquities, named Nur, rvlio found 
numerous pieces of large plaster statues, and a considerable 
quantity of gold leaf. Here I discovered the foundations of 
two pillars, of which the bases had been previously removed. 
But T found several portions of their circular shafts, as well 
as large pieces of their capitals, with the usual volutes of the 


‘ PI Hies XVII and XVI II. 
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Greek Ionic order. I also obtained some gold leaf, and 
small fragments of plaster statues. 

The plaster statues were all Buddhist, with curly hair, and 
hands in the lap or raised in the attitude of teaching. I 
must confess that I rvas disappointed at this result, as I had 
hoped, from the presence of the Ionic pillars, that the build- 
ing would prove to be a pure Greek temple dedicated to the 
wor.ship of the Greek gods. There is, however, no doubt 
tliat it was a Buddhist Vibar, adorned with pure Greek Ionic 
columns. 

The lower diameter of each jiiHar was 2 feet inches, 
which, at the usual proportion of 9 diameters, would give a 
total height of rather more than 21 feet. The mouldings of 
the base are accurately given in the accompanying plate, 
from a clay cast which was taken with considerable care. 
The bases which have been found are all of sandstone, and 
belong to the four pillars of the entrance porch ; but the 
pieces of capital are all of hanhar^ or hanjur as it is called in 
the Panjab, and wore found in the inner room. Prom their 
rough state it seems certain that they must originally have 
been plastered. This would increase the upper diameter 
from 19 inches to 20 or 21 inches : hut as this would still 
leave a difference of 7-J inches between the upper and lower 
diameters, which is much too great for any known amount 
of diminution, I conclude that the two inner pillars must have 
been of somewhat smaller size than the four outer ones. I 
found no less than eleven pieces of circular shaft, giving a 
total height of 8 feet 4.<^ inches, of which the largest dia- 
meter was 25 inches, and the smallest only 18 inches. But 
as all the larger pieces were found in the village and all the 
smaller pieces inside the temple, I conclude that the foianer 
mu.st have belonged to the fom larger pillars of the entrance 
porch, and the smaller pieces to the two inner pillars. 

The bases of these columns correspond exactly with the 
pure Attic base, which was very commonly used with the 
Ionic order, as in the Ei’ectheium at Athens. But the 
capitals differ from the usual Greek forms very considerably, 
and more especially in the extreme height of the abacus. 
The volutes also differ, hut thej''' present the same side views 
of a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of 
the Ionic order. Altogether this unique specimen of the 
Indian Ionic seems to me to bo of a ruder and more primilivo 
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type than any of the pure Greek examples to which I liaA’c 
access. 

I have been much puzzled as to the nature and style of 
the roof of this temple. As timber must have been easily 
procurable in the valley of the Haro river, I conclude that 
the main portion of the roof was of wood. But the object 
of the pillars is not at all clear. The two inner pillars in the 
sanctum most probably supported a gorgeous canopy over 
the principal figure of Buddha, wliich would have been 
placed against the middle of the back wall. The room must 
then have been lighted by windows, as we know to have 
been the case with the smaller temples both at Takht-i-Bahi 
and (Tamfil-garhi. Witli regard to the four pillars in front, 
I think that they must have been intended to support a 
vaulted roof presenting a pointed arch gable to the front, as 
in the smaller chapels across the Indus. The extra height 
thus gained, would have admitted the rising sun to illuminate 
the middle figure in the sanctum, which would appear to 
have been the principal object of the builder in every 
Buddhist temple. I suspect, however, that the principal 
statue of the Vihar must have been enshrined under the 
four pillars at the entrance. 

In my former report I suggested that this temple on the 
Maliar mound might possibly be tbe ruins of the temple 
described by Philostratus, in which he and his fellow 
traveller Damis w^aited until their arrival was made known 
to Phraotes, the King of Taxila. The position and the 
dimensions agree very well ; but time has left us no means 
of judging whether any other pai’ts of the description Avere 
applicable or not. The account of Philostratus is as follows^ : 
“ Before the walls of the city stood a temple, whose dimen- 
sions were nearly 100 feet, built of porphyry, within which 
was a chapel, too small in proportion to the size of the 
temple, which was large, spacious, and surrounded with 
pillars ; but, notwithstanding, the chapel was worthy of 
admiration.” Tablets of brass were hung on the walls with 
becoming inscriptions, representing the deeds of Alexander 
and Porus, in orichalcum, and silver, and gold, and bronze. 
The elephants, houses, soldiers, helmets, shields, spears, and 
j'avelins, Avere all represented in iron. It is just possible 
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that this description of metal tablets being bung on the 
walls may refer to the sculptured, alto-relievos of the 
Buddhists, which were generally fixed to the walls by nails, 
and were very often richly gilded. 

Eegardiug the age of this Ionic pillared Vihar, I am able 
to offer what I consider to be a very strong proof of great 
antiquity in the discovery of twelve large copper coins of Azas 
under the foundation of the statue platform, and below the 
level of the paved floor of the sanctum. The coins were 
lying packed together in line, and had apparently been 
deposited at the time of the building of the statue platform. 
I was sitting close by at the time of the discovery, and I 
lifted out the twelvc coins, all sticking together, with my own 
hand, and saw that the place of their deposit was quite 
uudistiu’bed. I believe, therefore, that the temple is certainly 
as old as the time of Azas, or about 80 B.O., as some of 
the coins belong to the latter part of his reign. In the 
absence of any formal record, I look upon the discovery of 
coins, and short inscriptions on statues, and mason’s 
marks, as the most trustworthy proofs that can be obtained 
of the age of any building. They may sometimes be of 
later date than the building itself ; but even then they are 
useful, as they serve to fix a limit to the modernness of the 
building. 

During my stay at Shah-dheri I excavated a second 
Buddhist Vihar on the south bank of the Tabra Nala, and 
2,000 feet to the north of Mohra-Maliar, to which valley 
the land belongs. It is not marked in my map of the ruins 
of TaxilaS but it may be readily inserted in the bend of the 
Tabra Nala, immediately to the south of No. 39 mound, and 
may be numbered as 38^, and I propose to call the build- 
ina: the Tabra Nala Vihar. 

The mound is a large flat topped mass, about 200 feet 
square at base, and 16 feet in height, and thickly covered with 
stones and thorny bushes. On clearing the surface I found 
that the Vihar itself was a great pile of building, 76 feet 
square, surrounded by a wall 122 feet square, which may 
have been either an enclosure or the supporting wall of a 
raised terraceh The latter I believe to be the more proba- 
ble suggestion. The entrance which was on the east side, 

* Ardi.Tological Survey of India, Vol. II, Plale 67, and p. 12G. 
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opened into a long room, 64 feet by 18, Tvith a large nicbe 
in the middle of the back wall. This was no donbt the 
shrine of the principal statue, w^hich would have received 
the direct rays of the rising sun through the entrance 
doorway. 

On each side of the niche there was a doorway leading 
into a central room, 41 feet long by 21 feet broad, which 
was entirely surrounded by a raised platform, or continu- 
ous pedestal, for the reception of a number of statiies. 
This arrangement of a hall of statues is similar to that 
of the Ionic Vihar near the village'. The mode of light- 
ing the room must also have been the same — namely, by 
several small windows in the upper part of the walls, above 
the level of the roofs of the surrounding rooms ; a plan 
which is still practised in Punjab houses. 

There are doors in the middle of the north and south 
sides opening into narrow passages, which lead into the 
great entrance hall on the east, and into single rooms, each 
upwards of 17 feet square, on the west, for the abode of the 
resident monks. On the west face there is another door 
open into a large room, 24 feet by 17 feet, the purpose of 
which is very doubtful. 

Externally the building was decorated with four massive 
pilasters on each face, the central intercolumniation being 
somewhat greater than the two side ones on the east and 
west faces, and somewhat less on the north and south faces. 
I made a very complete surface excavation, but was not 
successful in finding any portions of the bases or capitals of 
the pilasters. 

The great breadth of the rooms in this Vihar makes it 
certain that they must have been roofed with wood ; but the 
style of roofing cannot be ascertained with certainty from 
the sculptures. I conjecture, however, that the side roofs 
were flat, while that of the central hall of statues was most 
probably vaulted with a pointed arch, such as is still in 
existence in several of the caves of "Western India. Indeed 
the stone hood-mouldings of the smaller chapels, one of 
which is still intact at Takht-i-Bahi, were clearly derived 
from a wooden prototype. 


1 I liavo found tbc same avrangemeut in an old Jiiiu temple, whieh I ejoavnted in the 
Fort of Gw.aUor, aud in a second old .Tain temple in the long deserted citj of Burl 
Chandori. It exists also in all the old Brahmanieal temples at Jhhlra Patiin. 
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Near the north end of the city of Sir-kap there is 
another variety of temple, which was described in my former 
report as No. 2Sh I now give a plan of the building with 
its curious circular pit, 32 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep-. 
This pit communicates on its east side with a large room, 
43 foot 4 inches long and 32 feet broad, which I take to have 
been a hall of statues, as I found in clearing it numerous 
pieces of burnt clay statues of colossal size. The statues 
would have been arranged round the four sides, as they were 
in the central rooms of the other Vihars at Taxila, which I 
have just described, and as they still are in Burma. This 
room was connected with the circnlar pit by a grand door-" 
way, 14 feet wide. The walls of the pit are plastered, and 
its floor is solidly paved wdth rough stones to a depth of 
more than 4 feet. As to the purpose of this pit, I can 
make no probable conjecture. It may have been a bath or 
reservoir for water, or a granary ; but the great width of 
the doorway leading into the hall of statues is against both 
of these suppositions ; and the only other possible use that 
I can suggest is that it may have been the receptacle either 
of a stupa, or of a colossal statue of Buddha. 

In Plate XX I have given a plan of a great monastery 
surrounding the ruins of a stupa, marked No. 40 in my map 
of the ruins of Taxila, which was upwards of 40 feet in 
diameter. This central stupa was surrounded by an oj^en 
cloister, 8 feet wade, forming a square of 90 foot, behind 
wkieh were the cells of the monks, each 9,\ feet broad ajid 
141 feet long. The outer wall of the monastery waas 3 feet, 
and the inner Avail 2 feet thick ; the whole huildhrg Jbrmiug 
a square of 145 feet outside. The entraiioe was in the cen- 
tre of the south face, towards the city of Sir-kap. As it 
stands in the very midst of the lands noAV called Bahar 
KliClna, or “House of the Tiger,” I have suggested that it 
may haA'^e been the famous monument Arbich Asoka erected 
on the spot aaBci’c Buddha had made an oflermg of his head 
to appease the hunger of a starving tiger. 

It Avill ho observed tbat the lour corner rooms of this 
monastery are square, and therefore could not have had any 
direct openings to the light. On this aceouul I holievo 
that these four rooms A\"ere the basement storeys oi‘ the 

1 See Ai’diiEulDgieal Survey of fiuUa, Vol. 11, I’livtc 57 and ii. 12(J. 

■- Plato XL\. ^ 
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corner pavilions naentioned by IIwen-Tlisang’’. "The sa-n-^ 
ghdrdmas (or monasteries), he says, are built witli ex- 
traordinary art. At the four corners tliey have paAdlions 
of three or four storeys.” Tire possession of a veranclali 
or cloister also leads me to infer that there must liaA^e 
been a second storey to the cells, as the roof of the cloister 
would have given ready access to the rooms of the upper 
storey. Allowing’ only one person to each room, this double 
storied monastery could have contained about 60 monks. 

In Plate XX I have given a sketch of a Baddhist railing 
pillar which I excavated from the great mound of Seri-ka- 
Pind, which is marked No. 4<2 in my map of the Euins of 
Taxila. This pillar is only 18f inches in height, and 3| 
inches broad by 3 inches thick. But, though small, it is of 
a novel pattern, diiferent from any other that I have yet 
seen. The front face is bevelled on both edges in the usual 
manner, but the sockets for the reception of the rails arc 
curved only in front, with a flat back instead of the usual 
double segments. Ou the back there is an Arian letter, 
which looks like tre, and may possibly be intended for the 
number of the pillar. 


MANIKYALA. 

When I visited the Manikyala Tope in the end of 1863, 
I made some excavations at diiferent points around the base, 
which showed me that there was once a broad terrace orna- 
mented with pilasters which completely surrounded the 
monument. I therefore made a reguost to my old and kind 
friend, Sir Donald McLeod, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjab, that he would order the whole of this lower 
part of the tope to be uncovered, and the ground for some 
distance to be cleared and levelled. This work was accord- 
ingly done at once ; and when I visited Manikyala early in 
the present year, I made fresh measurements of the whole 
building and examined it carefully throughout. The de- 
scription and drawings which I am now able to give, may 
therefore be depended upon for the fullness and accuracy of 
the details. 

The great tope of Mauiky&la is a hemisphere 127 feet 
9 inches in diameter, resting on a cylindrical neck, 15 feet 


1 Julicn’s ITweu-Tlissflug, 11, 66. 
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ill lieiglit^. Tliis is sin'rouuded Tiy R raised torrace 18f- feet 
in breadth, and 13 feet 4)|- inches in height. The total 
height of the dome, as it now stands, is therefore 92 feet 
31 Inches®. Tour broad flights of steps facing the cardinal 
points led to the top of the terrace for the perambulation of 
the tope by pilgrims. The side walls of the staircases were 
covered with a massive coping! The whole was most 
probably surrounded with a Buddhist railing, but after a 
most minute search I found no traces of any pillars and 
only one fragment of rail, which was 3 tJ inches thick in 
the middle, and about I 6 inches broad. _ Allowing three rails 
with intervals of 4 inches, and a coping of 16 inches, the 
total height of the railing, including 6 inches for a plinth, 
woidd have been about 7 feet'*. 

The great mass of the tope is built of huge rough blocks 
of sandstone inside, with a carefully-smoothed facing of 
kankar outside the dome, and of sandstone in the spaces 
between the pilasters, both of the cylindrical neck and of 
the terrace plinth. 

The stones are of many colours — dirty yellow, dirty red, 
and grey. All the mouldings and all the pilasters, escept- 
ing only the shafts and bases of the upper row, are made of 
kankar blocks. The outer faces of all the stones ba,ve boon 
worked smooth, but the inner faces show the chisel marks 
as sharp as when they were first cut. Trom this mixture of 
stones I conclude tliat the tope must have been built of 
sandstone originally, and was afterwards extensively repaired 
with kankar blocks in all its lines of mouldings, in the 
capitals of all the pilasters, and in the entire facing of the 
dome. 

Behind the frieze which surmounts the upper row of 
pilasters, there is one worked stone built into the body of 
the tope. Its mouldings are of the same character as those 
of the frieze itself, but their arrangement is difi'erent, and 
their depth greater. The frieze of the tope has only 5 
inches of moulded lines, with a plain face of 7 inches ; 
■whereas the single block has 7 inches of moulded lines, 
■with only 5 inches of plain face. 

1 Mr. Pergusson, History of Arubitocture, It, 468, makes tlie clonic spring from tlie 
top of tlie ui>lier line of pilnstera,- but I Lave again vory carofully c.xamiued tlio spiici) 
above the iilUisters, and I am quite satisfied that tbe dome springs from thu uppur lino of 

moulding', ■n'liicL is mure than 7 feet above the capital of the iiilastoi's, 

2 See Plate XXI tor a plan, and Plato XXll for an elevation and section of Uie lope. 

’ Sec Plate XXIII for a view of one of these staircases. 

•> See Plate XXIII for a akctvli of this fragment of Biuhlbist. riul. 
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Por tlie course immediately above tlie frieze tbe blocks at 
tbe back were under-cut to receive them, thus — 



with tbe vieWj as I suppose, of securing them more firmly 
in tbeir places. As this under-cutting would have been 
quite unnecessary at tbe original construction of tbe tope, 
I conclude that tbe building must have been extensively 
repaired at some subsequent period, when tbe facing of the 
dome and all tbe mouldings and capitals were renewed with 
kankar blocks. 

Tbe carving of tbe capitals has suffered so much from tbe 
weather that I found it quite impossible to obtain any satis- 
factory drawing of tbe details. Enough, however, remains 
to show that tbe pilasters were of tbe Indo- Corinthian style, 
similar to those of Takbt-i-Babi and Jamfd-garbi. The 
result of my examination is shown in the accompanying 
plate^, where tbe broad masses of acanthus foliage are still 
plainly visible. Each pilaster was covered with a long 
bracket capital in addition to its own low abacus. Experience 
bad, no doubt, shown that this addition was absolutely neces- 
sary to assist in carrying the weight of the frieze where the 
intercolumniations were purposely enlarged to admit statues 
of Buddha between the pillars. 

This great tope was opened in 1830 by General Ventura, 
and the account of its exploration was first published by 
Wilson and afterwards by Prinsep*. Erom this account it 
would appear that tbe lowest deposit, marked 0 in my 
section^ which was discovered just below the centre of 
hemisphere, was certainly intact, as it contained nothing 
later than the age of Hoverke or Huvishka. The single 
gold coin, as well as three out of the five copper coins 
of this deposit, belonged to him, the other two being 
of his predecessor, Kanerke or Kanishka. With these 
coins there were also found a brass cylindrical casket, 
with an Arian inscription around the lid, and a small 
circular piece of silver with two lines of Aiian letters on 


1 See Plato XXIV of Mauikyala inoiiWiiigs. 

= Bcagal Asintio Society’s Tvausactions, XVII, 601; aiul Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
.Tournal, III, 315. 

^ See Plato XXII. 
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one side. Tlic presence ol Arian writing, unmised with 
anvtliiug of later date, is another proof of the early period 
of “this deposit, as I know of no example of Arian writing 
of a later date than the end of the first century A.D. 

Two other deposits, marked respectively A and E in my 
section, also contained coins of Kanishka and Iluvishka ; 
but those of A were mixed with others of a much later date, 
wliilc three broken Sassauian coins are said to have been found 
below B. As all these later coins belong to the same period, 
I eonelndo that the extensive repairs of the tope, and the 
consequent disturbance of the upper deposits of Huvishka’s 
time, may ho referred to the date of these coins. The close 
agreement of their dates is very remarkable. 

One silver Sassauian coin of Khusru, with Bismillali, 
632 to 690 A. D. 

One gold coin of A'aso Varnama of Kanoj, 700 to 730 

A. D. 

Two silver trilingual coins with sun-god of Mnltfin, GOO 
to 700. 

I would therefore fix the date of the repairs of the lo]io 
at about A. D. 720. 

The conclusions at which I have arrived regarding this 
tope are as follow : — 

I suppose the tope to have been built originally, in tho 
time of Huvishka, by his Satrap Karasiva. It was thou 
entirely of sandstone. But after the lapse of several cen- 
turies, when the lines of moulding and the capitals of the 
pilasters, as well as the rounded surface of tho dome had 
been worn away by weathering, I supjwse that it was re- 
paired with Kanlcar facings and mouldings about A.D. 720, 
perhaps by Taso Varmiua of Kanoj, whose gold coin was 
found inside. 

I have a strong suspicion, however, that General Ventura’s 
record of the three decayed Sassauian coins having been 
found below the B deposit may he erroneous. My impres- 
sion is that they formed part of the uppermost deposit A, 
which was found at the bottom of the square well. If we 
suppose this to have been the case, then the disturhauco 
of the interior of the tope down to a depth of about 60 feet 
at the time of its repair may he dismissed at once ; and tho 
amount of opening would he limited to the deposit at the 
bottom of the square well, which contained a large gold coin 
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of Huvislika. I sujipose that down to this date the square 
well was an open shaft, and that the relic box deposited 
therein was accessible to the priests. At the time of the 
repair of the tope, in A. D. 720, the other coins must have 
been added to this deposit, and the well was then finally 
closed. 

During my last visit to Manikyala I made some excava- 
tions in a new site, called mahal, or the “ palace,” on 
account of the apparent extent of the buildings, which stand 
on another of the coarse sandstone ridges, 1,000 yards to the 
south-east of the great tope. Its exact bearing is 151° 
cast. The only discoveries which I made on this site were 
two gigantic heads of Buddha in coarse sandstone. The 
smaller one, which was much damaged, wns 22 inches high 
and 20 inches broad ; but the larger one, which had lost the 
top of the head with all the hair, was 21 inches across the 
forehead, and 22 inches in height; to Avhich mnst he added 
about 3 inches more for the lost part of the head. The 
statue to wdiich this head belonged, must therefore have been 
fully 20 feet in height. 

ANTIQUITIES OP THE SALT RANGE. 

The large tract of country which is bounded by the 
Jhelam and Indus on the east and west, and includes the 
Gandgarh Mountain in the north and the Salt Eange in the 
south, is described by the astronomer Varaha Mihira as the 
north-western division of India under the general name of 
ndrahmira or Hdrahuna. No trace of this name now remains, 
except perhaps in the Karo river which flows past the old 
town of Haro, now called Hasan Ahdal. Under the rule of 
tlie early Muhammadans this district was known simply as 
the " Mount Jud,” from the resemblance of one of the hills 
of the Salt Eange to Mount Jiid, or Ararat, in iirmcniak 
Under Akhar and the Mughal Emperors it formed the nor- 
thern half of the Sindh Sugar Doab. The southern half of 
the Doab, or the plain country to the south of the Salt Range, 
is known by the general name of Kachhi or the “low-lands.” 

According to the Purans the whole of the Punjab was 
peopled by the descendants of Ann, who would have been 


1 Riibur’s Meuiuira by Loydeu iiud Ei-skiuu, p. Sad. 
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called Guavas or Anuwdn. In tlie lapso of time fcliis 'would 
naturally hare been shortened to Awan, which is the name 
of one of the most numerous tribes in the north-western Pan- 
jdb. The western half of the high-lands between the Indus 
and Jhelam is chiefly peopled by them, and is therefore com- 
monly called A-wdyikari. The eastern half of the high-lands 
is divided into the two well-known districts of Potwhr and 
Phani; the former being chiefly occupied by OaJears, Jals, 
and GujarSi and the latter by Janultm and Awdns, with a 
smaller number of flats and Gujars. In the extreme north- 
west of Awaukari are the two small districts of Chach and 
Panj-katta; the former name being applied to the rich 
alluvial plain lying between the Indus and Haro rivers; 
the latter to the level plain around Shahdheri or Taxila, 
which is irrigated by five small canals {Tanj-lmtta) or the 
“ five cuts ” drawn from the Haro river. 

The distribution of races was much the same in the time 
of Baber, but with the marked absence of the Awdns as a 
prominent tribe. His words are — “ In the hill country be- 
tween Nilab and Bhira, but apart from tho tribes of Jikl 
and Janjuhah, and adjoining the hill country of Hashmir, 
are the Jais, QvjarS) and many other men of similar tribes, 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley. Their Hdkim was of the Oahm- race, and tHeir 
government resembles that of the Juds and JmjuhaW 
Here there is no mention of the Awans, and even supposing 
that they may be included amongst “the other men of 
similar tribes,” yet this refers only to the northern half of 
the province adjoining the hill country of Kashmir and not 
to the large district of Jhand or Awaukari. I conclude 
therefore that the Awans were then tributary to the Janjn,- 
hahs, and I have a strong suspicion that they may be the 
same tribe as the Jdd. It is certain that they occupy the 
hills of Jud, as Baber describes this range as “branching olf 
from the hill country of Kashmm in a south-west direction, 
and terminating below Dinkot on the river Sindh. On the 
one-haK of this hill are the J4d, and on the other the 
Janjidiah” Now the country of the danjuliahs is well known. 
Their chief now occupies Mallot, but the ancient seat of tho 
family was at Malchiala in the hills to the north north-cast 


I BiiboPs Memoirs by Leyden and Ersliiiie, p. 259. 
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of Find Dadau Khan. In the time of Baher, one of their 
inferior chiefs named Malik Hast lived near the Snhiin 
river, on the high road leading from Nilab on the Indus to 
Kalar Kahar. His residence was most probably at Nila, 
an old town on the south bank of the Suhan river, 30 miles 
to the north of Kalar Kah^r. In the time of Baber, there- 
fore, the Janjuhahs must have possessed the whole of the 
Ohakowiil district. As this is the eastern half of the Salt 
Bange, the Jiids must have jDossessed the western half, that 
is the very country which has been from time immemorial 
occupied by the Awdns. But in addition to this evidence, 
I can adduce an equally strong proof which has come under 
my own observation, that there is no tribe in existence at 
the present day which calls itself by the name of Jud. I 
think, therefore, that this name must have been given by 
the first Muhammadan conquerors to the inhabitants of 
Mount Jud, who would therefore appear to have been Awdns. 

Baber describes the Jud and Janjuhah as “two races of 
men descended from the same father.” The chief had the 
title of Rai, but his younger brother and sons were styled 
Malik. The title of Eai proves their Hindu origin, and 
that of Malik their conversion to Islhm’ “ From old times,” 
says Baber, “they have been the I’ulers and lords of the 
inhabitants of this hill, and of the Ils and Uluses which 
are between Nilhb and Bhira.”’ According to this statement 
they must once have held the whole of the table-land 
between the Indus and Jhelam, with the exception of the 
north-east tract oceiqned by the Gakars. This view is 
supported by a fact mentioned by Baber after his capture of 
Parh.ala (Pharwtila), the stronghold of the Gakars, that 
Andardba on the Suhan river “ depended from old times on 
the father of Malik Haat^.” 

Now these statements as to the extent of territory for- 
merly held by the Janjuhahs agree witli the traditions of the 
people themselves, that then’ forefathers were the lords of 
the whole table-land between the Indus and the Jhelam, 
and of a broad belt of country on the western bank of the 
Indus. These statements agree also with the present distri- 
bution of the Awhns, who are found in considerable num- 
bers to the west of the Indus as far as Peshhwar. 


1 liiibor’a Meuioira, p. 259. 
“ Eiiber’s Memoirs, p. 262. 
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At tlie present day tlie Janjuhahs call tliemsclves Januha, 
altlioiigli they continue to spell their name J'ajuha. They 
also say that they are called Baja, because their tribe have 
ahvays given Engs to the country. These two statements 
at once recall the account given by Masucli of the Kings of 
Gdndlidra in the middle of the tenth century. “ The King of 
El-Kandahar,” says he, “ who is one of the Kings of Es-Siud 
ruling over this country, is called Jahaj ; this name is com- 
mon to all sovereigns of that country.^” Masndi further 
odds, that “Kandahhr (or Gandhhr) is called the country of 
Rajput.” Putting these two statements together, we learn 
that the Kings of Gaudhara, in the middle of the 10th 
century, were Rajputs, all of whom bore the common title 
of Jahaj. Now both of these conditions arc fulfilled by the 
Rajput Jajidias, who would thus appear to have been the 
imlers of the country immediately preceding the ^luhamma- 
dan conquest. The only objection to this identification is the 
positive statement of A1 Biruni, that these Kings ^rere Brah- 
mans^ ; but as the statement of Masndi is equally positive 
that they were Rajputs, and as the well-known usage of the 
country, so far as my experience goes, rarely gives the name 
of Pfila to Brahmans, the balance of evidence is strongly in 
favour of the identification of the Jajuha Rajputs with the 
last dynasty of the Hindu Kings of Gfinclhara. It is possible, 
perhajDS, to explain A1 Biruni’s statement as referring. to their 
religion as Brahnanists, in opposition to the previously pre- 
vailing religion of Buddhism. 

The names of these Princes preserved hy A1 Biruni are 
the following, to which I have added the approximate date.s 
at the rate of 25 years to each generation : — 

A. D. 875.— Kallar. 

900. — Samand. 

9S5. — Kamlu or Kamlua 
9,50, — Bhima. 

975,— Jay-pril. 

3 000. — Anand-p?il, 

1031 . — Trilochau-p Ah. 

1036. — Bhim-pal. 

I Sprenger’s M.isudi, p. 381. See also H, M. EIHot’s Miiliammatlan 
Ilium, p. 57. 

^ lieiiifiud 9 Fvjigineiits Arabes, &c., p. 153. See also Thomas’ edition of Priiiscn’s 
Essiiyg, I, 314. ^ 

^ I linve restored tills iinme from l^ardajany Tarvajan, to its proper roiulinff. I 
have found tlie very same mistake in Persian lists of the Itajas of Gwulioi-, where Nardajmi 
take,? the pliice of Triloclian of the Nagari li.sts* 
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I agree with Mr. Thomas iu identifying Kallar with the 
well-known Syala-pati Deva of the coins ; but I would take 
Kallar as his true name, and Syala-pati as the title, which he 
assumed on ascending the throne. This title of “lord of the 
Syhls,” or Syal trilic, is another proof of his Rajput origin, as 
the SyMs claim to be descended from Ras^lu, the son of 
Saliuahan. The coins of the second Prince, Samanta Rova, are 
extremely common, while those of the fourth Prince, Bhima 
Reva, are just the reverse, being extremely rare. The coins of 
another Prince have also been found, but the reading of the 
name is not quite clear. I make it KhamarayaJcah, which I 
would identify with that of the third Prince, Kamctlua, by 
changing j to and thus reading Kamalaka, No coins of 
the other four Princes have yet been found. Their names, 
it will be observed, all end in Pdl, which may perhaps de- 
note a change of dynasty. Trilochan is mentioned in the 
History of KashmiP, as having been defeated by Sammir, 
the general of the Turushkas, or Turks, when he took 
refuge with Sangrama Deva, who ruled from A.D. 1005 to 
1028. He is called SdU himself, and also lord of Sdhi. 
This I take to be the title of Sdhi, which his ancestors had 
derived from their predecessors, the Turki Kings of Cabul, 
The title of Sdhi also loads me to suspect that the name of 
Kallar may perhaps be identified with that of LalW, as 
another SdU of the country of Lalli is mentioned as the 
contemporary of Sankara Varmma, who reigned from A.D. 
883 to 901. 

Of the early history of the table-land between the Indus 
and Jhelam, we have no details. We know generally that 
it belonged first to the Mauryas of Pataliputra, next to the 
Greek successors of Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
to the Indo-Scythians. But in A. D. 631, when visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwon-Thsang, it had already become 
tributary to Kashmir. This extension of the Kashmirian 
dominions was most probably due to Pravarasena, whose long 
reign certainly embraced the middle of the 6th century A.D. 
Before his time the country must have been subject to the 
little Ynchi of Gandhara. 

The ascendancy of the Kashmirian Kings would appear to 
have remained undisturbed during the whole period of the 

^ Riija Tarimgini, VII, 47-57-65. 

‘ I'y rcadinf? ^ instead of 
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At the pi’eseiit day the JanjuliaTis call themselves Jcmuha, 
although they continue to spell their name J'ajulm. They 
also say that they are called Raja, because their tribe have 
always given Kings to the country. These two statements 
at once recall the account given by Masudi of the Kings of 
Gdndliara in the middle of the tenth century “ The King of 
Bl-Kandahar,” says he, ‘‘who is one of the Kings of Es-Sind 
ruling over this country, is called Jahaj •, this name is com- 
mon to all sovereigns of that country.^” Masudi further 
adds, that “Kandahar (or Gandhar) is called the country of 
Rajput.” Putting these two statements together, we learn 
that the Kings of Gandhara, in the middle of the 10th 
century, were Rajputs, all of whom bore the common title 
of Jahaj. Now both of these conditions are fulfilled by the 
Rajput Jajnhas, who would thus appear to have been the 
ralers of the country immediately preceding the hluhamma- 
dan conquest. The only objection to this identification is the 
positive statement of A1 Biruni, that these Kings were Brah- 
mans^ ; but as the statement of Masudi is equally positive 
that they were Rajputs, and as the well-known usage of the 
country, so far as my experience goes, rarely gives the name 
of Pfila to Brahmans, the balance of evidence is strongly in 
favour of the identification of the Jajuha Rajputs with the 
last dynasty of the Hindu Kings of Gfindhfira. It is possible, 
perhaps, to explain A1 Biruni’s statement as referring, to their 
religion as Brahmanists, in opposition to the previously pre- 
vailing religion of Buddhism. 

The names of these Princes preserved by A1 Biruni are 
the following, to which I have added the ajiproximate dates 
at the rate of 25 years to each generation ; — 

A. D. 875.— Ka.11.ar. 

900. — Samand. 

0S5. — Kamlu or Kamlua 
950. — Bliima. 


975. — tTay-pal, 

1000. — Anand-ptil. 
1031. — Triloehan-paP. 
1036 . — B lnm-pa,l . 


Indi.i' Masudi, p. 381. Sue also H. M. Elli^ Muhaiuiiiii^'Hisiov'iAr of 

liuvo restorua this u.imc from lfardaja«, Tarvajan, &c,. to its proper ruiulinff. I 
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I agree wiLli Mr. Thomas in identifying Kallar with the 
well-known Syala-pati Ueva of the coins ; but I would take 
Kallar as his true name, and Syala-pati as the title, which he 
assumed on ascending the throne. This title of “ lord of the 
Syhls,” or Syal tribe, is another proof of his Rajput origin, as 
the Syals claim to be descended from Rasalu, tlie son of 
Salivahan. The coins of the second Prince, Shmanta Deva, are 
extremely common, while those of the fourth Prince, Bhima 
Deva, are just the reverse, being extremely rare, Tho coins of 
another Prince have also been found, but the reading of the 
name is not quite clear. I make it Khmnarayakah, which I 
would identify with that of the third Prince, Kmialua, by 
changing j to tj, and thus reading KamalaJm, No coins of 
the other four Princes have yet been found. Their names, 
it will be observed, all end in Fdl, which may perhaps de- 
note a change of dynasty. Trilochan is mentioned in the 
History of Kashmir^ as having been defeated by Mammir, 
tho general of the Turushkas, or Turks, when he took 
refuge with Sangrhma Dova, who ruled from A.D. 1005 to 
1028. Ho is called Sethi himself, and also lord of SdU. 
This I take to be the title of Sdhi, which his ancestors had 
derived from their predecessors, the Turki Kings of Cabul. 
The title of Sdhi also leads me to suspect that the name of 
Kalla)' may perhaps be identified with that of Lalli^, as 
another Sdhi of the country of Lalli is mentioned as the 
contemporary of Sankara Varnima, who reigned from A.D. 
883 to 901. 

Of the early history of the table-land between the Indus 
and Jhelam, wm have no details. We know generally that 
it belonged first to the Mauryas of Pataliputra, next to the 
Greek successors of Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
to the Indo-Scythians. But in A. D.^ 631, when visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang, it had already become 
tributary to Kashmir. This extension of the Kashmirian 
dominions was most probably due to Pravarasona, whose long 
reign certainly embraced the middle of the 6th century A.D. 
Before his time the country must have been subject to the 
little Yuchi of Gandhhra. 

The ascendancy of the Kashmirian Kings would appear to 
have remained undisturbed during the whole period of tho 


' Uiip Tarangiui, VII, 47-57-65. 
- liy i ciiduif; instciid of jR , 
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riiic of tlio Karkota dynasty, or from A.D, 625 to 86f. 
But dru-ing tlie reign of Avanti Varmma, A.D. 854 to 883, 
tlie Kajput Jajulias of Gandliara must liave annexed the 
wliolc of tlie outlying provinces between tlie Indus and tbo 
Jlielam, a.s bis son Gojiftla Varmma, A.D> 883 to 901, is said 
to have eonquered Alakbana Raja of Gnrjjara, who was 
protected by Sriman Lalli Sdhi^. Here wo see that the 
8d]ii or King of Gandhara had already extended his power 
eastward to the district of Gnrjjara between the Jhelam and 
the Chenab. 

This Lalli Sahi I take to bo the founder of the dynasty, 
whom A1 Biruni calls Kullar, and who was certainly reign- 
ing towards the end of the 9th century, and was therefore a 
contemporary of Sankara Varmma. On this occasion the 
Raja of Gmjjara surrendered the district of Tahlea-desa to 
the Kashmir King. But the troubles of a long disputed 
succession, which followed his premature death in A.D. 901, 
must have left the whole of the district between the Indus 
and the Jhelam at the mercy of the powerful King of Gan- 
dhara Samanta Deva, into whose hands they most probably 
fell without a struggle. Broiu him they passed to liis suc- 
cessors down to Triloclian Pul, who was finally dispossessed 
by Mabmud of Ghazni. The family would then appear to 
have sought refuge at Bhira on the Jhelam in the midst of 
tlieir Jaj Cilia kinsmen. 

I have thought it necessary to give tliis rapid sketch of 
the history of the tahlo-laiid between the Indus and Jlielam 
to account for the existence of a number of old Hindu 
temples in the Salt PLange, which all belong to the Kash- 
mirian style of architecture, witli its fluted pillars and 
peculiar trefoil arches. These temples are found at Amh, 
Mallot, Ketas, and Bfighanwala. They are all Braliraanical 
buildings, and from their style alone they must ho assigned 
to tlie most flourishing jicriod of the Kashmirian rule or 
from, about A.I). 650 to 900. They appear to me to belong 
to the same age as the temples of Avanti Varmma, as they 
have the same style of pillars ornamented with spiral twists, 
with a superabundance of ornament about the trefoil arclies, 
wliich betokens a late age. As Avanti Varmma’s reign ex- 
tended from A .D, 854 to 883, these temples of the Salt 


• K.ijii Trtnuitfini, IV, ir>X.. 
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Uange may be assigned wibb much probability to tbe latter 
half of the 9th century. The spiral twisted pillars had, 
however, been introduced as early as the beginning of the 
centuiy, as there are several specimens in the temple of 
Siddhnath at Kirgram in the Kangra district, which 
dates as high as A.D. 804. At the same time I must 
admit that the plan of the temple, with its entrance porch 
and gateway, agrees much more nearly with the earlier 
example of Marttand, than with those of Avantipur. 

MALLOT. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang describes Seng-ho-pu-lOf 
or Singliapura, the capital of the Salt Eange, as being about 
700 li, or 117 miles to the south-east of Taxila. It was 
14 or 16 Zi, or 2| miles, in circuit, and was situated on a 
high mountain, which was both difhcnlt and dangerous of 
access. All these conditions are fulfilled in tbe site of 
tbe ancient city of Mallot. I have now raarclied tbe whole 
way from Sbabdberi, or Taxila, to Mallot, via Ehwal Pindi, 
Mfinikyala, Cbakowfil, and Kalar Kahar, and tbe distance 
is just 114 miles. It is certain, however, that tbe pilgrim did 
not travel by this route, otherwise be would not have visited 
MhnikyMa after bis return to Taxila. He must therefore 
have gone by tbe more direct, but more difficult, route by 
Patelijang and Nila to Kalar Kabdr and Mallot. By this 
route tbe distance is just 101 miles, which is sufficiently 
near tbe pilgrhn’s vague estimate of “ about 117 miles.” 
I believe, therefore, that Mallot is tbe place indicated^ ; and 
as Hwen-Tbsang eventually retmmed to China by Siugbapnra, 
it would seem that tbe most frequented road through this 
table-land must then have been by Kalar Kabar, and not 
by tbe Bakrhla Pass. By this route Baber made all bis 
invasions of India, and the road was so well known that 
Kalar Kahar received the name of Bariodm KaMr, or “ Gate 
Kahar,” because it was tbe gate leading to so many places. 
By Nila it led to Taxila and tbe Indus; by Cb^owM to 
Manikyala and Jbelam ; by Karuli to tbe salt mines and 
Bhira ; and by Nurpur to Kusbab and to tbe valleys of tbe 
Kuram and Gomal across tbe Indus. 

1 Soo Ai'ohroologiciil Survwy of ludiii, Vol. II, y. 102, where Uiia ideiitificntiou is 
suggested. 
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The fort of Mallot is situated on a precipitous outlying- 
spur of the Salt Eange, 9 miles to the west of Ketas, and 
the same distance to the south-east of Kalar Kahdr. The 
spur rises gently for some distance towards the south, and 
at its highest point ends abruptly in a precipitous cliff, over- 
looking the plains at a height of nearly 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The fort is of oblong shape, 2,000 feet from east to 
west and 1,500 feet from north to south, with a citadel on a 
higher level to the south, 1,200 feet long by 500 Ibet in 
width. The whole circuit is therefore about 8,000 feet^. At 
present the plain is nearly deserted, there being only a few 
houses near the gate on the north. But it is full of ruined 
houses, and the spur to the north is also covered with the 
remains of buildings to a distance of 2,000 feet beyond the 
fort. In its most flourishing days, therefore, the town and 
fort of Mallot must have had a circuit of not less than 
12,000 feet, or upwards of 2-| miles, which agrees exactly 
with the 2-|- miles circuit of Singhapura, as estiinated by 
Hwen-Tbsang. The fort also fully justifies his description 
of being difficult of access, as it bas a precipitous cliff of 
from 100 to 300 foot in height on three sides, and is pro- 
tected by a cliff from 40 to 60 feet high, with high stone 
walls and towers on its only approachable face to the north. 
It would be utterly defenceless against guns, which could 
sweep its entire area from tlic opposite bill on the west. 
But as the nearest point of this hill is 1,500 feet distant, with 
a deep ravine between, Mallot must have been quite impreg- 
nable in the days of bows and arrows. 

The fort is said to have been built by Eaja Mallu, a 
Jajuba chief, whose date is quite unknown. Some refer 
him to the age of the Mahahharat, and some to the time ol' 
Mahmud. Ho is also said to have boon the first Musalman 
of the Jajuha tribe. But whatever may be Eaja Mallu’s 
true date, all the people agree that the tribe of Jajuba 
became Muhammadans in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Some say that the fort was originally called Mamrod, 
Marrod, or Ramrod ; but all these names appear to be only 
anagrams of Mallot with the change of r to 1. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Rdmrodma.j'bo connected wiilxBdvihatta, 
which is another name still remembered by the people. 


* Sec riiite XXV I'or :t plan of the fort. 
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GcneTal Abloott also mentions tlic name of SJidhf/arh, but 
tbis was unknown to my informants. It is, however, a verv 
probable name for the stronghold of a tribe whose chief had 
borne the title of Shcihi. 

The only remains of any antiquity at Mallot are a temple 
and gateway in the Kashmirian style of architecture. They 
are built of a coarse sandstone of various shades of ochreous 
red and yellow, and many parts have suffered severely from 
the action of the weather, the surface having altogether 
crumbled away. The few statues which still remain are of 
course much mutilated, hut the wonder is that any portions 
have escaped the iconoclastic hands of the Muhammadans 
during the long period of more than eight centuries. 

The temple is a square of 18 feet inside, with a vestibule 
or entrance porch on the east towards the gateway! On 
each side of the porch there is a round fluted pilaster 
or half piUar supporting the trefoiled arch of the opening, 
and on each side of the entrance door there is a smaller 
pilaster of the same kind with a smaller trefoiled arch. 
All these trefoiled arches have a T shaj^ed key-stone two 
courses in depth, similar to those in the temples of Kash- 
mir. The four corners of the building outside are orna- 
mented with plain massive square pilasters, beyond which 
each face projects for 2|- feet, and is flanked by two semi- 
circular fluted pilasters supporting a lofty trefoil arch. 

On each capital there is a kneeling figure under a half 
trefoil canopy ; and from each lower foil of the arch there 
springs a smaller fluted pilaster for the support of the cor- 
nice, In the recess between the large pilasters there is a 
highly ornamented niche with a trefoiled arch, flanked by 
small fluted pilasters. The roof of the niche first narrows 
by regular steps, and then widens into a hold projecting 
balcony, which supports three miniature temples, the middle 
one reaching up to the top of the great trefoiled recess. 
The plinth of the portico and the lower wall outside are 
ornamented all round with a broad hand of deep mouldings 
nearly 2 feet in height, beneath whicli is the basement of 
the temple still d feet in height above the ruins. 

The general effect of this fa5ade is strikingly bold and 
picturesque. The height of the trefofled arch and the 


1 Sue Pltite XXVI fov plans of tlie torapio and gati'Wiiy. 
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ma.ssiv6ii6ss of tlie sc^uave pilasters at tlio corners give an 
air of dignity to tlie building wliicb is much enhanced by its 
richly fluted semi-circular pillars. This effect is rather mar- 
red by the introduction of the two small pilasters for tho 
support of the cornice, as their bases rest on the evidently 
unsubstantial foundations of the half foils of the great 
arch. 

The exterior pyramidal roof of thc'temple has long ago 
disappeared, but the ceiling or interior roof is still intact. 
That of the entrance porch or vestibule is divided into three 
squares, wUch are gradually lessened by overlapping stones. 
In tho temiffe itself, the square is first reduced to an octagon 
by seven layers of overlapping stones in the corners ; it then 
takes the form of a circle and is gradually reduced by fresh 
overlapping layers until tho opening is small enough to he 
covered by a single slab. This slab bas been removed, but 
all the overlapping layers are still in good order. The form 
of the dome appeared to me to he hemispherical. I was 
iinahle to measure the height; but according to my eye 
sketch of the facade the height of the cornice above the 
basement is exactly equal to tlie breadth of the temple, that 
is just 30 feet. In tho interior there are 27 courses of stone 
to tho first overlapping layer of the pendentives, which con- 
tain seven more courses. At 10 inches to each course, the 
height of the interior to the siting of tho dome is therefore 
28 feet 4 inches, to which must he added 1 foot 9 inches 
for the height of the floor of the temple above the exterior 
basement, thus making the spring of the dome 30 feet 1 inch 
above the basement. I believe therefore that the true height 
of the walls of the temple is just 30 feet. 

The interior of the temple is quite plain, and there is no 
trace of statue or pedestal of any kind. It is said, however, 
that a lingain was once enshrined in the centre of the room. 
This is most probably true, as this form of temple in 
Kashmir would seem to have been peculiar to the Brahma- 
nical worship of Mahadeva. The figures that arc still left on 
the outside are so much mutilated that I was quite unable to 
recognize any one of them. It is certain, however, that they 
are not Buddhist figures, which are easily recognizable even 
in fragments'*. 

* riie temple was visiloil in 1848 by General .Ibbottj whose ncoouiifc 'vill bo I'ouiul in 
tlie Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal tbr 1848, p, lOJ, accoinpimiod bv a ekelcli of the 
temple. 
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The gateway is situated at 58 feet due east of the temple. 
It is a massive building, 26 feet by 24i feet, and is divided 
into two rooms, each 15 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 3 inches'. 
On each side of these roonas to the north and south there 
are highly decorated niehes for the reception of statues, 
similar to those in the portico of the temple. These niches 
are covered by trefoil arches which spring from flat pilasters. 
Each capital supports a statue of a lion under a half trefoil 
canopy, and on the lower foils of the great arch stand two 
.small pilasters for the support of the cornice, like those 
which have been already described on the outside of the 
temple. The roof is entirely gone ; but, judging from the 
square shape of the building, I conclude that it must have 
been pyramidal outside, with flat panelled ceilings of over- 
lapping stones inside. 

The shafts of the large pilasters have 12 flutes in the 
semi-circle. The accompanying sketch* was made by eye, as 
the capitals of the pilasters, which are 20 feet in height, were 
quite inaccessible without scaffolding. The capitals are of 
the true Kashmirian style of Doric, with the usual orna- 
inouted torus; but the spread of the cavetta, or hollow 
moulding above it, is greater than in any of the Kashmirian 
examples, which are more like the apophyges of the Greeks. 
But the base is the most peculiar feature of the Mallot pilas- 
ter. It is everywhere of the same height as the plinth 
mouldings, hut differs entirely from them in every one of its 
details. In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of 
one of these bases, with its curious opening in the middle, Avhei’e 
I thought that I could detect the continuation of the flutes of 
the shaft. But the mouldings of the exterior have been so 
much worn away by the weather, that it is not easy to ascer- 
tain then? outlines correctly. The mouldings thus cut away 
are portions of a semi-circle, and as the complete semi-circle 
would have projected beyond, the mouldings of the base- 
ment, it struck me that this device of removing the central 
portion was adopted to save the making of a projection in 
the basement to carry it. The effect is perhaps more singu- 
lar than pleasing. At first I thought that these pilasters 
were without bases ; but as these peculiar mouldings are found 
nowhere except immediately under the pilasters, they are 
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clearly intended for bases, bowever strange and niiusual their 

forms,may appear. ^ i i -i 

The" people have no tradition about the temple, and ascribe 

its erection to the Kauru-Fandn, or Kauravas and Pandavas. 
The same thing is also said of all the temples in Kashmir. 

Hiven-Thsang mentions that there was a stupa of Asoka 
at a short distance to the south of the town, and beside it a 
deserted monastery. If l am right in identifying Mallot with 
his Singhapura, the position must have been to the north of 
the town, where the ground is covered with tlie ruins of 
houses and broken pottery, whereas there are no signs of any 
occupation beneath the cliffs to the south. 

KETaS. 

Prom Singhapura the Chinese pilgrim travelled for 40 or 
60 U, upwards of 8 miles, to the south-east to a stone stupa of 
Asoka, about 200 feet in height, which was surrounded by 
ten springs of water. I have already identified these springs 
with the holy fountain of Keths', and as 1 have again visited 
the place on my way from Mallot, I am now prepared to 
complete the identification. The relative positions of Mallot 
and Keths do not quite agree with Hwen-Thsang’s state- 
ment, as Ketds is exactly 9 miles distant from Mallot towards 
the east, instead of to the south-east. But the dilforence 
is only in the bearing, and I think there can he no doubt 
that Ketiis is the place that was visited by the pilgrim. 

The ten tanks are described as forming a circle of moisture 
around the stupa. Their walls were of stone, scul])tured 
with strange and wonderful figures. Their waters were clear, 
hraAvhng and rapid, and swarmed with fish. N ow this descrip- 
tion agrees very exactly with what must have been the 
actual state of the Keths’ stream at some former period. 
Immediately above the holy pool itself, I counted no loss than 
seven other pools, some of which are still distinctly marked 
by the remains of walls attached to the bank. All these 
pools exist in a bend of the stream which forms three sides 
of a rough square, with a side of 600 feet. This bend 
is caused by a rocky spur about 50 feet in height, on 
the top of which now stands a Bairfigi’s house. This 
point I take to have been the site of Asoka’s stupa, 200 


1 Sc’c Ai'chaiological .Survey nf Tmlin, Vnl. U, p. |9l, niul Pluto LXVII. 



feet in height, as it corresponds exactly with the description 
of Hwen-Tlisang. This identification is further confli’mecl 
hy the existence of a mined monastery on a mound 400 feet 
to the west, as it answers to the deserted monastery of Hwen- 
Thsang, which was close by the stupa. This building was 
150 feet square, with numerous cross nwlls, and a well in the 
middle of the court-yard. As the walls were being dug 
out during my recent visit, there wall probably he nothing 
left for a future visitor to inspect. 

The stream is called the Ghata Nfila', most probablv from 
the gb&t, through which it flows from the holy pool of 
Ketas. The pool itself is said to have been called by various 
names. At first it was Vis-Ktind, or “poison *si)ring,” 
because its waters were unwholesome. It was next called 
Amar-Kund, then Qhdmar-Kund, and lastly Kntdhsh-Kimd, 
or the “ spring of raining eyes,” because on this spot tears 
rained from Siva’s eyes on the death of his wife Sati. I 
suspect, however, that these other names must have belonged 
to different pools, and that in them we have the names of 
some of the ten pools mentioned by Hwen-Thsang, At 
present there is no visible flow of water in the bed of the 
stream above the holy pool of Ketfls ; hut as water lies every- 
where above the holy spring in pools, there must be some 
constant source of supply in the upper part of the bed. 
Separate tanks might therefore be easily formed by building 
walls across the bed ; and as the water fell from one tank to 
another, there would be a continuous gurgling or brawling 
noise, as noticed by the Chinese pilgrim. Below the holy 
pool itself, the stream is both rapid and brawling. 

In my former account of Ketas I noticed tlie broken em- 
bankment across the bed of the stream above the holy pool, 
which once retained the accumulated waters of the valley for 
irrigation. This embankment is said to have been made by 
llajab P&,tak, tlie dewau of the Raja of Kashmir, many 
lumdreds of years ago®. On the east side there was a deep 
cutting through tlie rock, 3 22 feet in length, 19 feet deep, 
and 10 feet wide, for the escape of the flood waters during 
the rains. This lias now been widened to 21 feet, and is 
used for the passage of the high road between Kalar Kahar 

f III uiy former rcporl, ArclRCological Survey of India, TI, 192, it is culled fclic Gaiiiyu 
Nrilu, u mistake lor Qhdtya, wliicli has the sumo nipauing as Ghata. 

- In Vol. TI, p. 188 of the Arc'hsKolojJ'irJil Survey of liulia, Gii.-i I'nih.mhiinMit i.^ .mud to be- 
2.; I'eot ihiek, wliicli is n miKprinl lor Sis feet. 
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and Find Dadan Klian. The construction of these useful 
n’orlis, and of the great temples at Mallot and other places, 
gives a better idea of the solid advantages of the Kashmii-iau 
rule, than all the windy panegyrics of the Eaja Taraugini. 

At a sliort distance from the stupa there was an inscrip- 
tion set up, to commemorate the spot where the founder of 
tlie heretical sect who wear white garments, that is, the Jain 
Swetamharas, was converted to Buddhismd “ Beside it there 
was a temple of the gods, wdmsc followers practised severe 
austerities day and mght. The law which the founder of 
this sect put forth was mainly stolen from the Buddhist 
books. The statrxe of then* god resembled that of Buddha ; 
there was no difference in the dress, and the marks of beauty 
were absolutely identical. The elders of these sectaries were 
called Bhikshus, and the younger Sramaneras.” From this 
account it is clear that these sectaries were Jains; and as 
the pilgrim adds that they went naked, they must have 
belonged to the Digamhara sect, whose only covering was 
the sky. But there were also some members of the other 
sect of Sioeidmhara, or “ white vested” Jains, as he mentions 
that if they wore garments they were always whited 

This early notice of the Jains is intere.sting and valuable, 
as it seems not improbable that some of the Swetumhara 
statues may easily have been mistaken for figures of Buddha. 

The site of the J aina temple may, I think, be identified 
with that of the large ruined temple, marked C in my plan 
of the ruins of Ketask The basement, which is the only 
part now remaining, measures 68-|- feet in length by 56^ feet 
in breadth. It is ornamented with a row of clumpy pilasters 
supporting a dentilled frieze, similar to the basements of 
Bucldliist buildings at Shahdheri and MhuikyiMa. It belongs 
therefore to a very early age, and is certainly much older 
than the group of Bralunanical tem 2 )les in, the Kashmirian 
style, which stand immediately above it. 

To the north of this ruined temple there is a modern 
temple of the later Sikh period, whicli contains a lingam 
inside. But over the entrauce door there is a standing 
figure in red stone, with four arms and three heads, a man’s 
in the middle, a hoar’s to the right, and a lion’s to the left. 


’ .Tuliun’s Hwen-Thsaiig, II, 163. 

^ Ibid, II, 7)1). 163-164. 
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This I take to be a figure of the Tantrika god Vajra- 
Varaha. It was fouud on this site when the foundations of 
the present temple were being dug, along with two bas- 
reliefs and an inscription. The last is said to have been 
taken away on an elephant by a European and a Sikh chief 
about 25 years ago, and just before the annexation of the 
Punjab in 18-19. On this site there was formerly a large 
ruined htulding, called the “Dewan Khana of the Phudus.” 
It was therefore an ancient site. 

KUTANWALA— FIND. 

A good test of the antiquity of a place is the age of the 
coins that are found in its ruins. This test has been satis- 
factorily passed by both Ketas and MaUot, as they have 
produced numerous coins of the early Indo-Scythian, as 
well as of the Kashmirian Itajas and the Jajuha Princes 
of Gondhdra. Both places must therefore have been occu- 
pied before the Christian era. Kalar Kalu\r has also yielded 
the same series of coins with the addition of a single speci- 
men of the early coinage of Taxila. But the most prolific 
site for coins is a ruined town near Bhon, just half way 
between Chakowhl and Kalar Kah^r. The mound which is 
called Kiddniodla^ or Kahutamodla Find, is very large, and 
has furnished stone sufiBcient to build Bhon itself, and all 
the neighbouring villages. Here I obtained no less than 
250 coins, of which I recognized 197. Of these, two were 
pure Greek, of Helioklos and Antialkidas ; eighty -nine were 
Indo-Scythian, from Vonones and Moas down to Yasu Beva, 
with a single gold coin of Bhsata ; ten were of the Hindu 
Pmjas of Kashmir, twelve of the Jajuha Pmjas of Gandhara, 
and two of Prithi Eaj of Delhi. The remainder were forty 
Muhammadans of Kashmir and thirty-seven Muhammadans 
of Delhi, from Muhammad-biu-Sam to Hnmhynn. This 
site is on the high road from Shahdheri via Nila to Kalar 
Kahar. The mound is covered with foundations of stone 
buildings and broken bricks of large size. It possesses one 
square ruin like the remains of monastery, and a circular 
ruin like the remains of a tope ; but the latter has been 
excavated, and its nature may therefore bo doubtful. 

MAIRA. 

Ten miles to the west of Kalar Kaliar there is an old 
village called Maira, with a square-mouthed well containing 
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ail Avian iascviption on tliree sides. The place is ratliev 
difficult of access, and does not appear to have ever been 
of any consequence. 

The inscription was discovered by Colonel Eobinson, of the 
Engineers, during bis survey of the Salt Eange, and be 
bitidly sent me his copy of it, wbieb is marked A in the 
accompanying plate'. A second copy, marked B, was 
olitaincd through Colonel Bristow. The third copy, marked 
C, was made by one of my native servants by eye with 
a pencil over a paper impression ; and the fourth copy, 
marked D, was pencilled by myself over a similar paper 
impre.ssion. Even with all these aids I can make but 
little out of the inscription, except the date which is 
contained in the upper line of the north side. Beginning 
with the sixth letter, I read “ Sam 20 + 20 -f. 10 + d -1- 4 
(~58i in the Samvat year 58.” This seems to be followed 
in the upper Ene of the west side by Cheirasa 4. The fol- 
lowing are only tentative readings 

East Side. 

1 . Supmchhasa Maiiiavadasa-elui kc 

3, Jpaifahic/m natia^apn da-m. 

North Side. 

1. Savemt H- + Sum 20 — 20 — 10’ 4.’ 4 (=08.) 

2. Illugiblo. 

3. Aimml nama naniailuim. 

West Side. 

1. C/ihdram 4 ya aira him aUa. 

The date seems to me to he nearly certain ; hut I can find 
no trace of any royal title. I think it probable, however, 
that the two opening lines on the east side may contain only 
the names of the builders of the well. This is a very 
meagre account of an ancient record j hut the difficulty of 
making a good copy is very great ; and until the stones are 
taken out of the well and properly cleaned, I am afraid that . 
it will continue to baffle the most expert copyist. The well 
is square above for about 10 feet, like many ancient Buddhist 
wells and like the Burmese wells of the present day. 

TLAINS OP THE PANJAB. 

The .sites of all the old cities in the plains of the Panjab 
are marked by great mounds of ruins, similar to those on 

' Si'c XXVlIl lor four copies oi' Ibis iasci-iptiuu* 



the Tusufzai plain. But the latter are formed entirely of 
the remains of stone buildings, of which the mouldings 'and 
sculptures still retain them original shapes, and thus serve 
to give a very fam idea of the style and character of the 
architecture of ancient Gandhltra. The former, on the con- 
trary, are wholly composed of brick ruins, from which it is 
almost impossible to form even the faintest idea of the style 
of building that prevailed throughout the plains of the 
Panjhb. There are, however, numerous specimens of carved 
and moulded bricks to be found on all these ancient sites, 
but they are too few and too much broken to give more than 
a few hints as to the style of the buildings to which they 
belonged. Most of the eaiwed bricks that I have seen are 
parts of cornices ; but there are sevci-al specimens of dentds, 
which, with a few pieces of alto-relievos, lead me to sup- 
pose that the temples and principal buildings of the brick 
country w'ere of the same character as those of the stone 
ooimtry, hut the ornamentation was probably less hold 
owing to the brittleness of the material. The old Hindus, 
hovrever, would seem to have been very skilful in brick 
carving as well as in brick moulding, as many well executed 
specimens may be found on almost every site. The art is 
still preserved in Multhn and a few other places. 

Nearly all the old cities of the Panjhb were built on the 
banks of its great rivers. Such are — Kafir Kot and Billot 
on the Indus ; Jhelam, Darapur, and Johnathnagar, on the 
Jhelam ; Sodra, Chanyot, and Shorkot, on the Chenah ; 
Labor, Akbar, Bavanni, Tulamha, and Multan, on the Pluvi ; 
Kasur and Depalpur on the Bias ; and Ajudhau and Kehror 
on the Sutlej. Several cities, however, were placed on the 
smaller streams; as Pathankot on the Ohakki, Jdlaudhar on 
the Kdli Velii, and Amha-Kdpi on the Bagh-hacha, within 
the Panjah : and to the east of the Satlej, but still belong- 
ing to the Panjab river system, are, Sarhind on the Olioya, 
Bhatner on the Ghaghar, Thhnesar on the Sarsuti, and Hansi 
on the Chitang. The few exceptions are Taxila, Mdnikydla, 
and Sangala, in the Panjab, and Tushdm to the east of 
Satlej. But the choice of these positions was influenced by 
militai-y or religious considerations, which must have led to 
their occupation at an early date. Both Taxila and Sangala 
are strong military positions, while Manikyala and Tushdm 
were most probably only I’cligious sites. 
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JOBNiVTH NAGAR. 

Oa file right hank of the Jhelam, to the north-east of 
Ahmedahad, there are two large mounds close together, now 
called Bhiirdri and Bhadrdri^ both of which names are said 
to he contractions of Bhadramdi-nagari, the capital of Enja 
Johunth, whose wife was Brahhamti. In Buddhist history 
file husband of Prahhavati, named Kusa, is famous for the 
.sirength of his voice, which could be heard through the 
whole of Jambudwipa. He was the king of Sdgal, or 
Sdi/golf!) and “when the seven Idngs went to Sdgal to cany 
off Prahhavati, he entered the street upon an elephant, accom- 
panied by the queen, and called out, ‘ I am King Kusa‘*.“ I 
have alri'ady suggestcil the identity of Jobnath and Sophytes 
or Sopeithes, the eonteinporary of Alexander, whose capital 
was three days’ journey by boat below Bukepbala and 
Kikan _ on the Hydaspes", or exactly in the position of 
Bhuiari. But as I take Jobnath to have been only the title 
and not the name of the king, I do not suppose that 
Ivusa can be identified with Sophyte.s, the contemporary of 
Alexander. Jobnath is said to have had a son, named Suve^', 

, who had the strength of ten tliousand elephants,’ 
and_ he ^purposed to perform an Asioamedha “or horse 
sacrifice. Ti hen the Pandus heard of his intention, they 
determined to prevent it. Then Bhim and Megluwarn and 
Brthh-kel came to Bliadravatiuagari to cany off the horse 
Meghavarn caused darkness to fall around the place where 
the horse was kept, so that it might he carried off quietly 
But Suveg advanced against the Pandus, and a great battle 
was fought, and the Pandus were victorious, and carried off 
the hoisc and all Baja Jobnath s family to Hastinapnr 

Thi.s account is said to exist in the Pandava A^mmedha 
ot Jyaman lukhi, wEo rvas a disciple of Vyfis. But other 
accounts say that the horse was carried off diudng the reio'n 
of Eaja Jobnath, the Imshand of Prahhavati. ® 

The antiquity of the mound of Bhurdri is proved by the 
numbers of ancient coins and beads of all sizes which are 
dug up amongst its rums. These coins begin with the 
earliest Hindu pieces which were current before the Greek 
occupation of the Panjab, and comprise specimens of the 
' lltirdj’-i .Vumial of DiiJilbisui, p. 2f!3, notu 
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Greek, Iiiclo-Soytluaji, luflo-SasHauiaii, and Kashmirian mints, 
ending Tsdth the well-known silver and copper pieces of the 
Jajiiha Princes of Gandhara. 

SHORKOT. 

The old fort of Shorkot is the loftiest of all the mounds 
that I have seen in the Panjab, being just 100 feet in htiight 
above the surrounding fields. In shape it is a rectangle, 
1,600 feet in length from east to west, by 1,200 feet in 
breadth, with a general height of 70 feet in the main line of 
walls, and of 100 feet in the loftiest part of the citadel.^ 
Beyond the main line of wall there was also a broad fausse- 
braie, with an outer line of works, 36 feet in height. There is 
no trace of a ditch at present ; but from the appearance of the 
country on the two sides towards the Chenab, I think it 
nearly certain that there must have been a ditch on those faces. 

The original site would appear to have been a natural 
eminence on the bank of the Chenuh Kiver, but the greater 
portion of the mass is certainly artificial, as numerous walls 
both of burnt and sun-dried bricks are found at all depths, 
down to 60 and 60 feet below the main level of the fort. 
The towers and curtain walls were formed of solid masses of 
sun-dried bricks, faced with burnt bricks ; and the same solid 
masses are found at all depths in the numerous channels 
which have been scooped out of the mound by the 
annual raius of many centuries. Some of these .sections are 
more than 50 feet deep, at a distance of 300 feet inside the 
line of wall. The faussehraie also was constructed of solid 
masses of suu-hurnt bricks, which may still be seen in the 
lower tower at the south-east coruer, It is possible that 
the walls of this outer line were not faced with burnt brick, 
as no portions now remain ; but it seems more probable that 
they were so faced, and that the burnt bricks have been 
gradually removed to build the houses in the prc.sent town. 
There are two great openings, one on the east and the other 
on the south, which are now used as entrances, and which 
the people say were the gates of the fort. There would 
appear also to have been a third gate at the north-west 
corner, where there is at present a deep channel. 

To the east there is a large sheet of water abounding in 
fish. It looks very much like the bed of an old branch of 

' See riiite XXIX fur a plau of the foi t, 
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the Chenab; but it is no doubt partly artificial, and was the 
source from whence the many millions of sun-dried bricks 
were obtained for raising the mass of the fort. It is remark- 
able that there are no old brick kilns at Shorkot, unless the 
mounds to the south, which are now cowered with Muham- 
madan tombs, were originally kilns, and not the ruins of 
the southern half of the city. I hawe noticed the absence 
of kiln-mounds at other ancient places, such as Harapa and 
Bawanni, from which I infer that the mass of the houses at 
all these places must have been made of sun-dried bricks. 
At Multhn, as well as at Labor and Agra, the number of 
lofty brick kilns girdling the city is one of the most striking 
features on approaching the place, and on entering it their 
number is satisfactorily accounted for by finding that nearly 
all the houses are built of burnt bricks. The relative import- 
ance of Multdn and Shorkot may be fairly judged by this 
striking evidence of the superior wealth that was lavished 
on the buildings of Multan. 

Shorkot was visited by Burnes, in 1831, on his way to 
Labor. He describes it as being “ much larger than Sehwan, 
and of the same description ; viz., a mound of earth, sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, and so high as to be seen for a 
circuit of 6 or 8 milesb” This estimate of the size of Shorkot 
is correct, as Sehwan is only half its size, or 750 feet by 1,200 
feet ; whereas Shorkot is 1,000 feet by 1,200 feet. Burnes 
adds that “ the traditions of the people state that a Hindu 
Eaja of the name Shor ruled in this city, and. was attacked 
by a king from Wilayet or the ‘ countries westward’, about 
thirteen hundred years ago and overcome through super- 
natural means.” 

The common belief amongst the Hindus is that the fort 
was built by Raja Shor. But the Muhammadans generally 
refer the origin of the name to their local saint, Taj-ud-din 
Shorkoti, who is buried on the very top of the fort. Their story 
is, that when the fort was built, one side of it repeatedly gave 
way and fell down. A fakir [my informant was a Muham- 
madan^ advised the Raja to put a first-born boy under the 
rampart. The sacrifice was made, and the wall stood. Then 
the mother of the victim went to Mecca, and returned with 
a Muhammadan army, hut the place was too strong to 


1 Tnivuls into Bokhara, III, 131. 
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be taken by force. Then a fakir, named Tdjan Shori, trans- 
formed himself into a cock, and entered the Haja’s palace, 
where he suddenly set up a loud crow. The Raja was 
frightened, and instantly abandoned the fort. Then turning 
round towards the place, he exclaimed : “ Shame on thee, 0 
Tort, to remain standing,” when the walls at once fell down, 
and the place has over since been called Sliorkot, after the 
Takir Thjan Shor. 

But the title of Short or Shor/coti given to this saint was 
certainly derived from the place. He is said to have been 
both a Ghdzi and a Shahid, or “ waii’ior and martyr ” for the 
faith ; and his tomb, by frequent repairs and additions, has 
now assumed the proportions of a Nao-gaja, or giant. He 
was most probably one of the original Muhammadan in- 
vaders who was killed at the capture of the fort, and was 
afterwards revered as a martyr. 

The antiquity of Shorkot is proved by the number of 
ancient coins which are annually found in its ruins. Burnes 
obtained a single coin of the Greek King Apollodotus ; and 
during my long residence at Multiln, I received annually 
large parcels of Indo-Scythian coins from Shorkot. During 
my late visit I got several Indo-Scythian coins, and a num- 
ber of Muhammadan coins of all ages, along with two old 
Hindu coins. The great antiquity of the place is therefore 
undoubted ; and I have a suspicion that it may have been 
the city named after Alexander the Great, Alexandria 
Soriane. I once thought that the silence of Timur’s histo- 
rians as to Shorkot might be taken as a proof that the fort 
was no longer defensible. But Timur’s march lay along the 
opposite bank of the Cbenab, and Shorkot thus escaped the 
notice of that merciless savage. I have now found clear 
evidence of its existence upwards of 30 years later, during 
the reign of his grandson, Shah B,okh. Amir Shekh Ali, the 
Governor of Kabul, under Shah Eokh invaded the Panjah 
in A.D. 1432, during the reign of Mubarak Sayid. He 
captured both Shor^ and Labor, and placed a garrison of 
2,000 men in the former under the command of his nephew, 
Muzafar Khan. Mubarak proceeded in person into the 
Panjdb, and “ crossed the river near Tulamba and invested 
Shor. Muzafar Khan defended the plaee for a whole 


‘ Briggs’s Pevislito, I, 528. Tlse fcrauBlatov writes tho uame as Sldwur, but it is clearly 
the I’limous fort of S/ior, or Shorkot. 
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inoufcli, but being liiii’d-prcsscd lie capitulated, and moreover 
gave bis daugbtei' to the Icing, and paid a large ransom, loi’ 
bis liberty.” 

The fort of Shor was still occupied in A.D. 1469, when 
Husen Lauga of Multan obtained possession of it from 
Ghazi Khan after a gallant resistancob At a still later date, 
in 1502, the fort of Shor was occupied by Jam Bayazid, the 
rebed minister of Mahmud Langa, and transferred by him to 
Sikander Lndi, king of Dolhil 
The Brahmans say that the original name of the place was 
Slncancir/an or Sheopm\ which was gradually contracted to 
Shor. This receives some countenance from Berishta, who 
writes the name Sluttr or Slmr, as if it was a contrac- 

tion of Shcopur. If this be the correct derivati on, there is pro- 
bably a very early mention of the place in. the campaign of 
Muhammad Bin Kasim as Sobur or Sorbaclr 

In these two different readings I recognize the forms of 
2 nir and naffar by a slight alteration of the diacritical points. 
There are no remains of any building in the fort excei)t 
at a great depth under ground — all remains near the surface 
liaviiig been dug up long ago to build houses in the town. 
The only relics of antiquity that are now obtainable are 
coins, beads, and moulded bricks. 

The first I have already noticed. The second arc mostly 
formed of havtl stone, such as crystal, agate, cornelian, 
jasper, lajns-laznli, with a few of sard, and an occasional 
•sardonyx ; some of the heads are upwards of an inch in 
length, hut in general they are round or flat, varying from 
a quarter to half an inch in diameter. 

The moulded bricks are the most characteristic feature of 
all the old citie,s in the plains of the Panjab, They are 
found of all sizes, from about 6 inches to 18 inches in 
length. The variety of patterns is infinite, and some of 
them arc very bold and effective. In tbe accompanying 
plate‘ I have made a selection of the most striking speci- 
mens, which will he sufficient to show the gene.ral style of 
ornamentation that prevailed at Shorkot. 

Figure 1 is a diaper pattern, which is very common in the 
Muhammadan buildings of Bengal, of which the earliest 


* E['igg.s’s Forislita, IV, 383. 
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specimen is in the great Adina Masjid of Sikanclar at 
Ilazrat Pandua. In Bengal tlie hricks are small squares 
witli tlic pattern on tlie face ; but in this ancient Sborkot 
example tlie pattern is formed on tlie edge of tire brick, 
■VTliicli is built into the wall as a regular course. 

Pigure 2 is a large brick, by 10 by 2-| inches, which I 
dug up in one of the water channels more than 50 feet below 
the surface of the mound. It is a hard, vitrified brick of 
a mixed black and yellow colour. It looks as if it had 
formed part of a cornice. 

Pigure 3 is a hard, vitrified brick of a dark-blue colour. The 
edges of the leaves arc as sharp as when first cut in the wet 
state. I conjecture that this must have formed part of a 
string course. 

Pigure 4 is a dentil of hard, vitrified brick of a black colour, 
which was found placed upside down in one of the buildings 
of the town. It is clearly intended for an elephant’s head, 
with the trunk upraised for support, which is a common 
design for a stone bracket even at the present day. 'With 
its projection of 7 inches, the cornice which it supported must 
have stood out at least one foot beyond tbe face of the 
building to which it belonged. — Pigure 5 shows the front 
view of the bracket. 

Pigure 6 is part of a cornice with the favorite pattern of 
sunken squares on the flat face, and the leaf pattern on 
. the rounded face. The height is 2| inches, and the total 
projection 3 inches. 

Pigure 7 is one of two perfect specimens of a very common 
leaf pattern. These bricks are of largo size, 13 by 8| by 3 
iuebes, and are generally well vitrified. The specimen hero 
given is enriched by a second row of leaves, I presume that 
it formed part of a cornice. 

Pigure 8 is another specimen of cornice moulding on a much 
smaller scale, the brick being only 2f inches thick with a 
double line of moulding. The projection is decidedly marked 
by lines on both sides as well as underneath, A line of 
these bricks may have rested on a row of dentils or brackets 
like No. 4, and if the bricks were 13|- inches long, the clear 
spaces between the brackets would have been 9 inches or 
just twice the "width of the dentil or bracket. The diaper 
pattern of small sunken squares has always been a favorite 
with the nindu sculptors. It is of common occurrence in 
the Yusufzai alto-relievos, and forms one of the most effective 
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lines of moiilcliug in tlic ornamentation of tlie great Tope 
of DLamek at Saruatli, near Banaras. 

Some of the moulded bricks of Shorkot have been found 
bearing short inscriptions*, which, although they are simple 
mason’s marks, are valuable on account of their antiquity, as 
their characters belong to the age of the Guptas, or from 
A.l). 79 to 319. 

Figure A is a large brick, 13| inches by lOf by 2-| inches, 
with three lines of writing, which I read as — 

Pala 8 a : Chain- 

rddasamika 

14 . 

Panel, 8 ; fomleenlli, 14 ihrich or course).” 

This brick has one corner cut out of it inches in depth ; 
hence the necessity for some record to guide the mason in 
placing it as the 14ith brick in the 8th pala or panel. 

Figure B has one-third of its length cut out in a sloping 
direction ; hence the necessity for the mason’s record as to 
its position. The writing is in two lines — 

Lalcshina paschem kundala 
mdaka Chatnnhika 4 . 

“ Sontli-west circle, mdaka, the fourth, 4.” The kundal 
or circle most probably refers to a round tower at the south- 
west corner of the building to which it belonged. Vadaka 
probably means a string course or horizontal moulding, as 
the same word is apparently intended by vatta in the next 
inscription, which signifies “level or even.” 

Figure C has one corner cut out in a curved slope 4 inches 
in depth. It is IQi inches square and 3-| inches thick. The 
inscription on the face of the brick is in two lines. 

Isri Mulasya 
Eundaleka vatta. 

In this record I take Isri Mula to be the name of the 
owner of the house, and I read the whole simply as “ vatta 
(string course) of the tower of Isri Mula.” 

Figure D is a large brick 10^ inches square by 3^ inches 
thick, with the half of the inscribed face curved as in the 


' See Plate XXX, Pigs. A to E. These. iusetibed bricks were obtiiined by General 
Van Cortlaudt, mid are nuw iu tlio bailor Museum. 
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sketch. The inscription consists of two lines, of whicli the 
lower one is much injured ; but enough is left to show that 
it was the same as the lower line of the nest record marked B. 

Big. D reads — 

A : pam/>. (Iwi — 

■ — saplaiiha. 

Big. E is a large brick, with one corner cut out, and a 
legible inscription in two lines — 

1 pama (Iwi — 

— saplati/ca. 

Both of these bricks, 1) and E, belonged to the “ seventy- 
second pama" of the building. I cannot even guess what 
may be the meaning of pama^ but I conjecture that the 
opening letters A and I of the two records may refer to 
Uttered portions of the building in contradistinction to the 
other parts that were numbered. 

As the forms of both letters and numbers in these inscrip- 
tions agree exactly with those of the later Indo-Scythian and 
early Gupta inscriptions, which belong to first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, I do not hesitate in assign- 
ing these records to the same period or from 50 to ]50 A D. 
I searched in vain for other inscribed bricks. Some of the 
people, who professed to remember the discovery of the five 
bricks just described, informed me that they were found in 
an excavation in the southern entrance. Accepting this 
statement as true, I think it probable that they belonged to 
one of the towers of the great southern gateway looking 
towards Multan. I have not met with any inscribed bricks 
at other places, hut I believe that some will he found here- 
after, as it has been the custom of the Hiudu masons of aU 
ages to mark particular stones and bricks in this very 
practical and useful fashion for the guidance of the builders, 

BAVANNI. 

Bavanni is a lofty, ruined fort, on the old hank of the R4vi, 
10 miles from the new station of Montgomery, and 16 miles 
above Harapa. The fort is a square of 800 feet each side, 
with massive towers of large sun-dried bricks, rising to a 
height of 60 feet above the country. In the rains it is 
surrounded by the flood waters of the Efivi. The Sikhs 
occupied it for some time, aud erected a small castle on the 
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iop of the mouud. The remains of two large wells^ Jiav'e 
l)con found in tlic deep cliannels cut by the annual rains in 
the northern and western faces, that to the west being 
18 feet in diameter. 

jSrothiugis known of the origin of the place, but it is said 
to liavc derived its present name from Wali BaDcinni, a 
Muhammadan who restored it several hundred years ago. 
On an old mound to the westward, there is the tomb of a 
NdoQozu, or “ ninc-yarder,” named Mubammad Shah, which 
is 32 feet long. As usual he is said to have beeu a Q-lutsl 
and a Slidhid, or “ a warrior and martyr for the faith,” and I 
conclude that he must have been one of the original 
Muhammadan invaders who fell in the attack on Bavanni. 

Tlie name of the place is written Banvemni in our maps, 
but it is spelt Baoemni by the Bauiyas, who are the only 
villagers tliat can write. During my stay at the place, I 
obtained a small silver coin with a few letters on one side, 
which appear to he Sri * '^’Bliavmd. This may be either the 
name of the place or of its founder. 

Numerous omaraented bricks arc found in the ruins of 
Bavanni, hut all that I saw appeared to have been carved 
after burning, and not moulded before burning. I have 
selected a number of specimens to show the general style of 
ornamentation which prevailed in the plains of the Panjhb 
before the Muhammadan invasion. Several of these patterns 
have been found also at Shorkot aud at other places. 

Fig. 2 is now used as an ornament over the entrance door 
of the simple village masjid. It Avas a favourite oruameut in 
the old Buddhist caves, and was afterwards adopted by the 
Brahmans in their temples.- 

Fig. 3 seems intended for a small panel, as it has a border 
all round, but it may have been, only a single portion of a 
continuous diaper facing. 

Fig. -is is Avorked only on the edge. As I presume from 
the leaf pattern that the brick was probably placed upright, 
it may have formed part of the side architrave of a door. 

Fig. 5 Avas a favourite pattern at Shorkot and Tulamba, 
The surface is divided into squares, every alternate sejuare 
being sunk in a sloping direction. These cuts Avero made by 


' ScL‘ PImU; XXXI, Fiy. 1. 
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a chisel, or small hammer with one chisel end, called hasuU. 
The brick probably formed part of a string course. 

Tig. 6 is a simple pattern of running leaves not very deeply 
cut. 

Tig. 7 is rounded at one end and straight at the other, and 
has only one place ornamented. I cannot even guess for 
what purpose it was intended. 

Tig. 8 is a single flower of a continuous string course of 
the same pattern. 

Tigs. 9 and 10 are pi'ojecting leaf patterns of parts of a 
cornice. They are very common, and are found in all the 
old mounds of the Tanj&.b. 

Tigs. 11 and ] 2, basement courses of plaiu flat leaves. 
Both of these patterns are in common use at the present 
day as string courses of plinths and basements. 

HARATA. 

The ruins of Harapil are the most estensive of all the old 
sites along the banks of the E^vi. On the north, the west, 
and the south, there is a continuous line of mounds about 
3,600 feet in length ; but on the east side, which is only 
2,000 feet in length, there is a complete gap of 800 feet, 
for which I am unable to account. The whole circuit 
of the ruins is therefore about 12,600 feet, or nearly 2^ 
miles.' The highest mound is that to the north-west, 
which is 60 feet above the fields. On the south-west and 
south the mounds range from 40 to BO feet in height, 
and on the north side towards the old bed of the 
Bavi, from 26 to 30 feet. Burnes speaks of “a rumed 
citadel on the river-side of the town,*” by which I suppose 
he means the western side, which is the most commanding 
portion of the ruins. Masson calls it “a ruinous brick 
castle,” and distinctly states that it was situated to the west, 
on what he erroneously supposed to be a natural rocky 
beighT, but which is only an accumulation of masses of 
brick walls and broken bricks. He describes " the walls 
and towers of the castle” as being “ remarkably bigb, 
though, from having been long deserted, they exhibit in 
some parts the ravages of time and decay.” I believe that 
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llfisbou’s visit Avas made in 182G ; and jast five years later, 
Avdien Bumes Avas on his Avay to Labor, the brick castle Aras 
already “ruinous.” In 1S53 I n'as informed that Mor 
Sin£?h, a Sikh, had built a fort at Harapa, some 70 years 
or about A. D. 1780. Perhaps this AAvas the castle seen 
by ilassou and Buriies. 

'll! 1853, and again in 185G, I traced the remains of 
flights of steps on both the eastern and Avestern faces of 
the high mound to the north-AA’'est, as AAnll as the basement 
of a large square buihbng. Here the people say Avas tbo 
site of a great Iliudu temide in the time of Raja Ear PAI 
or Hara Pula. But there are no traces of any castle at 
the present day. 

On the same mound, but loAver donrn toAvards the east, 
there is a tomb of a Naogaja named Nfir Shab, wbieb is 
4G feet long and 3^ feet bvoad.‘ Besides the tomb there were 
formerly three large stones, which the people believed to 
he the thumb rings of the gigantic Naogaja." These three 
stones are now on the plain below. The lai’gost one is a 
black stone, 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, Avhich is said to 
have been the vag, or gem of the ring. The other two 
are each 2 feet in diameter and 1 foot 1-^ inch high, with 
a hole through the middle, lO-J inches in diameter. These 
are called ndl and manlca, and are said to he the thumb 
rings of tho giant. They are made of yellow ochroous 
limestone, and are very peculiar in shape, which is difficult 
to dcsci'ilic. They may he called undulated rings of atone ; 
hut the Lest idea of tlieir shape aaIU be derived from tlie 
accompanying sketch.^ 

Aliout 70 feet still lower cloAvn the eastern slope of the 
mound there is a small ruined Idgah, AAffiich is said to have 
been built in the reign of Akbar. 

On the south face of the southern mound, there are tho 
traces of a large square building AAdth rooms on four sides 
siu'rounding a court-yard, as in a Buddhist monastery. The 
AA'alls Avere A^ery massive; but the whole have now been 
removed to form ballast for the Railway. Perhaps the best 
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idea of tlic oxtoat of the ruined brick mounds of Harapa 
may bo formed from the fact that they have more than 
sufficed to furnish brick ballast for about 100 miles of the 
Labor and Multan Railway. 

The people refer the ruin of Harapa to the wickedness 
of a Pmja named Har Pal, or Hara Pala, who was in the 
habit of claiming the sovereign’s riglits at every bridal. 
At last, in the exercise of this royal privilege, he committed 
incest with a near relative. Some say his own sister, others 
Ills -wife’s sister, or his wife’s sister’s daughter. The girl 
prayed to heaven for vengeance, and then the citv of 
Harapa was instantly destroyed. Some say it was by "liro, 
and some Ijy an earthquake; others say that an invader 
suddenly appeared, and that the city was taken by storm, 
and the Raja killed. The period of its destruction is vaguely 
said to ho 1,200 or 1,300 years ago. If tlie date is correct, 
the city of Harapfi must have been destroyed hy Mnhammad- 
hin-Kasim in A. 13. 713, just 1,260 years ago. I am in- 
clined to put some faith in this belief of the peoj^le, as 
they tell the sn,rao story of all the ruined cities in the 
plains of the Panjub, as if they had all suffered at the 
same time fr(jm some sudden and common catastrophe, 
such as the overwhelming invasion of the Arabs under 
Mnhanunad-bin-]£asim. The story of tlie incest also be- 
longs to the same period, as Pi.a;]a Lahir of illor is said to 
have married his own sister. 

In another place' I have advocated the claims of Shorkot 
to he identihed with the city of J?o-fa-to, or Po-fa-to-lo, 
where the Chinese pilgrim halted for two mouths to study 
the principles of the sect of Sammitiyasr But I have 
now visited Shorkot, and I have satisfied myself that it 
never could have reached the size of 20 U, or upwards of 
three miles in circuit, wdiiclx the pilgrim assigns to Fo-fa-to, 
or Po-fa-to-lo. But the size agrees almost exactly with 
that of Harapa," and as the position otherwise corresponds, 
I believe that Hara]xa must he the very city visited Ixy the 
Chinese ])ilgrim. Ho describes the population as very 
dense. There were four stupas and t-svelve monasteries 
counting about 1,000 monks, besides t-wenty Bralimanical 

’ Aucioulj Goo|^riil)liy of liuliii, I, 203. 

JuUoiPd IIWGll-TllbtlUt?, I, 210. 

■' liunics' 'I’l'iivols into I’olih-.irn. Ill, 337; makes ilie oircutiiluiviici. ol' Ilarapii ” hbiaifc 
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temples. Kear the town there was a large ruined monastery 
which had been destroyed by lightning. 

I am unable to offer any esplanation of the name of 
J?o-fa-to, or Fo-fa4o-lo, which M. Jnlien has altered to 
Fo-lo-fa-to, for the purpose of making it agree with a 
known Sanskrit word, panata^ or ‘'mountain.” But as 
Haraph is in the open plain, this reading does not commend 
it.self for acceptance. The name of JBavanni seems to 
offer the best equivalent of the first two syllables Fo-fa, 
hut Savanni could never have been even one-half the size 
of the Fo-fa-to-lo of Hwen-Thsang. 

I made several excavations at Harapft, but the whole 
surface had been so completely cleared out by the Railway 
contractors that I found very little worth preserving. My 
chief discovery consisted of a nuniher of stone implements 
for scraping wood or leather. Several specimens of these 
are given in the accompanying plate.* Most of them have 
one edge more obtuse than the other, with a flat surface 
between ; but a few have the two edges alike, with a single 
ridge between them. They are nearly all made of a dull 
cream coloured stone, but a few of these are nearly black 
in colour. 

My excavations also brought to light numerous speci- 
mens of ancient pottery, of which I have given some sketches 
in the accompanying plate. Fig. 22 appears to be a clay 
spoon or ladle. 

The most curious object discovered at Harapfi is a seal, 
belonging to Major Clark, which was found along with two 
small objects like chess pawns, made of a dark brown jasper. 
All these are shewn in the accompanying plate.® The seal 
is a smooth black stone without polish. On it is engraved 
very deeply a bull, without hump, looking to the right, with 
two stars under the neck. Above the bull there is an 
inscription in six characters, which are quite unknown to 
me. They are certainly not Indian letters ; and as the hull 
which accompanies them is without a hump, I conclude 
that the seal is foreign to India. 

Haraph has yielded thousands of coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and their snccessors ; hut I am not aware of the 
discovery of a single Greek coin. 


■ See Plato XXXIII, Pigs, 3, 4 anil 6, 
= See Plate XXXIII, Pigs. I aiul 2 . 
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DEPALPUR. 

Tlie great fortified city of DepMpur ^yas one of tlie princi- 
pal places in the Panjab throughout the whole period of the 
Pathan rule. In the middle of the thirteenth century, it 
formed one of the chief places under the government of the 
famous Shir Khan, the terror of the Mughals. Towards the 
end of that century it was held by Muhammad, the eldest son 
of Balban, who was killed after gaining a well-contested fight 
against the Mughals. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
centmy, it came under the rule of Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who 
was afterwards king of Delhi. It was a favourite residence 
of Piroz Tughlak, who is said to have drawn a canal from, 
the Sutlej to irrigate the lands of Dephlpur. Shortly after 
his death it was under the government of Sdrang Khan, 
who, after several fights with Sayid Khizr Khan, Governor 
of Mult^ln, was at length defeated and killed by his oppo- 
nent in A. D. 1405. Khizr Khan had prudently waited 
upon Timur, and from him had received the .appointment of 
Governor of the Panjab and Depfilpur.’ With the combined 
troops of Multdu, Panjah, and DepMpur, Khizr Khan 
marched by Eohtak to Delhi, but was obliged to retii’e. 
On a second advance he was successful, and became king of 
Delhi in A. D. 1414. Some years later, in A. D. 1436, it 
fell into the hands of Bahlol Lodi, who held ‘'Panjfib, 
Depalpur, and Sarhind,'” as an independent sovereignty, 
until 1450, when he seized the kingdom of Delhi. 

Prom this brief sketch we learn that, during the short 
space of two centuries, no less than three Governors of the 
Eastern Panjdh had succeeded in seizing the kingdom of 
Delhi. Then power was, doubtless, derived from the martial 
character of the people over whom they ruled, which had 
been continuously strengthened by repeated victories over 
the Mughals. 

After Bahlol’s accession to the throne of Delhi, we hear 
nothing more of Depfilpur until the time of Baber, who took 
it by storm from the Lodi King, and plundered the town after 
killing all its defenders.^ Its subsequent fate is unknown; 
hut I infer that it continued to decline, as the successors of 
Baber adopted Labor as the seat of government of the 

* Briggs’s Perishta, I, 507. 

^ Briggs’s Ferishfca, I, 541. 

^ Eralcinc’s BaBer aud Humayiin,! ,418. 
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Eastern PaiijiU), and made a new road to it far to tlio iiortli- 
ward, tlirougli Sarliind and Jalandhar. At jiresent it is very 
nearly deserted, there being only one inhabited street run- 
ning between the two gates. But a tradition of its former 
importance still remains amongst the people, who affirm that 
it originally possessed 84 masjids, 8d towers, and 84 wells. 
Of the towers, 61 still remain standing, and there must have 
ijcoii at least 23 more in the fortilied walls of the two out- 
works to the soutli.^ It is quite possil)le, therefore, that the 
story of the 84 masjids and 84 wnlls may also he true. 

In shape Bephlimr is a square of nearly 1,600 feet side, 
with a square ^n-ojection of 500 f(!et side on tlie south-east. 
On the south-west, there is a ruiued mound outside the ditch, 
which is said to have been the citadel. This is most probably 
true, as the mound is lofty and commanding, and is con- 
nected with the town by a bridge of three arches, which is 
still standing. To tbo south and east, there are also long 
mounds of ruins, which are, no doubt, the remains of the 
suburbs. The actual ruins of Depalpur, including the cita- 
del and suburbs, occupy a space of three quarters of a mile 
in length by half a mile in breadth, and 2 } miles in circuit. 
But in its floiuishing days, it must have been much largerj 
as the fields to the east are strewn with bricks right up to 
the l)ank of a canal on which there formerly stood" a masjid 
of Beroz Shah. In another place- 1 have argued that “this 
extension of the city beyond the walls may also he inferred 
fiom the fact that the people of I)ephlj)ur, on Timur’s inva- 
sion, sought refuge in Bhatuer, which they would not have 
done if their own city had been defensible. 

Tlie foundation of the city is ascribed to Raja Deva Pfila 
of wlioin nothing is known. Its antiquity is proved by the 
accumulation of ruins inside the walls, wliich has raised the 
le\el of tbo greater part of the interior, on which the pre- 
sent houses are built, up to the terrcploin of the ramparts 
rim old coins which are found there in great numhors also 
vouch for Its antiquity, as they begin with the ludo- 
beythians, and continue through an unbroken series down to 
tlie present clay. Bepffipur is first mentioned in the cam- 
paign ol Mubamuiad-biii-Kasim, who in A D 714 after 
tliG capture of Mul ta n, advanced Jiy Depfilpur towards 

‘ Soe PUtc XXX rv. ' 
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Kasbmil’. But the coins show- tliat it had existed for many 
centuries previously. 

The old masjid ascribed to Piroz Shah nus the only ancient 
building existing when I visited Depalpur in November 
1838. This was jnillcd down soon after our occupation of 
the Panjab to furnish materials for some cir-il Imildings. 
Externally it consisted of a front of five low-pointed arches 
resting on massive piers, with a similar arch at each end. But 
the interior was highly decorated with diaper and arabesque 
medallions in white stucco on a sky-hluc ground. The roof 
consisted of hue, stout, low domes, which sprang from arched 
pondentives spanning the comers of the inside squares. 
There was no inscription about the building, but I see no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the people’s attribution to 
Eiroz Shah, as the huildiug was of the same massive character 
as the Kalan and Khirki Masjids at, Delhi, which imdouhtedly 
belong to hi.s reign. 

TULA.MBA. 

Tbe present town of Tulamba is said to haA’^e been built 
])y Shujhwal Klian, the son-in-law and Minister of Mahmud 
Langa of MuMn, l)etweeu A. D. 1510 and 1525. The old 
fortress, which had escaped the arms of Timur, was situated 
upwards of oue mile to tho south of the modern torvn. It 
was upwards of 1,000 feet square, the orrter rampart being 
about 200 feet thick, aud from 35 to 40 feet in height above 
the fields. luside there is a clear space of 100 feet hi width 
and 15 feet above tho country, surrounding an inner fort 
upwards of 400 feet square and 60 feet in height above the 
level of the fanssehraie. The eastern ramparts of this inner 
fort are still upwards of 50 feet in thickness.' The whole 
was originally faced with brick walls, the traces of which 
still exist in the horizontal lines of the courses on the outer 
faces of the ramparts, and in the numerous pieces of brick 
lying about in all directions. This strong, old fort is said to 
have been abandoned in consequence of a change in the 
course of the Ehvi, which took a more northerly course, and 
tJius cut oil' the principal supply of ivater. The brick 
facings of the old ramparts were then removed to build tbe 
walls of the ucav toAvn, in Avhieh it is curious to see numer- 
ous carved and moulded bricks placed in various odd posi- 

' PlatoXW I'or ami aeftiou of Uio foii uT 'riilfiiiiL:!, 
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tions, sometimes singly, sometimes in lines of five or six, and 
frequently upside dorm. 

The true name of the place is said to have been Kulamha, or 
Kv.lamlha; but no meaning is assigned to the name, and 
no reason is given for the change to Ti^lamba. Masson 
writes the name as TuMmba; but all the Muhammadan 
authors, from Sharf-ud-din downwards, spell the name 
Tulamha, just as it is pronounced at the present day. 

The earliest notice of Tulamba that I am aware of is in 
Sharf-ud-din’s History of Timur. The towm capitulated on 
terms, which, as usual, were broken by Timm’ and his troops. 
“ "During the night the soldiers, under pretence of making a 
search (for grain), marched towards the town, which they 
sacked and pillaged, burning all the houses, and even making 
the inhabitants slaves.*” But the fort escaped, as its siege 
would have delayed Timur for some time, and he was impa- 
tient to push on to Delhi. 

In A. D. 1430, just one generation later, the unfortunate 
town of Tulamba again capitulated to a Muhammadan inva- 
der, Amir Shekh Ali, Governor of Kabul, under Shah Kokh. 
Again the invader broke his pledge, and after plundering the 
tovm and killing all the males able to bear arms, he brnned 
the place and carried off the women and children as slaves.'* 

In the accompanyiag plate,^ I have selected a few speci- 
mens of the ornamented bricks which I found built into the 
walls of the modern town. They are all of the same size, 
namely, 14 by 9 by 3 inches. 

Kg. 1 is a specimen of a diaper pattern, which most pro- 
bably formed part of a string course. 

Tig. 2 is a Vandyke pattern, which appears to have been 
curved after the brick was burned. It must have belonged 
to a plinth or basement, as it is of common use at the present 
day as the string course of all kinds of pediments. 

Tig. 3 is part of a flowered string coiu’se, which was appa- 
rently carved after burning. 

Tigs. 4 and 6 are different specimens of flowered ornament, 
which probably belonged to cornices. 

Tig. 5 is a simple pattern of string course, which may have 
been moulded before burning. 


‘ Sbarf-iid-din, B. VI, 0. II. 
- Brij'gs’s Fev'mhta, I, 026. 

^ See I’lrite XXXA’'. 
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Fig. 7 is a favourite pattern of string course in sunken 
squares, of wkich I found no less than nine specimens built 
into the -vyalls of the present town. 

Fig. 8 is a diaper pattern, wbicb appears to have formed 
part of a cornice. 

Fig. 9 is a similar diaper pattern, but carved on tbe broad 
face of tbe brick. It must therefore have formed part of the 
diaper facing of a wall. 

Figs. 10 and 11 are moulded bricks from the ruins of 
Asarur, a large mound 60 miles to the west of Labor. The 
first is a simple specimen of contiguous leaves, forming one 
of the projecting courses of a cornice. The latter is the only 
specimen that I have met with of distinctly formed dentils, 
similar to those of the stone buildings in the Western Panj^b 
and Trans-Indus districts. Asarur is one of the large ruined 
cities of the Panjab, which I have identified^ with Tse-lcai or 
Taki, the capital of the country in the seventh century, when 
it was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang, In sup- 
port of this identification, I can now adduce a statement from 
the Ohach-nama that Jaisiya, the son of Lhhir, on his way 
from Ohitor to Eashmir, passed through Tfikiya*. 

In the Labor Museum there are four specimens of small 
corbels, or dentils, from the mins of Akhar, near Gugera. On 
each of these there is a squatted figm-e with arms upraised 
to support a cornice or other projecting moulding. These 
four figures were certainly moulded before burning. Other 
figures from Akbar, and a single large specimen which I got 
at Haraph, were certainly modelled in the wet clay, as they 
still retain the sharp upturned edges received from the last 
touches of the modelling tools. This is more especially 
noticeable in the teeth of the large head from Akhar, which 
have been protected from injury by the Up.?. But most of 
the ornamented bricks that I have seen were carved or chisel- 
led after the bricks bad been bmmed, a practice wbicb is still 
in use at Multhn. Stamping, which would have been the 
easiest as well as the quickest and most perfect method of 
executing small and intricate patterns, does not seem to have 
been practised. 


' See ArchtBologiciil Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 200. 

= Uowson’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot’s M uh.iminaduD HiBtoriana. I, p. 178. 
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Eor xii'ojectiiig ornameuts tlie most common form is tliat 
of a lar-’-e leaf, or of two or tliroe smaller leaves on tlie same 
brict. '^String mouldings were also formed of a continuous 
row of leaves. Plain surfaces were ornamented with various 
diaper patterns. One of tlic most common specimens is a 
.series of small squares, each alternate square being suidc 
with a slope. 

ilany of tbc specimens found at Bavanni and Shorkot 
were vitrilicd, and were therefore certainly moulded before 
burning. The Shorkot bricks with mason’s marks must also 
have been inscribed in the moist state, as the edges of all 
the letters more or less turned up. 

MULTAN. 

The auciimt fortress of Multdii is situated four miles from 
the left bank of the Chenab River, and 52 miles to the south- 
west of Tulamha. Originally it stood on an island in the 
Ravi, but several centuries ago this river changed its course 
I'roin Sarai Siddhu, two miles to the westward of Tulamha, 
and eontiiiuiug its westerly direction joined the Chenhb 32 
miles above Multan. During the high floods the Avaters 
of the Hi'ivi still flow dowm their old bed; and I have twice 
seen tlie ditches of M'ultfin filled by the annual ovei’flow of 
the river. The details of the campaign of Chach Pv^aja of 
Sindh shoAV that the Rhvi still continued to flow under its 
walls in tlie middle of the seventh century. They show also 
that the Bias Paver theu flowed iu an independent channel 
to the east and south of Multan. In approaching from Sindh 
Chach had to cro.ss both the Sutlej and the Bias rivers before 
he reached the Lank of the Ravi at iSikka, at a short distance 
to the castAvard of Multan. Sikka was clcsorted by its gar- 
rison, who joined Baja Bajhra in opposing Ohacli on the hank 
of the Ravi. After a sharp fight Pmja Bajhra was driven hack 
into Multan, Avhich Avas only surrendered after a long siege. 
This took place a))out A. D. G50, in tho early part of Chach’s 
reign. 

In the Chach Naina the two name.s of Sikka and Multan 
are always joined together as Sikka-Mul tan . In one place 
Sikka is called “ the fort of Sikka opposite Multan.” In 
another place, it is called a large fort on tho south bank of 
the llavd.^” Prom these statements I infer that the name of 

‘ CliaLh N,uu;i, iu nu^^!.uu’li I'Mition ot' Sir IJ, JilUut, J, p^i. l-lii — SOU. 



Multan belonged to the strong fort on the north bank of tbe 
llavi, and that Sikka was the present city of Midtau on tbe 
south banli; of the river, 'vrliicb, then flowed liotweeii the tTfo. 
A similai' conjunction of the names of two places on opnosbe 
hanks of the Ganges is tha,t of Karra-MAnikpur. It is 
probable, tbercifore, that the Sikki Darwfiza of the fort of 
Multan derived its name from its position opposite to the 
fort of Sikka/ At the time of Mnhammad-hin-liasim’s 
invasion Sikka was occupied hy Bajlira Ta]d, who afterwards 
“ passed over the Ravi and went into Multan.” The place 
was then pillaged l^y the Arabs, and Muliaminad-hin- Kasim 
“ crossed over towards Multan at the ferry below the city.” 
The Ravi, therefore, was not fordable befrveen Multan and 
Sikka so late as tbe beginning of the eighth centmy. 

In later times, the distinction between Sikica and Multdn 
was lost sight of, and Multhn alone is mentioned by Biladiai 
and Masudi and other Muhammadan authors. 

Tlie earliest mention of Multan l)y name is that of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang, who visited Mea-lo-s<ni jni-h 
or Hhilastlumiimra in A. D. 641. The peo 2 )ic themselves 
refer the name to Mnla-tana, quoted by Abu Pdhan from a 
Kashmirian writer. The city was then 30 U, or just live miles 
in circuit, and the province was a dependency of TAhil- Tlie 
worship of Buddha had almost disappeared, and the monas- 
torics were in ruins. But there were eight temples of the 
Brahmanical gods, and the temple of the sun-god, Aditijo, 
was very magnificent. TJio statue of the sun-god was 
made of pine gold, and adorned with precious and rare 
things. This worship, he adds, had lasted from time im- 
memorial. 

The next notices refer to the captui-e of Multan by 
Mubammad-bin-Kasim in A.B. 714. Biiadfui, who wrote 
about A. 3). 875, states that “ the Bud (idol) of Multan received 
rich presents and offerings, and to it the people of Sindh 
resorted as a place of pilgrimage. They circumambulated it, 
and shaved their heads and beards. They conceived that 
the image was that of the prophet Job. This reading of 
the name of the idol must have been ol)taiued by the change 
of Add to Aijuh^ which in Persian characters ■would l)e very 


' Sen Lhf! ncdompunyhi" Tunp of Mulhin, J’laLu XXX^'J. 
" JnlihU’.s IIwflii'TlisnniJC, llf, 17‘»- 
Dow’dini’a ul' Sir II, KHujI, T, 12o. 
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slight. The tiro contemporaries, Ahii-Zaid and Masudi, who 
wrote about A. D. 920, both say that the idol was known by 
the name of Multhn.' According to Masudi, the meaning 
of Multan was “ houndaiy of the house of gold,” a mistake 
which is repeated by subsequent writers. 

Istakbri, who wrote about A. D. 950, describes the idol 
of JIultan as being “ held in great veneration by the Hindus. 
The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, situated in the most 
populous part of the city, in the market of Multan, between 
tlie bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops of the copper- 
smiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the midst of 
the building, and the ministers of the idol, and those devoted 
to its service, dwell around the cupola. In Multfin there are 
no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols, except 
those who worship this idol and in this temple. The idol 
has a human shape, and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and mortar. 
Its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood ; some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown 
of gold. It sits in a quackangular position on the throne, 
its hands resting upon its knees, with the fingers closed, so 
that only four can be counted. When the Indians make war 
upon tliem and endeavour to seize the idol, the inhabitants 
bring it out, pretending that they will break it and burn it. 
Upon this the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
Multfin.^” 

Ibn Haukal was a contemporary of Istakbri, and actually 
met him in the valley of the Indus, but the account of his 
travels was written some years later, or about A. D. 976. 
He states that Multan means "boundary of the house of 
gold,” and that it derived its name from the idol. He adds 
afterwards that " the reason why Multan is thus designated 
is, that the Muhammadans, though poor at the time, con- 
quered the place, and enriched themselves by the gold which 
they found in it.” He describes both the idol and temple 
almost in the same terms as Istakbri; but as there are some 


‘ Dowson’a Edition of Sir H. Elliot, I, pp, 11, 23. 
’ Ibid., I, p, 27. 



sliglit dlfpereuces as well as additions, it is tetter to give Ms 
account entire d 

“ The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, situated in the 
most populous part of the city, in the market of Multan, 
between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops of the 
coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol, and 
those devoted to its service, dwell around the cupola. In 
Multdn there are no men either of Hind or of Sind who 
worsliip idols, except those who worship this idol and in this 
temple. The idol has a human shape, and is seated with its 
legs bent in a quadrangular posture, on a throne made of 
brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin 
like morocco leather, and notMng but its eyes are visible. 
Some believe that the body of the idol is made of wood; 
some deny this. The body is not allowed to be uncovered to 
decide this point. The eyes of the image are precious gems, 
and its head is covered with a crown of gold. The hands rest 
n 20 on the knees, with the fingers all closed, so that only four 
can be counted. The sums collected from the offerings of the 
pilgrims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Multhn, and 
distributed amongst the servants of the temple. As often as 
the Indians make war upon them and endeavom- to seize the 
idol, they bring it out, pretending that they will break it and 
burn it. Upon which the assailants retire, otherwise they 
would destroy Multan.” 

Shortly after the visit of Ibn Haukal, Multhn was captured 
by the Karmatian Chief, Jelem, the son of Shaiban, when 
the priests of the temple were massacred, the statue of the 
sun-god was broken to pieces, and the temple itself was 
converted into a mosque.- As the Karmatians were Shiahs, 
their success excited the wrath of the great Sunui champion, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and Multan was re-captured in A. D. 
1005. Mahmud restored the old masjicl of Muhammad-hiu- 
Kasim, which had been neglected by the Karmatians, and 
gave up their mosque to vulgar uses.® But these sectarians 
again entered Multfin, and were not finally ejected until 
A. B. 11V5 by Muiz-ud-din-bin-Sfim.* 


' DowBon’B Editioa of Sir H. Elliot’s Muhamtniidan Historinus of InJiii, I., pp. 35-36. 
“ Reinaud— -M4moivo Sur 1’ Inde, p. 2<t9. 

^ Ibid, p. 255. 
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When Abu Riban visitetl MuMn, neither temple nor 
statue was iu csistence,^ but both were soon restored by the 
religious zeal of the Hindus; and when Idrisi wrote his geo- 
graphy, about A. H. 1130, the worship of the sun-god of 
Slidta'n was as flourishing as ever. His description of the 
temple and idol is very minute and interesting, although 
some parts of it seem to have been borrowed from the ac- 
counts of his predecessors, 

“There is an idol here which is highly venerated by 
the Indians, who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the 
most distant parts of the country, and make offerings of 
valuables, ornaments, and immense quantities of perfumes. 
This idol is siuTouuded Iry its servants and slaves, who feed 
and dress upon the produce of these rich offerings. It is in 
the human form, with four sides, and is sitting upon a seat 
made of ])ricks and plaster. It is entirely covered with a 
skin like red morocco, so that the eyes are only visible, 
Some maintain that the interior is made of wood, but others 
deny this ; however it may be, the body is entirely covered. 
The eyes are formed of iwecious stones, and upon its head 
there is golden crown set up with jewels. It is, as wo have 
said, square, and its arms below the elbows seem to bo four 
in number. The temple of this idol is situated in the middle 
of Multan, in the most frequented bazar. It is a dome- 
shaped building ; the upper part of the dome is gilded, and the 
dome and the gates arc of great solidity. The columns are 
very lofty, and the walls coloured. Around the dome are 
the dwellings of the attendants of the idol, and of those 
who live upon the produce of that worship of wdiich it is 
the object. There is no idol in ludia or Sindh which is 
more highly venerated. The people make it the object 
of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So fai- 
ls this carried that w'hen the neighbouring princes make 
Avar against the country of Multan, either for the pur- 
pose of plunder or for carrying off the idol, the priests 
have only to meet and threaten the aggressors with its anger 
and predict their destruction, and the assailants at once 
renounce their design. Without this fear the town of klul- 
tau would ho destroyed. It is not surprising, then, that the 
inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and maintain that 
its presence secures divine protection. Being Ignorant of 
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the name of the man who set it up, they content themselrcs 
with saying that it is a wonder/” 

Apparently the Eavi still continued to flow past Multan, 
as Idrisi states that “ the environs of this city are watered 
by a little river, which falls into the Mihran of Sindh.” 
But from his description of it as a little river, it seems pro- 
bable that the change in the course of the main stream of 
the Eavi had already taken place, and that only a small 
branch of it then reached Multan. 

The account of Kazwini, which was written about 
A. I). 1268, is of little value, as it is copied from Istakhri 
and other previous writers. He notes, however, that the 
great mosque was near the temple, that is, in the very middle 
of the fort. 

The only other description of Mnlthn that I am aware 
of, is the brief account of the Prench traveller Tlievenot, 
who visited the place after A. D. 1G66, in the early part of 
the reign of Aurangzib, before he had begun his bigoted 
persecution of the Hindu religion. 

The temple of the sun-god was still standing, and the 
idol is described as being clothed in red leather, and having 
a black face, with two pearls for eyes.® 

Tlie destruction of the temple and statue of the sun is 
universally attributed to Aurangzib, and I see no reason to 
doubt the truth of the tradition. In 1818, when the Sikhs 
took possession of Multdn, there was not a trace left of the 
old temple, and in revenge they turned the tomb of Sbams-i- 
Tabrez into a haU for the reading of the Granth. In 1853, 
when I first went to Multan, the very site of the temple 
was unknown. Its true position, however, would appear to 
be indicated by the names of the De gate, and the De drain, 
of which the former must have led up to the Deiml, or 
temple, and the latter from it. Now the road from the De 
gate inwards led straight up to the Jami masjid, which 
the De drain led directly from it. The Jami masjid was 
turned into a powder magazine by the Sikhs, and Avas acci- 
dently blown up in December 1818. But I saw its ruins 
in 1853 on the high ground in the very middle of the 
fort, which agrees exactly with the position of the temple 
of the Sun, as stated by Istakhri, Ibn Hardval, and Idrisi.'* 

1 Uovvs,ou’rt Edition of Sir If. Elliot, I. p. 82. 

- Tliovciiot’s Travcl.s, Eiiglisli tronsliition, folio. Part ITI. pp. 53-SG. 

■' Soo Plato XLl, iu wliioli Uie posiliuu of Uie Jami Masjid isahown. 
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Abu Eihaii relates that the temple and statue of the 
Sun, which existed just before his time, were said by the 
people to be 216,432 years old.‘ But this monstrous anti- 
quity must have been a comparatively rare invention, as 
only three centuries previously Muhammad-bin-Kasim was 
thus addressed by a Brahman v “I have heard from 
the elders of Multan that in ancient times there was a 
chief in this city, whose name was Jibawin, and who was 
a descendant of the Eai of Kashmir. He was a Brahman 
and a monk ; he strictly followed his religion, and always 
occupied his time in worsliipping idols. When his treasure 
exceeded all limit and computation, he made a reser- 
voir on the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred 
yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty 
yards square, and he made there a chamber, in which he 
concealed .forty copper jars, each of which was filled with 
African gold-dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty 
mans of gold was buried there. Over it there is a temple 
in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir. It is related by historians, on 
the authority of Ali-bin-Muhammad, who had heard it from 
Abu Muhammad Hindui, that Muhammad Kasim arose and 
with his counsellors, guards, and attendants, went to the 
temple. He saw there an idol made of gold, and its two 
eyes were bright red rubies. Muhammad Kasim thought 
it might perhaps be a man, so he drew his sword to strike it; 
hat the Brahman said ; ‘0 just commander, this is the image 
which was made by Jibawin, King of Multan, who concealed 
the treasure here and departed.’ Muhammad Kasim ordered 
the idol to he taken up. Two hundred and thirty mans of 
gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold-dust. 
They were weighed, and the sum of thirteen thousand and 
two mans weight of gold was taken out. This gold and the 
image were brought to the treasury, together with the gems 
and pearls and treasure which were obtained from the 
plunder of the city of Multan.” 

The name of Jlhawin^ as is always the case in Persian 
manuscripts, has several various readings, as Jasioin, J astir, 
Jalhur ; besides the numerous changes that may be made with 
unpointed letters. The true reading of the name is therefore 
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doubtful. It is ccrtaiu, however, that if Jihawiu was a 
Erahman, he could not have been a descendant of the Bai of 
Kashmir, as none of the Ba.]as of Kashmir were Brahmans. 
I have a suspicion, however, that the name of Jihawm may 
perlmps be only an altered form of BimaUj, who was the 
founder of the dynasty of kings which ruled over Multan and 
Sindh lur 137 years prior to the usurpation of the Brahman 
Chach. My suspicion is not founded solely upon the 
similarity of name, but on the fact derived from coins that 
the dynasty of Dkmhij was conspicuous for its devotion to 
sun worship. In the accompanying plate^ I have given 
sketches of three different silver coins, all of which I 
believ43 to refer to the worship of the Sun-god of MuMn. 

The first of these coins is the weU-known trilingual 
silver piece, of wdiich two specimens were found in the great 
Mdnikyhla Tope. On the obverse is the bust of the king 
half turned to the right, covered with a head dress ornamented 
.with two trisuls, and surmounted by a tiger’s head. Imme- 
diately before the face are three Scythic letters, which are at 
present quite unknown. Around the margin there is a 
long legend in Nagari characters, which has not yet been 
satisfactorily read, owing to the imperfect delineation 
of the letters by a person not familiar with the character. 
James Prinsep read this legend as follows : — 

Sri Eitivira Airdna cka Parmiemara 
Sri Vdhiiigdn Demjanila. 

Mr. Thomas has also given a tentative reading of this 
le«-end, which generally agrees wdth Prinsep’s, but with the 
improvement of EhdU for VdM. His various readings of 
some of the letters are suggested by the variations in their 
forms as exhibited on different coins. I have seen a large 
number of these corns, and, after a cai^efui comparison of ail 
the variant legends, I have adopted the following reading as 
the most satisfactory : — 

Sri Hitivi cha Airdn clia Paramesivara 
Sri Slid/iiiigin Devajarita. 

The conjunction cha preceding Airdn is distinct on one 
of my coins, and of exactly the same form as the following 
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cM. miivi — I take to be Mind or India. The first Ivalf of 
tbe legend will therefore be simply 

“ The fortunate lord of India and Persia.” 

In tliG latter half I take Shdhi to he certain, although it is 
also written ChaJii and J aid. On one of my coins, also, the 
letter gi in tigin is quite uninistakeable. I therefore read Slid- 
lutigriii or the “ valiant king,” the word being a compound like 
Alptigin, Suhnktigm, Sipastigin, SfG. The real name I take to 
be Mevajariti which may possibly be identical with Diwahij. 
James Prinsep read Devajanita^ and Mr. Thomas roads 
Memndrita ; but my coins certainly do not agree with either 
of these readings. I must admit, however, that Prinsep’s 
reading gives a meaning to the word, as “ son of heaven,” 
which is equivalent to the Devaputra of the Scythian Kings 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Deva. This would there- 
fore be the title, and the name of the king would bo 
Shdkitigin. 

On the reverse is a bust of a god, which Prinsep refers to , 
the Miihra of the Persians, but which I believe to be the 
Multan Sun-god called AdUyn. The head is surrounded by 
rays arranged after the Indian fashion, and quite different 
from the head dress of the Persian MUhra, The legend is in 
Pehlvi, that to the left being read by Mr. Thomas' as Saf, 
Tansaf, Tef, and that to the right as * * Khorasdn Malkd^ 
the first words being doubtful. If, as I believe, the name 
of the king is Diwahij or Devajarit, its representative in 
the Pehlvi legend will he Tef or Tefi, as there arc two strokes 
beyond the/. Saf or Sif, as we know from another coin, re- 
presents /SVi, and thus we have lF««sq/’leftas the equivalent 
of tShahitigin. 

As it cannot wgU be a transcript, it can only bo a translation, 
and must therefore be a title ; and, conscqrxently, I take Tef, 
which is clearly a transcript, to be the real name. His date, 
if my identification with Ditcahij be correct, will be about 
A. H. 600, or 137 years before the accession of the Brahman 
Chach to the throne of Sindh and Multan, 

The second coin belongs to Khusru Parvez of Persia ; but 
it is connected with the foregoing by the bust of the Sun-god 
on the reverse. The coin is in the imperial cabinet of 
Vicuna, and was published by Adrien do Longperier in 1810 
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]jut ilie legends were first road by Mr. Tliomas.‘ On tlio 
obverse is the bust of the king to the front, with the usunl 
winged head-dress, and to the right the Pehlvi legend Mis- 
mi MalMn MalM. On the reverse is the bust of the 
Indian Snn-god, with the rayed head-dress j and to the left, in 
Pehlvi, the words haft-sih, or the year “37” of his reign, 
which is equivalent to A. D. 626 or 627, according as we 
reckon his accession either from 590 or 591 A. D. 

The appearance of the Sun-god of Multan on a coin of 
Kliusru Parvez is of special value, as it enables us to fix' 
with some probability the date of an important event re- 
corded in the Chach Nhma. This event is the invasion of 
Sindh hy an army from Pars, under the king of Nemruz or 
Sistdn, and the defeat and death of Eai Siharas, the father 
of Itai Sdhasi Shahi, who was the immediate predecessor 
of the Brahman Chach. I suppose that this coin may have 
been struck by Khusru Parvez in honor of this temporary 
conquest of the Indian kingdom. 

The third coin is similar in appearance to the last. On 
the obverse is the bust of a king with a wnnged head-dress 
like that of Khusru Parvez. The legends are in Pehlvi, 
which have been read hy Mr. Thomas as folloivs to the 
left of the head Siv Varm Tef; and round the margin 
^lin Shami dut Slv Varsao Tef, TFahnuin Ach MiUldn Malka, 
“ in nomine jusii Judicis Siv Varsao Tef, Brahman, king of 
Mnlthii.” On the reverse there is the same rayed head of 
tlie Sun-god which appears on the two coins previously de- 
scribed. To the right of the head in Nagari Sri Vasu Beva, 
and to the left panohai ZdwuUsldn. On my specimen, which, 
like General Abbott’s, has the Nagari legend reversed, there 
is a slight difference in the arrangement of the Pehlvi letters 
preceding the name of Multan, but, like the Nagari, it may 
be blundered. One thing, however, is certain, that the coin 
belongs to Vdsu JDeva, King of Multhn, who must have been 
nearly contemporary wdth Khusru Parvez. This chief I am 
inclined to identify with Bajhra, who was the ruler of 
Multan at the time of Oliach’s usurpation. He was a rela- 
tive of Saliasi; and “he had large dominions and ganat 
abilities.-’” Sahiwal, his nephew, governed the fort of Sihka, 
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opposite Multan, and witli Ajin, his cousin, opposed Cliacli’a 
advance, on the banks of the Bias Biver, for three months. 

On this last coin we see the bust of the Sun-god directly 
associated with Multhn ; and as two of the three varieties of 
coins which hear this special type have Nagari legends, I 
think that there is a strong reason for identifying the rayed 
hnst on these coins with the famous Sun-god Aditya of 
MulUxn. 

I have already given a general description of Mnltfin in 
another work but, as I have lately visited the place again, 

I am now able’to add something to my former brief account. 
Mnlthn now consists of a walled city and a dismantled fort- 
ress, situated on opposite banks of an old bed of the Buvi, 
which once flowed between them, as well as around them. 
The sites were originally two islands, which would appear to 
have been about 8 or 10 feet above the general level of the 
plain on all sides. The present height varies from 45 
to 60 feet, the difference of 35 to 40 feet being simply the 
accumnlation of rubbish during the lapse of many centuries. 
This fact I ascertained personally by sinking several wells 
from the high ground of the fort down to the level of the 
natural soil, that is, of earth unmised with bricks, ashes, 
and other evidences of man’s occupation. In shape the fort 
may be described as the half of an irregular octagon, with 
its diameter or long straight side of 2,600 feet facing the 
north-west, and its four unequal sides, 4,100 feet in length 
on the east, south, and west, towards the city. The whole 
circuit of the fort was therefore G,600 feet, or just one mile 
and a quarter. It had forty-six towers or bastions, including 
the two flanking towers at each of the four gates. The 
walled city, which envelopes three faces of the fort on the 
south, is 4,200 feet in length, and 2,400 feet in breadth, 
vith the long straight side facing the south-west. Altogether 
the Availed circuit of Multan, including both city and 
citadel, is 16,000 feet, or very nearly three miles ; and the 
whole circuit of the place, including the nnwalled suburbs, 
is from four and half to five miles. This last measurement 
agrees exactly Avith the estimate of Hwen-Thsang, who makes 
the circuit of Multan 30 li, or just five miles." It agrees also 
Avith the estimate of Elphinstone, Avho, with his usual accuracy, 

^ Aucieiit Geoy;uipliy of Iihlijv, I, 2:10. 
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describes Multdn as “ above four miles and a half in circum- 
ference.^ The fortress bad no ditcb when it was seen by 
Elpliinstonc and Burnes; but a broad deep ditch, which 
could be readily filled by the waters of the Kiivi canals, was 
shortly afterwards added by Sawan Mall, the energetic 
Governor of Multdn, under Eanjit Singh. The wmlls" are 
said to have been built by Murfid Baksh, the youngest son 
of Shah Jahan, who was Governor of Multhn for a few years 
towards the close of his reign. But the work of Mnrhd 
Baksh must have been confined to repairs, including a com- 
plete facing of the greater part ; for when I dismantled the 
defences of Multan in 185di, I found that the brick walls 
were generally double, the outer wall being about 4 feet 
thick, and the inner wall from to 4 feet. The whole was 
built of burnt bricks and mud-mortar, excepting the outer 
courses, which were laid in lime-mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century Idrisi describes 
Multan as “ a large city commanded by a citadel, w'hich has 
fonr gates, and is surrounded by a moat.-” The citadel still 
has its fonr gates, which are doubtless the same as in ancient 
times. “ That to the north is called the Khidri gate, perhaps 
after Sayid Khizr, or- KUdr Khan, who was the Governor 
of Mult&n for many years after the invasion of Timur ; that 
to the west is called the B6 gate, a name which I believe to 
have been derived from its being tbc principal approach to 
the temple or JDeioal ; that to the south was called the 
liehri gate, of which no one knows the meaning ; and that 
to the east was called the SiMd gate, because, as I believe, it 
formerly led to the fortified town of SiJcJca, which was on 
the oxJpositc bank of tlie Bavi, 

The walled city of Multhn also had its gates, of wfoich 
the Bor gate led to the west, and the Delhi gate to the 
south. There were three gates leading tow^ards the citadel, 
of which the only name now preserred is that of the Daolat 
gate. 

The only Hindu remains at Multan are several gigantic 
stone rings, called Manhas, such as I have already described 
at Haraph, and some fragments of statues in a temple near 
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the Ilamn or Eunim Darwsiza, wliicli are said to _liavc_ been 
inade bv Jldcy, Ibe fatbcr of Abrabara,. I resided in tlie 
ibrfc of Multan for more tban a year, and after tlie strietcst 
Kcarcdi, the only relic that I could find was a single l)it of 
oruaniented stone, a few inches long, built into the northern 
wall. So complete has been the clearance of idolatry dnring 
the Muhammadan ride of upwards of twelve centuries. 
Tills complete eradication of every trace of Hindu occupa- 
tion is no doubt partly due to the fact that all the buildings 
of Multan ^yere made of brick. Even the great temple 
of the Sun-god is said hy Abu Eihan to have been built of 
bricks d How tbo ornamental mouldings of the ruined stone 
temples of the Hindus can still he distinguished in all the 
early Muhammadan buildings of Delhi, Kanoj, and Jonpur ; 
huf' the ruined nulls of the brick temples of Multan and 
other places in the plains of the Panjab have preserved no 
traces of their fLrst use, but were resolved at once into their 
original elements of plain bricks. 

The only places which tlio Hindus point to as preserving 
any traces of their sovereignty are the temple of Pahhidpuri 
in the fort, and the tank called Surety' Kuud, five miles to the 
south of Multan, on the road to Pahawalpur. This tank is 
said to be a place of pilgrimage. It was a mere circular 
pool of water, until it was surrounded by an octagonal wall 
by Diwan Sawan Mall. It is 182 feet in diameter, and 10 
feet deep when full, Two mekis are held on the site annu- 
ally ; the first on the '7th of the waxing moon of Bhadon, 
and the other on the 7th of the waxing moon of Mugh. 
These numbers would appear to have reference to the seven 
horses of the sun’s chariot according to the Hindu mytliology. 

In this utter absence of Hindu remains, I sank several 
wells m the fort, in the hope of finding something that 
might be more ancient than the Muhammadan conquest. 
Only one of these well yielded any objects of interest. This 
one was sunk just outside the wall of the roofless temple of 
Pahladpuri; the earth was aU sifted carefully, and nothing 
larger than a pea could have escaped notice. The well was 
carried down to 40 feet in depth, and the work was then 
stopped, as the last 4 feet consisted of undisturbed earth, 
without any mixture of bricks, pottery, or ashes, or other 
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evidences of man’s occupation. I give the results iu a 
tabular form, with the view of making my remarks upon 
them more readily intelligible : — 

AiicjiiEOiooicAL Well. 

Suiih in ilie Fort of MiiUdn in 186k 


Depth, Prohtiblo 
feet. chite. 


Dlscovc'i‘ie.s. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
31 
35 
3G 

37 

38 
S9 
40 


} 

} 

} 

} 

1 

} 


! 


1700 

IGOO 

1500 


I Upper stratum : English broken bottles ; pieces of iron 
I .diells ; leaden bullets. 

Glazed pottery and glazotl tik-s. 


1400 

1300 

1200 

1100 

1000 
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Small bricks, 6x4x1. 


/ Coin of Mniz-iul-din, Kaikobiul, A. D. 12SG — S9 : glazed 
\ blue cbiragli, or oil-lamp. 

Coin of Sri Samanta Dova — Ciiea, A. D. 900 — 950. 

Bricks, 11 x 6 ^ x 2 : glazed tiles and pottery ceased, 

I Red ashes, 2 feet deep. I ^ 2 

Black ashes, 6 to 9 inches. ) 


fragments of large bricks, 11 x 11 x 25 . 


I 2 foot of ashes and 
j burnt earth. 


( Silk spiimer’s ball. 

-j Slioe-niakor’s sliarpeaiisg .stone. 

( Copper vessel witk about 200 coins. 


natural soil luuiiLxod, 
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One of my objects in sinking these wells was to obtain 
some trustworthy data for fixing the approximate rate of ac- 
cumulation of debris. The two coins discovered respectively, 
at depths of 10 and 12 feet, appear to furnish exactly what 
was wanted. The U 2 iper one gives a period of 600 years for 
10 feet of accumulation, and the lower one a period of 900 
years for 12 feet. The two together give 22 feet of accu- 
mulation in 1,500 years, or as nearly as jiossible 1-J foot per 
centui’y. Taking this amount as a fair rate, I have filled up 
the second column for the sake of obtaining approximate 
dates for the other discoveries. 

In the upper 10 feet the fragments of glazed tiles and 
glazed pottery were very numerous. At 12 feet a "■lazed 
blue oil-lamp was found, below which no more coloured fra"- 
ments were discovered. ^ This fact corresponds with the de- 
ductions made from existing buildings, that the use of "lazed 
tiles was brought into India by the Muhammadans. Glazed 
vessels were probably in use at an earlier date ; but they 
would seem to have been confined chiefly to oil-lamps, and 
to the one colour of azme blue. ^ ’ 


It will be observed that the bricks increase in size with 
the depth. This also is known to be the fact from existiu" 
buildings, as the^ bricks of all the Mughal buildings are 
very small and thin, not more than 5 or 6 inches in length 
and 1 inch thick; while tho.se of the Pathan buildings are 
nearly double the size, and those of undoubted Euddhist 
buildings of an early date are still larger. 

But the two chief discoveries made in this archmological 
well were the great masses of ashes and biunt materials at 
tivo different depths. The upper one was nearly 3 feet 
m tluckness, extending from 15 feet down to nearly 18 feet 
Two feet of this deposit consisted of red ashes oyerlying 
a thmner layer of black _ashes_ from 6 to 9 inches thick 
This was not a small deposit limited to the area of the well 

^ could bo 

tiaced luth safety. Now, it is curious that the position of 

^is deposit corresponds with the period of Muhammad 


The oMy other discovery of cousequence was a similar 

florin to 5 f 1 ^ depth of 

om 30 to 32 feet, which corresponds very nearly with the ’ 


' eiiarli Xuiivv -.uni J’ilacluri in D'jw- 


■bou’s Eilitiou nC .Sir H, Klliot, I, p,,. 13.:; to 3, 
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period of Alexander’s capture of the capital city of the 
Malli. This, as I have elsewhere shown, was almost certainly 
Multan, and as the Macedonian soldiers were enraged hy 
Alexander’s dangerous wound, they massacred the whole 
garrison/ It seems probable that tliis deep layer of ashes 
may he the remains of some conflagration that attended 
this wholesale massacre, which is said to have included even 
the women, and children. 

Just below the level of the burnt earth, a further discovery 
was made of a silk spinner’s ball of clay, a shoe-maker’s 
sharpening stone, which was recognized by the peculiar marks 
upon it, and a copper vessel filled with about 200 coins. 
These appeared to have been square in shape, hut they 
were otherwise quite unrecognizable, being almost entirely 
corroded. 

The Hindu temple of Pabladpuri was unroofed hy the 
explosion of the powder magazine in December 1848, and it 
was quite deserted diu’ing my residence at Multan. It 
was a square brick building wdth some very finely carved 
wooden pillars for the supjjort of the roof. During my late 
visit I found that the building had been re-roofed, and that 
a new image of the Narsinh Avatar had been set up for 
worsliip. Tliis incarnation of Vishnu is generally believed 
to have taken place at Mnltiin during the reign of the 
Daitya chief Kiranya KasipUt who was a disbeliever in the 
divinity of Vishnu, while his son Frahldd was a devout 
worshipper of that god. The original temple is said to have 
been built hy this prince, after whom it received its name 
of Prahludpm’i, or in the spoken form Pabladpuri. An 
annual mela used to be held aimmd the temple on the 
traditional anniversary of NarsinlTs appearance. In 1854 
this took place on the 12th May. Some troops were in 
attendance, as the mirth was accustomed to get rather furious 
from a general and rather promiscuous throwing of cucum- 
bers. 

Multan is said to have been founded by Kdsyapa, the father 
of Sv^anya Kasipu, after whom it was named Kdsyapapiira. 
This is the oldest name of the place which is preserved hy 
Abu Rihan under its Sanskrit form. But the spoken form 
is, Kasappur ; and this I believe to be the Kaspcipuros of 
Hokatseus, and the Kaspatiiros of Herodotus. I think also 
that it must be the Kaspeira of Ptolemy, which he places 
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at a bend on tbe lower course of the RJmadis or Earn, just 
above its junction witli tbe Sandohdg or ChandrahMga. 
The position of Kaspeira, therefore, agrees very exactly with 
that of Ka.sgupcqmra or Multbn, which is situated on the 
bank of the old bed of the Ravi, just at the point where the 
channel changes it course from south-west to west, and only 
a few miles above its old junction with the Chenab. Abu 
Rilian mentions other names of Multan, as Uansoptia , 
Bhdgapura, and Sdmhapiira, but they appear to be only book 
names, as Eansa and Bhdga are synonimes of tbe sun. 

The Muhammadan remains at Multan consist of several 
of the long brick tombs assigned to Nao-gajas, tbe two large 
tombs in the fort of the famous Saints BalnWal Ilak and his 
grandson Rukn-ud-din, and a large tomb to the east of 
the fort of another saint named Shams-i-Tabrez. 

Nao-goja means literally “ nine-yarder”, and the term is 
applied throughout the North-West Provinces and the Panjhb 
to all the existing tombs of Muhammadans who fell inaction 
against the Hindus. Every one of them is described as a 
GMzi and Shdkicl, or a “ warrior and martyr” for tbe faith, 
and all are supposed to have been of gigantic size. I have 
now seen about one bnndred of these tombs varying in 
length from 10 to upwards of 60 feet. There arc two of 
these long tombs at Ajtidhya, which are ascribed to the 
Paigambars Aynb and Sis, that is, to the Prophets Seth and 
Job, and there is one in Lamghhn beyond the Indus, which 
is ascribed to Lamek Paigambar, or the Prophet Lamech. 
These are the extreme limits of their occurrcuce to the east 
and west, as far as I have observed. 

I have already described two of these tombs at Haraph 
and Bavanni ; but at Multan there were no less than twelve 
of them, all situated close to some of the gates either of the 
fort or of the city. All the fort ones had been buried under 
the dismantled parapets before my arrival at Multan in 1863, 
and I can only give their names — 

1. Near the Sikki gate, tomb of Lhl Husen Bairfigi, a 
converted Hindu. 

2. Near the De gate, tomb of Miran King Samar, 4 gaj 
in length. 

3. Near the Piehri gate, tomb of Sabz Ghazi, 3^ gaj 
in length. 

4. Near the De gate, outside, tomb of unknown Ghdzi. 

5. Near the Jarni Masjid, tomb of Kazi Kutb Kushani. 
There u'as no trace of this in 1864. 
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The Nao-gaja tombs about the city are still in existence. 
Their names arc — 

6. K ear the Bor gate and inside the city, tomb of Pir 
Adham. 

T. Near the Bor gate and outside the city, tomb of Pn 
Dindar, feet long. 

_8. Above Husen Gai, in the Nandh Mohalla, tomb of 
Ph- Eamzan Ghazi, 21 feet 3 inches long. 

9. Outside the Delhi gate, 460 feet distant, tomb of 
Pir Gor Sultan. This tomb is 35J feet in length. Beside 
it there is a large circular stone, 27 inches in diameter 
and 18 inches thick, with a hole through the middle, 
9 inches in diameter. The stone is of a chocolate colour, 
with many marks of a light yeUow. It is called Mmiha. 
Some say that the Saint wore it round his neck; but 
the general belief is that it was his thumb ring. This 
tomb is said to be 1,300 years old. It is possible, therefore, 
that it may belong to the time of the first invasion under 
Muhammad Kasim. 

10 & 11. Near Sagar, two tonabs, each 3^ yaj in length. 
Names not known. 

12&13. At Shhdana ShfiMd, tombs of the Shildana him- 
self, and of some unknown martyr, each 3| (jaj in length. 

14. In Sajjika Mahalia, unknown tomb. 

16. In Mangar-ka-Mahalla, unknown tomb. 

It is a curious fact that Hindus as well as Musalmfius pay 
their devotions at these tombs, and place lights before them 
on Pridays. 

The tomb of Bahiiwal Hak was almost a complete niin 
after the siege in 1848. It was afterwards repaired, and 
carefully plakered over. It is now quite safe, but so very 
little is lett of tbc origmai building that it would be difficult 
to say to what period it belonged did we not know tbc 
name and bistory of the Saint wbo is buried inside. Shekh 
Baba-ud-din Zakhariya, commonly called Baba-ul-Hak or 
Balifiwal Hak, was for about 50 years the great Saint of 
Multan. He was visited by Kutb-ud-din Bakbtiar Kfiki, 
during the time of Nasir-ud-din Kubachah, who was drowned 
in A. I). 1226, and he was still living at the accession of 
Balban in A. D. 1264,' dming whose reign he died. His 
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tombj tlicroforOj liGlongs to tlie ago IBalban, from A. D. 
120-t to 1286, a period of Avliicli we possess only one otlier 
spccimon of arcliitectnre at Sonipat. The lower part of the 
tomh is a square of 51 feet 9 inches outside. This is sur- 
mounted by an octagon, about one-half of the height of the 
square, aliove which is a hemispherical dome. The greater 
part of the building is a mass of white plaster ; but on. the 
eastern side there are stiU existing some fairly preserved 
specimens of diaper ornament in glazed tiles, from which 
I conclude that the general state of the building was some- 
thing like that of the tomb of his grandson, which is said to 
have been built by Tughlak for himself while he was Go- 
vernor of Multan, that is, before A. D. 1321, when he took 
possession of the throne of Delhi. The son of the Saint, 
named Sach‘-ud-din, is also brnded in this tomb. 

But the glory of Multan is the great tomb of Bukn-ud- 
din, the grandson of Babawal Hak, which is commonly 
known as the llokn-i-Alam.‘ This fine building is an octagon 
of 51 feet 9 inches diameter inside, with perpendicular walls 
41 feet 4 inches high and 13 feet 3 inches thick, supported 
by sloping towers at the angles. This is surmounted by a 
smaller octagon of 25 feet 8 inches exterior side, and 26 
feet 10 inches in height, which leaves a narrow passage all 
round the top of the lower storey for the Muazzin to call 
the faithful to prayers from all sides. Above this is a hemi- 
spherical dome of 58 exterior diameter. The total height 
of the tomh, including a plinth of 3 feet, is just 2 inches 
over 100 feet. But as the building stands on the high 
ground on the north-western edge of the fort, its total height 
above the country is 150 feet. This great height makes it 
one of the most striking objects on approaching Multan, 
as it can he seen for a distance of 12 or 15 miles all 
round. 

The Bokn-i-Alam is built entirely of red brick, bonded 
with beams of sisu wood, which are now much decayed.^ 
The whole of the exterior is elaborately ornamented with 
glazed tile panels and string courses and battlements. Tho 
only colours used are dark blue, aziu-e, and white; hut these 


1 Set' Plate XXXVIll. 
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are contrasted witli tlie deep red of the finely polish ed 
bricks, and tlie result is both effective and pleasing. These 
mosaics are not like those oC later days, mere plain surfaces, 
but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches 
above the back-ground. This mode of construction must 
have been very troublesome, but its increased effect is un- 
deniable, as it unites all the beauty of variety of colour 
with the light and shade of a raised pattern. In the 
accompanying plate I have given a few specimens of these 
curious and elaborate panelsd 

The interior of the Roku-i-Alam was originally plastered 
and painted with various ornaments, of w'hich only a few 
traces now remain. The sarcophagus of Rukn-ud-din is a 
large plain mass of brick-work covered with mud plaster. 
About one hundred of liis descendants lie around him under 
similar masses of brick and mud, so that the whole of the 
interior is now filled with rows of these unsightly mounds. 

There are several curious stories about this tomb, some of 
which would appear to have originated iu the fact that it was 
first built by Tughlak for himself, and was afterwards given 
up by his son Muhammad Tughlak for the last resting placje 
of Pi,ukn-ucl-din. Tughlak first began to build close to the 
tomb of Bah&wal Hak, when a voice was heard from the tomb 
of the Saint saying, you are treading on my body.” 
Another site was then chosen at a short distance, ivhen again 
the Saint’s voice was heard, saying, “ you are treading on my 
knees.” A third site still farther off was next taken, when a 
third time the voice was heard, saying, “ you are treading 
on my foot.” Tughlak then selected the present site at the 
very opposite end of the fort ; and as the voice was not heard 
again, the tomb was finished. Some say that the voice was 
heard only once, exclaiming, “ you arc treading on my 
feet.” 

Another story is, that Rukn-ud-din, who was originally 
buried in the tomb of his grandfather Bahdwal Hak, re- 
moved bimself to his present tomb after his burial." It would 
appear from the account of Ihu Batuta that the mysterious 
death of Tughlak was really planned by his sou Maham- 
inacl, and carried out by Malik ZMa, then inspector of huild- 
inss, who afterwards became the chief Wazir of Muhammad, 
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with the title of KhwiVja-i-Jahan. The Miiltiin Saint was 
liresent at the catastrophe, and Ibn Batnta’s account was 
obtained, direct from him. His words are : “ Shekh Huku-ud- 
din told me that he was then near the Sultan, and tliat 
the Sultan’s favourite son Mahmud was with them. 
Thereupon Muhammad came and said to the Shekh — 
' Master, it is now time for afternoon prayer, go down and 
pray.’ I went down, said tlie Shekh, and they brought tlie 
elephants up on one side, as Lite JPrince and Ids confidant had 
arranged; when the animals passed along that side, the 
building fell down upon the Sultan and his son Mahmud. 
I heard the noise, continued the Shekh, and I returned with- 
out having said my prayers. I saw that the building had 
fallen. The Sultan’s son Muhammad ordered pickaxes and 
shovels to be brought to dig and seek for his father, htU he 
made signs for them not to hurry^ and the tools wore not 
brought till after sunset. Then they began to dig, and they 
found the Sultan, who had bent over his sou to save him 
from death.'” 

Here we see the anxiety of Muhammad for the safety of 
Bukn-ud-din, as testified by the Saint himself, and at the 
same time we learn from this trustworthy eye-witness that 
Muhammad made signs to the people not to hurry in bring- 
ing tools to extricate his father. His anxiety for the safety 
of the Saint betrays his guilty intentions towards his father ; 
and I think that the people of MultS,n are right in their 
belief that the groat tomb at Multdn was given by Muliam- 
naad to Bukn-ud-din as a bribe to keep him quiet regarding 
the death of Tughlak Shah. 

The tomb of Shams-i-Tabrez is situated about one quarter 
of a mile to the cast of the fort on the high bank of the old 
bod of the Ravi. The main body of the tomb is a square of 
3-Ji feet side, and 30 feet in height, surrounded by a verandah 
ndth seven openings on each side. Above this it takes an 
octagonal shape, and is surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
covered with glazed sky-blue tiles. The whole height is 
62 feet. I could not learn the date of Shams-i-Tabrez himself, 
as the people of Multan are profoundly ignorant of ' every- 
thing except certain silly miraculous stories of tiieir Saints. 
But the building itself cannot he earlier than the time of 
the Mughals, and the people themselves say it is not quite 

■ lliii Biilutii iu IJowsuii’s Edition, of Sir II. EUvot, III, 610. 



300 years old. Portions of the "n^alls are ornamented with 
patterns in glazed tiles ; bnt the colours are chiefly blue 
and white, with a perfectly even surface, which betrays a 
late age. There are, however, many fragments of glazed 
tile work of an earlier age let into the gateway and walls 
of the surrounding court-yard, which, according to tlic 
people, belonged to the old original tomb of tbe Saint, 
wbioh is referred to the time of “Tugal Padshah” (Tughlak) 
by some, and to a much earlier date by others. 

There are several legends about Shams-i-Tahrez, hut they 
all agree in attributing the great heat of Multdn to the direct 
influence of the Saint in causing the sun to approach 
nearer to Multan than to other parts of the earth. One 
of the stories is related by Burnes, who calls him “ 8hams-i- 
Tabrezi, a Saint from Bagdad, who is believed to have pei’- 
formed many miracles, and even raised the dead. This 
worthy, as the story is told, was flayed alive for hi.s preten- 
sions. He had long begged his bread in the city, and in 
his hunger caught a flsh, which ho held up to the sun, and 
brought that luminary near enough to roast it. This es- 
tablished his memory and equivocal fame on a firmer basis. 
The natives to this day attribute the heat of Multan which 
is proverbial to this incident.’-” According to another 
version, the Saint had begged for food through the city 
in vain, and when he was dying from hunger he prayed to 
the sun in his anger, “ O sun, your name is Shams, and 
my name is Shams, come down and punish the people 
of Multan for their inhumanity.” The snn at once drew 
nearer, and the heat of Multan has ever since been greater 
than that of any other place. Another version attributes 
the prayer of the Saint to the persecutions and taunts of 
the people, who used to disturb and worry him when he 
was at his devotions. 

In all the versions of this legend, there is tbe same at- 
tempt to account for the well known heat of MuMn by 
a miracle which was no doubt suggested by the name of 
Shams. But the real cause is simply the want of raiu, as 
" the average yearly fall is only 7 inches. The dustiness 
of Multhn is due to the same cause, and so also is the 
amazing number of the small mud tombs which would 
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f>A’aduLvlly meli away, if the rainfall was like that of other 
nlaces. ^ The nuinhcr of beggars is another of the mii- 
sances of this rainless place, all of which have been tersely 
ineluclcd in the following Persian coiqilet : — 

ChoJuir cJds hast tnhfajat-i-MiMdn, 

Gard, gudu, garma, wa goristdn, 
ivliicli may he literally translated — 

AVitli four rare things MultUn abnnnds^ 

Heatj beggars, dust, and burial grounds. 

During my resideiiGc at Multan I hccatne aware of two 
curious customs connected with the Baniyas, which I have 
not observed clsewliere. On every Saturday the Baniyas 
pour oil and grain over small raised spots at the meeting of 
three streets ; SneZ, one day I noticed about 100 crows in 
a long straight line busily picking up grain which had been 
deposited for them. In a few minutes a long net on which 
they were standing was suddenly turned over them, and 
about three-fourths of them w'cre prisoners, When I en- 
quired for what purpose they w'ere catching crows, I was told 
that on certain occasions pious people would buy them for 
the purpose of letting them go again. But their chief 
customers were Baniyas’ wives, as there is a belief that 
they are more liable than others to transmigrate into crows. 
The men who catch the birds accordingly take their stand 
in front of each Baniya’s house in succession, and holding 
up a crow call out — “behold so and so Haniya’s wife.” This 
generally has the deshed effect of bringing out the Baniya’s 
wife, who buys the crow and immediately lets it loose. 

Another custom is of a different kind. The Multanis be- 
lieved that if they can catch a hailstone before it reaches 
the ground, and cut it in two with a pair of scissors, the 
storm will begin to deci'case from that moment. 

TUSriAM. 

About 28 miles to the south of Hansi, near the village of 
Tiisham, there is a very remarkable steep hill which rises' 
abruptly out of the sandy plain to a height of 800 feot, and 
is a striking and conspicuous object for 20 miles around. 
There are two inscribed rocks about half way up the hill, of 
which the larger one is a semi-detached block, some 7 or 
S feet high and 5 or 6 feet broad. On this there are three 
different inscriptions, two in large rough characters, and the 
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third iu characters rather more than 1 inch in height, and 
very neatly and correctly engraved. The other rock, a 
smooth shining block of basalt, is situated about 40 feet 
lower down the hill, and was discovered by Mr, Bu’d, who 
kindly paid a visit to Tusham at the request of Colonel 
McMahon, the Commissioner of the district, to whom I am 
indebted for the first copies of these inscriptions. This 
second rock has two separate inscriptions, the upper one 
in middle sized letters of about 2 inches, and the lower 
one in large letters from to 3^ inches rather roughly cut. 

Mr. Bird spent some days in the village, and from his 
letter I quote the following interesting account : “ The 
people know nothing about the place beyond the time of 
Baja Pithora. They say that the ruined fort on the summit 
of the hill, as well as an immense masonry causeway, of 
which clear traces still remain, were both constructed by 
that monarch. The fort appears to have been built partly 
of granite and partly of brick, but is now a complete ruin. 
Inside there is a large cistern for storing rain water, which 
is still in fair order. 

“ The causeway was nearly one mile in length. It ex- 
tended from the fort to a Bhrahdari, built on the summit of 
another small hill, which lies parallel to the Tushflm hill. 
All around the Bhrahdari and along the spins of both, hills, 
masses of masonry and solid concrete, composed of lime and 
coarsely ground brick, still remain. The space between was 
bridged by an aqueduct, of which the solid remains, now 
nearly enveloped in sand, may still be seen on the side of 
the Tusham hill. 

“ There are several holy places on the Tusham hill. One 
of the bathing places is said to be equal in virtue to three 
places of pilgrimage elsewhere.” Three mclas are held 
during the year, which arc frequented by a considerable 
number of pilgrims, who come to visit the holy pools, Mr. 
Bird, however, was unable to learn whether these pools are 
mentioned in the Purans or other holy hooks of the Hindus. 

Colonel McMahon describes those pools as “ small caverns 
partially filled with water, which seem to be regarded as 
sacred, as the Hindus resort to them to bathe in considerable 
numbers. 

Mr. Bird mentious tliat tbo people -were all impressed 
wdtb tlic idea that ho had come to search for liidden treasure, 
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and asserted tlieir respective claims to a share. They believe 
that the necessary information is given in the principal 
inscription for finding the treasure, regarding which they 
have a tradition that “ nine crores will he found to the left,” 
ham or, nau karor. 

No. 1 inscription in large characters consists of a single 
line — ’ 

Jita BJiagavaiolhalde ckalurdise. 

" May the worshippers of Bliagavata increase thronghout the 
four quarters.” 

No. 2 consists of the word Achdrya or “teacher” written 
twice in large characters. 

No. 3 appears to have been intended for a repetition of 
No. 1, but the only portion now legible is Jita Bhagavata. 

No. 4 consists of three lines — 

Gautamasa goirena Rdvanya 
pv.trena Achdrya Aohala-lhatta 
* threna. 

“ written by the doscenilnut of Gautama, the son of Hfivaui, tho 
Teacher Aehala-bhatta.” 

These four inscriptions are later by one generation than 
the longer and more neatly executed record No. 5, as tho 
name of Bdoani is the last in it, while No. 4 is a record of 
her son, 

No. 6 inscription consists of eight lines, of which the 
first two begin more to the left, and are somewhat larger 
than the re.st. Below the middle of the inscription there is a 
sun-standard, exactly similar to that which is found on all 
the gold coins of the Gupta King Ghatotkacha, who probably 
reigned from about 60 A. I), to 79. The inscription is cer- 
tainly as old as the time of the later Indo-Scythians, as the 
form of the letter n is earlier than that in any of the Gupta 
inscriptions. Indeed the name of Ghatotkacha himself is 
found in the beginning of the second line, but the inscription 
is not a record of the Gupta King himself, but of his con- 
queror, the Tushara King Vishnu, which was engi'avcd by a 
.Buddhist mendicant named Jivama. 
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Eor tire following translation and notes I am indebted 
to_ the kindness of Baku Pr^tapa Chandra Ghosha, the learned 
Librarian of the Asiatic Society of Bengal :■ — 

Line 1 . — “ Let the (halo ?) arising from the lotus face 
of Jambavati protect the Bhikshn Jivama. 

j 5 2. — “ By the frost of Vishnu (or by Tushara 
Vishnu) the glory of the lotus face of the 
ladies of Ghatotkacha. 

55 3, — “ Many people, uninvited, Aryas, followers 

of Vishnu, professors of the Toga philo- 
sophy. 

55 d. — “ The great-grandson of the faithful in 
Bhagavat Yasatrdta, the grandson of the 
professor Vishnutrdta, 

5 5 5,— “ the son of Vasu Deva, born of Rhvani, 

the grandson of Srhvama, professor and 
teacher, 

5 , G. — “ of (Fa) dmagatanaija, professor, giver of 
opinion (or counsel) * * * of 

the feet of Bhagavata. 

“ The first record in line 1 is doubtless the name of the 
Buddhist mendicant, or Bhikshu, in whose favour protection 
is sought. The word ava, protect, is the verb. 

“ In the 2nd line, Vishnu is evidently the name of a hero 
or king, who, having conquered Ghatotkacha, causes the 
face of his enemy’s wife to he downcast, poetically whoso 
frost causes the lotus of the lady’s face to close. But if 
Tushara he taken as a proper name, Vishnu becomes an 
epithet following the tone. The lotus face is compared to 
Lakslmii (glory). 

“ In the 4th lino, the word Satvafa means a follower of 
Vishnu. 

“ The word Matduaprada is doubtful. I have rendered it 
as an epithet. If it he taken as a proper name, the gram- 
mar becomes faulty, as in line 2nd ; for it then could not 
coalesce into one word with the epithet which follows. It 
would require a si/a, the mark of the genitive case, as in the 
epithet Avhich precedes it.” 

When I submitted this inscription to the learned trans- 
lator, I brought to his notice the name or epithet Tushara, 
wdiich occurs in the 2nd line in connection with the purely 
Hindu name of Vishnu. In my account of the ]\'[atliura 
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inscriptionSj in wliicli the nanio of the Tu-slii-ira King Vasu 
Dova occurs so often, I pointedly drew attention to tliis 
o-vudence of the early adoption of Hindu names by the 
Indo-Scythiansd 1 tbcn suggested _ tlie identity of this 
Vasu Dova of tlio coins and inscriptions with Vasn Deva, 
the first of the four princes of the Kanwa dynasty, accord- 
ing to tlio lists of the Puranas. I now propose to identify 
tbe present Tusbfira chief Vislimi with the 3rd Kanwa 
Prince named Nctrdt/ana^ who reigned from A. D. 57 
to 69. This identification is corroborated by the date of 
Gbatotkaeba, who, as tbe father of Chandra Gupta I, must 
have reigned from about A. D. 50 to 79, so that ho and the 
KanAva Prince Ntirayana were actually contemporaries. 
According to my view, tbe Kanioas (or Tmlidras of India) 
held sway in Mathura, Delhi, and the Panjab until A. D. 
79, when their power rvas either subverted altogether, or 
much reduced in extent by Chandra Gupta I, to Avhom the 
consolidation of the Gupta dominions Avas certainly duo, as 
ho is the first of the race who assumed the title of king of 
kings or Mahdrdjddliirdju. 

The name of Tiishdm itself also appears to me to bo 
derived from these Tushara Princes, as its original form was 
most probably Tiishdrdrdma, or the •'' Tushara Monastery,” 
Avhich was first shortened to Tushdrdm, and then to Tmddm. 
I conclude therefore that the neighbouring fortress of Hunsi, 
which in later times became the bead quarters of the first 
Musalmau King, Kutb-ud~din, must have been one of the 
chief strongholds of the Indo-Scythian Princes in Northern 
India. 

HISAR PILLAR. 

The pillar at Ilisar was first brought to notice by Captain 
Brown in 1838." On seeing the pillar, he says, ” it imme- 
diately struck me that the base part of tbe column was one 
of the ancient Budh monuments, corresponding with those 
at Allahabad and Delhi, The stone appears of tbe same 
description, but has suffered much from exposure to climate. 
It has also the aj)pearance of having been partially worked 


1 Arehccologicul Survey of India, Vol. Ill, jr 43. Tlie same cnvly adoption of 
Hindu iBuues by fanniics of foreign origin ia socn in that of Jayadama, llio su'ii of Uio Satrap 
Cluislitaih find la tbiit of Vishuii DAsa, tlie sou of CUliagaliga j tbo foriuor about li. C. 30, 
and the luLter about A. D. 100, contemporary with Siunudva Gupta. 

2 Hengal Awialio Society’s Journal, VII, '120. 
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by Firoz’s orclcrs, and probably some inscription was cut 
upon it by bis workmen, but of wliieb there is now no trace 
owing to tbe peeling off of the exterior surface. I, bowcver, 
observed near tbe upper part of tbe stone some of tJie 
ancient letters, wbicb apparently have been saved by acci- 
dent, and having procured a ladder, I copied them as 
correctly as possible, and few and indistinct as they are, I 
think it is likely they will satisfy you that this is one of tbe 
Idts erected by Piyadasi. * * The ancient stone ® 

is of one piece, and is 10 feet 10 inches high * * and 
the greatest circumference above ground is 8^^ feet. The 
rest of the pillar is of the red sandstone common at Agra, 
and there is part of the column near the second cornice 
made of coarse white marble.” 

Regarding the ancient letters copied by Captain Brown, 
James Priusep remarks : ‘ “ The faint traces of letters on the 
Hfinsi 2 :)illar have much more the appearance of English 
capitals than old Indian letters. If read, however, as the 
latter, they form no word met with on the other 

I have now had copies made of the ancient letters observed 
by Captain Brown, and they prove to be easily legible. 
They are not, however, as he supposed, remains of one of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, hut the separate names of pilgrims 
who visited the spot where the pillar originally stood. 
There are eight of these records engraved on different jjarts 
of the pillar, and, from the shapes of the letters m and n, 
I conclude that they belong to the first century after Christ, 
that is, to the same period as the inscriptions on the Tnsham 
Bock. In fact, one of them marked A would apopear to 
have been recorded by the very same person who engraved 
the Tnsham hiscription. Coifies of these short records will be 
found in tbe accompanying plate — - 

0?i 07ie side of the pillar — 

a. — Bhagaimd bhaMali — 

“ The worshipper of Bhagavat.” 

b. — Sri Nandila Suvarmbdru lindra — * * * 

“ The auspicious Nandila, the goldsmith (son of) Eudra.'’" 

c. — Sri Umadd, (sa) spa — 

“ Of the auspicious Umadasa.” 


Asiatic Society’s Journal, p. 430 — 11010 . 
See Plate XLI, inscriptious A to H. 
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//. — Suvarmtia * s^u — 

‘■•'Of the g’old-smith Ut (tama)? ” 

Ou the opjjoatte side of the pillar — 

e. — * Piieha-imta, or Buclui-trala. 

This name is followed by the Greek letter B, with a pev- 
pendicular stroke under it, wbicli probably led to Prinsep’s 
remark tliat the ebaracters bad more the appearance of 
Eng'iisb capitals than of old Indian letters. One or more 
letters must be lost at tbe beginning. 

f. — ** chjdsya — 

“ Of (n-ime last) Upaclj’a.-” 

y. — Satra-^i'sa — ■ 

Satra-yasa.” 

h. — Sri (NdJ qa-hliailra — 

"■Tho auspicious (Nil) ga-bbadra.^'’ 

Eegardiug tbe position of tbe pillar, I think it very doubt- 
ful that Hisftr was its original site. Han si or Asi was tbe 
capital of this part of the coirntry, while Hisar was only 
a village until it became a pet place of Piroz Tugblak. 
Perislita calls tbe village or Baisin,' while in the 

Tarikb-i-Mubarak Sbabi it is named Ardmm, - and in tbe 
Tarilib-i-Piroz Sbabi it is called Laras. ^ All these different 
spellings are only varieties of one name, due to tbe wonder- 
ful imperfection of tbe Persian characters. But both agree 
in stating that Firoz brought a canal from the bills to Hfi-nsi, 
and from thence to Abasin (or Araman), where bo built a 
strong fort which be called Hisk' Pirozab. It is true, as 
Captain Brown remarks, that Hisar is on tbe high road from 
Delhi to Kabul, but it was only a village ; and when we 
remember that both of tbe Delhi pillars were brought from 
other places by Firoz Shah, I think it most probable that the 
Hisdr pillar was removed from some other place to its 
present site. I have a suspicion that tbe other portion of 
the Hisar pillar is now standing at tbo neighbouring town of 
Fatebabad, where it was set up by Firoz ' Shah’s eldest son, 
Fateh Khan, tbe founder of Fatebabad. 

DELHI PILLARS. 

Tlie smaller inscriptious ou the two Delhi pillars were not 
noticed by Prinsep, because be had no impression of tbe 

Erigjrs's I'orlsuta, I, 450, UiiiMiu — ufcUcv co))iei — Abisiu. 

OiAvsou’a Edition of Sir II. Elliot, IV, S. 

D<iwsou’.s Gditum of Sir II. Elliot, III, 308. 
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wliolc surface of the column, but only a band copy of 
Asoka’s edicts and of the long inscription of the Chauhhn 
king Visala Deva. These short records of pilgrims’ yisits are 
not of much value, hut they are curious as shoAving some 
of the vernacular forms at different periods. 

There are two of Asoka’s pillars at Delhi, one standing 
on the top of a building in Firoz Shah’s Kotila in Tiroza- 
bad, and the other on the ridge to the south of Shahjahanabad, 
near a ruined building called Pirgheb. Both of these pillars 
were brought to Delhi by Piroz Sliah ; the first from Topar 
or Tobra, at the foot of the Siwalik hills near Khizrabad, 
on the Jumna, and the other from Mirat. ’ I have there- 
fore added the names of their original sites to that of Delhi 
for the sake of distinction, as the Delhi-Siwalik pillar 
and the Delhi-Mirat pillar. The first has remained erect 
since it was set up by Piroz Shah 600 years ago, but the 
other was thrown down and broken into several pieces by 
the explosion of a powder magazine in the beginning of the 
last century. After lying on the ground for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, it has again been set up by the 
British Government on the same ridge Avhere it was placed 
by Piroz Shah. 

The smaller inscriptions on the Delhi-Siwdlik pillar are 
of several different periods from the first century of the 
Christian era down to the last. The most modern records 
are not legible, hut the others are generally in fair con- 
dition, although all of them are roughly executed, w'hen 
compared with the beautiful engraving of Asoka’s edicts — 

a . — Yarapiiliali achata Suvara — 

i. — Siir/ja Vishnu Suharnahdrena — 

“ By the goldsmith Surya Vishnu.” 

c. — Ildriti (beside a leaf) — ■ 

“ Hariti.” 

d. — Varma SnvarnaMra — 

“ Varma, the goldsmith.” 

e. — Hara MirgJia SubarnaMra pahikt barma Icimdra 

suharuakdra sa puLra — 

“ Ilara Mirgha, the goldsmith, ^ * and his son 

Kumara, the goldsmith.” 


Dowfioii’s Edition of Sir II. Elliot, 111, p. 1150. 
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y ; — SifUti £Aa//anAara Ndbha Jogi — 

“ To the liolj one, Bliayankar Nath, the devotee.” 
g. — &arii 1581. 

Vanish e ChaUra badi — 

5 li, Ama. 

“ In tbc Samvatyear 1681 (A. D. 1624), on the 6th of the 
waning moon of Chaitra, the writing of Ama.” 
fi.~-SidId Sri Samvat 15S1 va 
Chaitra laiU 13 Bhanma dine 
le. Vklsak — sCvjana 
Siita Siilitdna lharuhi — < 
ma hi * * * rtijuh-mi Ba- 

luulur KJidn bin nii. * Vya 
****** * * * * 

“ To the holy one. In the Samvat year 1681 (A. D. 
1524), on Tuesday, the 13th of the waning moon of Chaitra, 
the wu’iting of Vyas, the son of S&.yana in the reign of 
Sidtan Ibrahim (Ludi).” 

The Suharnaktiras of the early records 6, d, and e are the 
sondrs or goldsmiths of the present day. Bhaycmkar Nath 
Jogi, the writer of/, is an old acquaintance, as I found 
his name in the caves of Barflbar in Bihi\r. All these in- 
scriptions were engraved while the pillar was standing on 
its original site at Topar, the point where the Jumna leaves 
the hills. The two remaining records, dated in Samvat 
1581, were engraved long after the removal of the pillar to 
Delhi; and just one year and a half heforo the conquest 
of Delhi by Babar. 

On the Delhi-Mhut pillar the small inscriptions are all 
comparatively modern, only two of them being earlier by a 
few years than the date of its removal from Mirat — ■ 

k. — Samvat 1.369, Pansha dasamgdm Siman 

le. Viru Bala Siita Sindlmlkqiati krodaodsa * * * 
Vithn Sauidydidm. 

“ In the Samvat year 1369 (A. D. 1312), on Saturday, the 
10th (day) of Pausha, the writing of Vira Pala’s son.” 

l . — Samvat 1446 * * * Siidl 15. 

* * Saha suta mala Saha Smiar lilcAUain. 

“ In Samvat year 1416 (A. D. 1369), written by * * 

Saha’s son, Mala Sdha, the goldsmith.” 

'M. — Samvat 1581 varashe. 

Pansha sncli 1 li. Amara Kuperojya vdlti. 

“ In the Samvat year 1581 (A. D. 1524), on the 1st (day) 
of the waning moon of Pausha, written Ijy Aiuara.” 
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JALANDHAE.. 

The rich district of JMandhar formerly comprised tiie 
whole of the Upper Do^hs between the Pnavi and the Satlej. 
The capital of the conntry was the city of Jalandhar, and 
Kot Kangra, or Nagar Kot, was only the stronghold or place 
of refuge in times of trouble. The name is said to have 
been derived from the famous Uanava Jalandhara, the son 
of the Ganges by the Ocean, who is considered the “ Father 
of Rivers”. “ At his birth the Earth trembled and wept, and 
the three worlds resounded ; and Bmhma having broken the 
seal of meditation, and having perceived the universe lost in 
terror, mounted his hansa, and reflecting on this prodigy, 
proceeded to the sea — *' *. Then Brahma said — ' Why, O Sea ! 
dost thou uselessly produce such loud and fearful soimds ? ’ 
Ocean replied — ‘ It is not I, O chief of gods ? but my mighty 
son, who thus roars ’ * * * When Brahma beheld the won- 
derful son of Ocean he was filled with astonishment, and 
the child having taken hold of his heard, he was unable 
to liberate it from his grasp, but Ocean, smiling, approach- 
ed and loosed it from the hand of his son. Brahma, admir- 
ing the strength of the infant, then said — ‘ From his holding 
so firmly let him bo named Mlandhara and further with 
fondness bestowed on him this boon — ‘ This Jdlandhara shall 
he nnconqnered by the gods, and shall through my favour 
enjoy the three worlds.*’ 

“ When the boy was grown up, Snkra, the preceptor of the 
Uaityas, appeared before his father and said to Ocean — 

" Thy son shall through his might firmly en j oy the three worlds ; 
do thou, therefore, recede from Jambiidwipa, the sacred 
abode of holy men, and leave unwashed by thy waves an 
extent of conntry sufficient for the residence of Jhlandhara. 
There, 0 Sea ? give a kingdom to this youth, who shall be 
invincible.’ Snkra having thus spoken * * the Sea sportively 
withdrew his waves, and exposed, devoid of water, a country 
extending 300 zqjanas in length,, which became celebrated 
under the name of the Holy Jhlandhara.’ ’’ 

I have quoted this passage at length, as it seems to contain 
a very distinct allusion to the physical fact that the plains 
of Jalandhar, which form the junction point of the valleys of 


' Colonel Vims Kennedy iVoin tho Uttftra Kbanda of fcbe Padma I’nv’inu, IleE;e!(relio& i7i 
Mytliology, Appendix, p. 457. 
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ilie Indus and Ganges, were once covered by tlie ocean. 
I’bis is wliat Professor Huxley calls the “river-plain,” wbicli 
extends from tbc Arabian Gulf to tbe Bay of Bengal, and 
Ijears tbe water of tbe Indus to tbe west and tboso of tbe 
Ganges to tbe eastd Tbe fact of tbe former extension of 
^b^^ sea up tbe valleys of tbe Ganges and Indus -was first 
])ublisbed by Wilford towards tbe end of tbe last century 
after be bad discovered some sea beaches in tbe recesses of 
the Bfijmabal Hills. These sea beaches have since been 
traced by the Geological Survey as liigli as Gbazipur on tbe 
Ganges; and as there seems to be no doubt that tbe ocean 
once" filled tbe vaUoys of both rivers, I think it very probable 
that the legend of Jalandhar is rather a traditionary remem- 
brance of tlic curious physical fact than tbe invention of the 
Piirauic author. 

Tbo story of Jdlandbar is related at full length in the 
Padma Purima ; but as this has no special connection with 
ilie province of Jalandhar, it need not be repeated here. 
The account of bis death, however, is very meagre and un- 
interesting, and I must refer to tbe local Purana, wliicb is 
supported by tbe traditions of the people, for the closing 
scene of tbc Titan’s career. Tbe invincibility of Jblaiidbar 
was derived from tbo spotless purity of bis wife, Vrinda, 
wbicb was overcome by the fraud of Vishnu in personating 
her husband. Tlie Titan was then conquered by Siva, who 
cut oft' bis bead ; “ but quickly the bead rejoined the trunk, 
and repeatedly did it regain its wonted place after having 
been dissevered by Siva.” To prevent this continuous resusci- 
tation Siva buried tbe giant under ground, and so vast was 
bis size that bis body covered a circuit of 18 kos, or about 
G I miles, wbicb is said to be the exact extent of the present 
pilgrim’s route called Jalandhar tiratli. But as all the places 
of note in this line of pilgrimage lie to tbe north of tbe Bias 
Biver, with tbo single exception of Kfllesar on its south 
bank, the city of J dlandliara, wbicb derives its name from 
tbe Titan, is most inexplicably excluded from tbe holy circuit. 
That this was not tbe case in former times is quite certain, 
as the Hindu name of tbe district in wbicb the town of 
Jalandhar is situated is Jalmidhar-pith, or Jalandhar^ s bacli. 
Tiu? story wbicb I beard in 18iG, when I first visited tbo 

‘ •.r’lini.i ”1' I 111' 10tlinulos:io:il Socifly nf l.oiiiloii. New .Sci-ins, Vul. I. ji. ni. 
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Kangra Valley, placed the head only of the Titan to the 
north of the Bias, -with Ms mouth at Jwala M n Icin ', while his 
body covered the whole extent of country lying between 
the Bids and the Satlej Bivers, his hack being immediately 
beneath the district of Jalandhar and his feet at Multhn. 
A glance at the map will show that this version of the 
legend must have originated in the shape of the country as 
defined by its two limiting rivers, not unlike that of the 
constellation of Orion. Prom Nadaon to the south of Jwala 
Mukhi, that is, just below the Titan’s mouth, the Satlej and 
Bids approach each other within 24 miles to form his neck. 
Both rivers then recede from each other, until they are 9G 
miles apart, at Bupar and Adinanagai’, which form the t-wo 
shoulders. The two rivers now join at Pnozpur, but only a 
few centuries ago they did not approach each other nearer 
than 16 miles between Kasur and Pirozpur, where they formed 
the giant’s waist, and then ran parallel courses, like a pair of 
logs, down to Mnltdn. 

Another version of the legend I owe to General Saunders 
Abbott, who for a long time was Deputy Commissioner of 
the Eangra District : “ Jdlandhar was a rakshas or demon, 
who would not allow the Dod,b, now called by his name, 
to be located. Bhagwdn (or Vishnu) took the form of a 
dwarf (ban-rup) and killed the demon, who fell upon 
his face, and the city of Jalandhar was then built on 
Ms hack {pith). The demon was 48 kos in extent, or 
12 kos in every direction from the middle of Ms bade, that 
is, from the city of Jalandhara. This was the first place oc- 
cupied ; aU others are of later date.” I have a suspicion that 
the name of Jalandhar -pith may have suggested to Akbar 
Ms new appellation of Bist Jalandhar, which is given in the 
Am-i-Akbari, It is at any rate qMtc certain that the name 
is not confined to the short 48 kos tirath, as I found an in- 
scription in 1846 in a temple at Nireyana at the junction of 
the Gaj Eiver with the Bibs, which distinctly stated that 
that temple was situated in Jalandhar-pith, although it is far 
beyond the limits of the Jalaudhar-tirath of the Brahmans 
of the present day. According to them the top of the head 
of the Titan lies under the temple of Naudkesioara Mahddeva 
at Jindrang'ol on the Nigwal Eiver. Between this place 
and Palampur the pine tree forest is called VrincUvana or 
” forest of Vrinda” after the wife of Jalandhar. The head 
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itself is said to be under the Multteswar temple in the village 
of Siinsol, 6 miles to the north-east of Baijnfith. One hand 
is placed at Nandikeswara (that is on the top of the head), 
and the other at Baijnath (near the head), while the feet are 
at Kalesar on the left bank of the Biiis river to the south 
of Jwula Mukhi. 

Another name for the country lying between the Bavi and 
Satlej is Trigartta or Truigartta-desa, the “land watered by 
three rivers,” which, are the B&vi, the BiS.s, and the Satlej. 
Similarly the district lying between the Bavi and the Chenab 
is called Dog circles or Dogcirtta-desa, the “ land watered by 
two rivers.” The name of Trigartta is found in the Mab^- 
bharata and in the Purans, as well as in the Baja Tarangini 
or history of Kashmir. It is also given as synonimous with 
Jalandhar by Hema Chandra, who says — 

Jdlanclharas Trigartdii syuh, 

“ J Slandhara, i. e., Trigartu” — 
and the Trikanda Sesha has 


BdhUMsclia Trigartaka — 
which Lassen renders by 

Billilici iidem sunt ac Trigartiei.’ 

But here the name should be Bdhiha, as we know from 
the Mahhbh^rata that Bdhi and Eiha were the names of 
two demons of the Bias Biver, after whom the country was 
called Bahilca, 

The account which the people of the country give of 
themselves is simple and perhaps true, and the genealogy of 
the royal family from the time of its founder, Susanna 
Chandra, appears to me to have a much stronger claim on our 
belief than any of the long strings of hames now shown by 
the more brilliant and more powerful Kshatriya families of 
Bajputana. They claim to be descendants of the Moon, and 
they assert that their ancestor, Susarma, held the district of 
Multan, and fought in the Great liV^ar on the side of BuryO” 
dhana against the Pandus.* After the war they lost their 
Linds and retiied under Susarma Chandra to the district of 
Jalandhara, where they established themselves and built the 
strong fort of Kot Kangra. 


* Pciitapotiiuua Iiidica, p. 52. 

- Slv Wilson’s Vishuu Punina, 
Trhjarttds are nieutioued, aud Note 
hUi* Great War. 


from Mahabhainta iu which the 
lJu, where Wilson inentioiis that they wore engaged iu 
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As Cliandravtinsisj the Raja of Jalandhara, took the 
title of Chandra, which the family profess to have home 
from the time of Susarma Chandra down to the present day, 
it is quite certain that this title has been borne for many 
centuries. Thus the inscription in the temple of Baijnath 
at KiragiAma, which is dated in A. D. 804, eaUs the Raja 
of Jalandhara by the name of Jay a Chandra-, and towards 
the end of the same eentmy Kalhana Pandit records that 
Pritlwi Chandra, Raja of Trigartta, fled before the arms of 
Sankara Varmma. His son also was Bhuvana Chandra.^ 
At a later date, or about A. D. 1040, Kalhana speaks of 
Indu Chandra as the Raja of Jalandhara- That the same 
cognomen was continued in the family down to the present 
time, we know from their coins and inscriptions as well as 
from the casual mention of some of the princes by Muham- 
madan authors. 

The extent of country which was subject to the Rajas of 
Trigartta is not easy to fix, as it must have been continually 
changing in accordance with the fluctuating strength or 
weakness of then- more powerful neighbours in the south. 
At the time of the composition of the Mahabharata, the 
capital of the Bethihas was the famous Shkala or Sangala to 
the west of the Rtivi.’ But soon after the strong fort of 
Kangra must have been occupied by the Indo-Scythians, 
Avho would appear to have retained possession of it until the 
time of Mahmfid. But as the rajas of Trigartta or JA,lan- 
dhara are frequently mentioned before his time, it is certain 
that they were not deprived of all their territories, and I 
conclude that their early position under the Indo-Scythians 
was that of tributaries, similar to their later position under 
the Muhammadan emperors of Delhi. But whenever the 
rulin«- power was weakened by intestine dissensions or 
forei«'n invasions, the rajas of Trigartta took advantage of 
the opportunity to seize their family stronghold of Kot 
Kangra and to re-assert their independence. Thus we find 
that Kangra, which had been captured by Muhammad 
TughlakS had fallen into the hands of Raja Rup Ohand, 
from whom it was again taken by Piroz Shah. The fort was 


1 lima Tavanfciiii. Vol. V. p. 144-145. 

“ Ibid, Vol. VII. p. 150 and 182. 

Lassen’s Pentiipotamia Indica, 

•> Kaasaid of Badi- Cliacli in Dowson’s Etlitiou of Siv H. Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 570.— The 
place was tnltcu in A. H. 73S, or A. D. 1337. 
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then held by the Muhammadans for about 40 years, until 
the terrible inyasion of Timui', when the Trigart chief 
again got possession of his stronghold and kept it until the 
time of Akbar, when Eaja Dharma Chandra became tribu- 
tary to the Mughal empire of Delhi. His descendant, 
Trilokya Chandi-a, rebelled against Jahangir, but was soon 
reduced. Drom that time the rajas of Trigartta were mere 
tributaries of Delhi, until the rise of the Sikhs and the 
consequent downfall of the empire gave Sanshra Chandra 
the opportunity of retaking Kot Kangra, and of extending 
his dominions to the Satlej on the east and to the Ravi on 
the west. So elated was he with these acquisitions that it 
seemed quite possible to him to extend his rule over the 
plains of Jalandhar, and to grasp once more the sceptre of 
the wider domains of hia ancestors. But his dream of res- 
toring the ancient kingdom of the Trigarttas was rudely 
disturbed by the advance of the Gorkhas, against whom he 
was obliged to seek the assistance of Ranjit Singh. Th(; 
aid of the Sikh was readily given, hut with the sacrifice of 
Kot Kangra, which then passed away from the descendants 
of Susarnia Chandra for ever. 

Although the Trigartta rajas have played hut an unim- 
portant part in history, so far as we know, yet their names 
are so frequently brought to notice either in inscriptions, or 
in the Hindu history of Kashmir, or in the Muhammadan 
history of Delhi, that their genealogy for a limited period 
may be useful for reference both to the historian and to the 
numismatist. I have had the advantage of consulting 
several genealogical lists, of which the principal rvere the 
two family rolls of the Guler and Kangra rajas — a roll 
obtained by Mr, E. C. Bayley through the Kazi of Kaugra, — 
and a roll procured by myself from Chaju Brahman at the 
time of the British occupation in March 1846. 

The earliest notice of a Raja of Jalandhara by name is by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who, when he was about 
to start on bis return journey, was placed by Harsha Vard- 
dhana of Kanoj under the protection of Tl-U-to, King of 
Jalandhara,' who was tributary to Kanoj. Now, the seventh 
name in the lists preceding Jaya Chandra, or Jayamalla 
Chandra, who was reigning in A. D. 804 according to the 


’ .1 alien’s Hweii-Thsaiii;, Vol. I, p- SoO. 



Baijnuth inscription, is Adima, which is very probably the 
same as TJ-ti-to, or Uditu of Hwcn Tlisang, as seven o'enera- 

tions at 25 years each would place in A. D. 804 175, 

or A. D, 629, that is during the very period of Hwen Thsan"‘’s 
travels in India. But after Jaya Chandra the list of names 
is so full that the average length of reign is reduced to 
12 or 13 years, or just eight reigns per century. Thus from 
Jaya Chandra down to Indra Chandra, a contemporary of 
.rinanta of Kashmu% A. D. 1028 to 1081, there arc 18 reigns, 
which at 12-1 years each would place Indra Chandra in 
A. D. 1029. From that time down to Eupa Chandra, the 
contemporary of Firoz Tughlak, there are 34 kings, eoveriu”’ 
a space of about 340 years, or only 10 years to each reigm 
This was most probably in consequence of the troubles which 
succeeded the Muhammadan conquest by Mahmad of Ghazni. 
From Ehpa Chandra down to the expulsion of Eanavira 
Chandra in 1847, there are <1'7 names which give an averao-e 
of just 17 years. This last portion of the list is inost pm- 
bably quite correct, excepting perhaps in the spelling of a 
few names, as we possess numerous coins of many of the 
rajas, and have besides the parallel genealogy of the rajas 
of Guler from the time of Hari and Karmma, the great- 
grandsons of Pi,upa Chandra. Hari was the elder brother, 
and he succeeded his father as Eaja of Traigartta. But 
shortly after his accession he accidently fell down a well at 
Harsar when out sporting, and could not be found. His 
younger brother, Karmma, was then proclaimed, and the 
wives of Hari became satis. But after two or three days 
Hari was discovered by a haqmri, who took birry out and 
revived him. But as his funeral ceremonies had been per- 
formed he could not recover his original kingdom, and was 
obliged to be content with the smaller state of Guler. As 
a reward to the baipari for his assistance, Hari Chandra 
remitted all duties on his goods— an exemption which w^as 
respected by the succeeding rajas, including the Sikhs, and 
only became obsolete on the general remission of duties by 
the British Government. 
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L'Cfiislloil. 

A. I). 

i 

j Lists. 

1 

Coins. 

131.5 

Java Sinliii. 

...... 

1.S30 

Frith vi 

Pithania 

1345 

I Puvvd, 

Apurw-a 

1360 

Ehpa 

Rnpa 

1375 

Sringara ... 

Singiira 

1390 

Megha 

Aleglia 

1405 

Hari 

E a.ri 

1420 

Karmnia ... 

Karmuia 

1435 

Sansdra 

Sausara 

1450 

Deviingga ... 

Avatara 

1465 

Navondra ... 

Narundra 

1480 

Suvira 



1495 

Prayaga ... 


1510 

Eania . . . 

Rama 

1528 

Dharmnia . . , 

Dharmma 

1.5G3 

Manikya . . . 


1.570 

Java 

• •• ... 

1585 

Vriddhi ... 



1610 

Triloka ... 

Triloka 


Hari 



1650 

Cluindrablian 


1670 

Vijaya Eauiii 


1687 

Bliima 


1697 

Alarna 

... • * • 

1700 

Hamira 


1747 

A bhaya 


3761 

Ghamanda... 


1773 

Tega 

••• • ■ « 

1776 

Sansara 


1823 

Aniruddlui 


1.S29 

llanavira ... 


1847 




Coiiteniporaiy of Firoz. 


Lrotlioi's. 

Coiiteiii]ioritry of Miiliauinia-d Sa^dd of 
Delhi (iusci'ipt.) A. D. 1433-1446. 


Died Samvat 15S5=A. D. 1528. 

( Acco.'i&ioii of Akbar, A. D. 1556. 

^ Still alive in Samvat 1G19=A. D. 
I 1562 (date of poem). 

ITth and iStli of Akbai’=1571-1573. 
35lli of Akbar=15S8-l589. 

Rebelled agaiii.st Jahangir, A. D. 1619. 

Rebelled against Atirangzib. 

Died in 1687 — Sati monument. 
Reigning ill S. 1747=A, D. 1690. 
Reigned four year.?, 1697 to 1700. 


Tn Samvat 1821=A. 1). 1764; for- 
tified Patluar. 


Tlie chief places of note in the ancient province of 
Jalandhara, or Trigartta, are the city of Jalandhara and the 
old fort of Pathankot in the plains, the forts of Dharmeri 
and Kot Kaugra, and the famous temples of Eaijnfith and 
Jivala Mukhi in the hills. A few sculptured stones have 
been found about Jalandhar, but no remains of any conse- 
fpiencc have yet been discovered. 
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PATHANKOT. 

The old fort of Pathiinlcot is, I believe, one of the most 
ancient sites in the Panjah, as its position is especially 
favorable as a mart for the interchange of produce between 
the hills and plains. Situated in the middle of the narrow 
neck of land, only 16 miles in width, which divides the valleys 
of the Bills and Eayi, at the point where they leave the hills, 
Talhdnkot naturally became the great emporium between 
the two rich valleys of Kangra and Chamha in the hills, and 
the great cities of Labor and Jdlandhar in the plains. The 
name of the place is said to have no reference to the Path^n 
Afghans, hut is a genuine Hindu word derived from PatMn — ■ 
a road — as if it was intended to describe the great meeting 
of the roads which here takes place. The fort is certainly 
very much older than any Muhammadan Pathilns; hut I 
have a suspicion that the name may perhaps have been 
derived from some modern Pathfin restorer. This is admit- 
ted by the Muhammadans, although it is stoutly denied l)y 
the Hindus, who point to the title of Fathdniya, which was 
borne by the rajas of Nurpur as a proof that the name is 
an Indian one. 

Indeed, some of them spell the name Pedhiydn, but this is 
uncommon, and may be either simple ignorance, or a wish 
to avoid the appearance of a Muhammadan origin. The 
only separate name of a mahalla is Gopalpur, which may 
perhaps be the real name of the town, and Patliankot tliat 
of the fort after restoration by some Fathdn governor. The 
name is generally spelt with the cerebral th and the ecre- 
hral n. 

The old fort is now a mere mound, about GOO feet square 
and 100 I'eet high, with a raoni, or faussebraie, of about 80 
feet in width all round. The town lies chiefly on the east 
and south-west sides, where the ground is still much elevated, 
rising to a height of 10 and even 16 feet in some places. 
The mounds to the north-east are now ploughed up and 
divided into fields. This is said to have been the site of 
the original city, and here old coins are found in consider- 
able numbers by the village boys. 

The present town to the south and east of the fort is said 
to he only 400 years old ; but the name of Pathaukot is 
probably older, as it occurs repeatedly in the rhyming Hindi 
poem of the capture of Kot Kangra by Piroz Tugblak, which 

VOC. V, ^ 
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written shortly after the accossion of Akhar.^ Tho 
walls of the fort were still standing at the time of the 
British occnpation ; hnt they were soon after palled down 
to furnish bricks for the works of the Bfiri Doab Canal, and 
for the canal officers’ houses at Madhopnr. They are of very 
large size, which is a sure sign of Hindu origin, as well as of 
great age. 

Amojigst the coins which I obtained at Pathankot wore 
a Greek zo'ilus with specimens of the Indo-Scythian kings — 
Vonones, Kanisbka, Huvishka, and Gondophares— and one 
of the satraps of Suraslitra. 

The Muliamniadan coins ranged from Khusru the Gliazni- 
vidc down to Shah Jahan, and the coins of the Kangra rajas 
from Pithama Chandra down, to Triloka. I was surprised 
to got only two specimens of the Hindu rajas of Kashmir, 

- which arc so abundant in the north-western provinces of the 
Panjhh. But this scarcity only confirms what we know 
from history, that tire rule of Kashmir even at its most 
flourishing period did not extend to the east of the Ravi. 
There was a single specimen of the Indo-Sassanian period, 
with the name in Nagari letters of Sri Vagimmisa, which 
recalls the name of Barkanidris preserved by Rashid-uddin 
in the Mojmal-nt-Tawllrikli.® 

But the most curious, and by far the most interesting, 
coins discovered at Pathhnkot were six early Hindu coins, 
which certainly date as high as the beginning of the Ohristian 
era. As I have not found a single specimen of those 
coins elsewhere, I take them to be the ancient coinage of 
Pathdukot itself. These coins are thin pieces of copper, 
either square or oblong, with a temple on one face and an 
elephant on the other. Beside the temple are the symbols 
of Swasti and Dharnia, and underneath it a snake. Before 
the elephant there is a tree surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing, with an Arian legend on two sides, of which the 
first half is illegible, but the latter half is distinct, and 
reads Odnmljara. It is possible that the inscription may 
refer to the tree which it accompanies, an “TJdumhara” 
or Ficus glomerata ; hut 1 think it more probable that it 
must be the name of the town or district, as we have several 
examples of such names being placed on coins, as Ycmdheya, 


I. XAtak was written in liic Samvat yei|r 1010, or A. U. 1503. 

- liC-inuud s *' Irnguiuiits iiruhcB ct Pei’sau^*'* p, 48, 
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S'ibi, Ujeiiiyai and Mdlavdna. Wc know also tliat Auchim- 
bara was actually used as tlie name of the province of 
Kaclili as early at least as the time of P lin y, who mentions 
the Oclombeores. But as TJdumbara is also a name of copper, 
it is quite possible that Auduinbara may simply refer to 
the prevailing red colour of the hilly district of Nurpur. 
This suggestion receives some support from the fact that 
the old Hindu name of Nurpnr was Burmeri or Dharmeri, 
which is not an improbable abbreviation of Audumhara, 
The name was changed to Nurpnr by Jahangir in honor 
of his wife Nur JahSn. 

KOT KANGRA. 

The famous fort of Xoi Kangra, or NagarJeoi as it is more 
generally called by the Muhammadan historians, is said to 
have been built by Susarma Chandra shortly after the close 
of the| MahdbMrgta or Great War, Its strong position in 
the precipitous fork at the junction of the Mdujhi and B&,n 
Gangd Bivers must have ensured its occupation at a very 
early date ; but there is nothing now remaining of an earlier 
date than the 9th or 10th century. There is no notice 
of the fort before the time of Mahmdd in A. B. 1009, but 
the vast wealth obtained by the captor was, according to 
Utbi, the “ accumiilation of years, which had attained such 
an amount that the backs of camels would not carry it, nor 
vessels contain it, nor writers’ hands record it, nor the ima- 
gination of an arithmetician conceive it.” But he afterwards 
gives the details as follows : “ The stamped coin amormted 
to 70,000 royal dirhams, and the gold and silver ingots 
amounted to 700,000, 400 mdns in weight.”’ There is no 
means of estimating the value of the ingots, as the gold and 
silver are lumped together ; but the value of the stamped 
coin alone amounted to upwards of £1,750,000. In con- 
nection with this great accumulation of treasure I may quote 
the statement of Abu Rihdn, that the genealogical roll of 
the Indo-Scythian pn-inces of Kabul for 60 generations was 
found in the fortress of Nagarkoi by Mahmud’s soldiers." 
Brom this statement I infer that the fort of Kangra must 
have belonged to the rajas of Kabul for several generations, 


' Utldi in Dowson’s Kdition of Sir H. Tillliui:, pp. y-l»35. 
* Al Ihriini, in ditfco Vol. li, p. 10. 
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and that it was their chief stronghold in which they 
deposited their treasures, after they had been driven from the 
banks of the Indus. It is almost impossible that such a vast 
anionnt of treasm’e could have been accumulated by the 
petty rajas of the Kangra Valley, but it is quite conceivable 
tliat it may have been the hoard of the Hindu princes of 
Kabul. Kerishta calls the amount 700,000 golden dinars, 
which would be less than half a million sterling ; but the 
account of the contemporary writer, Utbi, is given in royal 
dirhems, which were silver coins of 60 grains each. We know 
also that the chculating medium of the Panjdb in the time 
of Mahmud consisted of the silver pieces of the Hindu rajas 
of Kabul, Aveighing about 50 grains each. As many 
thousands of these coins have been found throughout the 
Paujab, while not a single gold piece of these kings has yet 
been discovered,! am satisfied that the treasure obtained by 
Mahmfid in Nagarkot must have consisted chiefly of the 
silver pieces, or drammas, of the Hindu rajas of Kabul. 

In his account of this siege, Perishta states that Nagarkot 
was then called the “fort of Bhim,” which was the name of 
the founder.^ But in Uthi’s chronicle it is named Bhim- 
nctffar, or “ town of Bhim,” which, as well as I could ascer- 
tain, was strictly confined to the town on the level ground 
outside the fort, which was properly called Kot Kangra, or 
the fort of Kangra. When both places were intended to ho 
mentioned, then the two names were joined together, as 
Nagarkot, which comprises both Bhimnagar and Kot Kangra. 

Before the time of Mahmud there is no notice of the fort 
of Kangra, but the country of Trigartta is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the native history of Kashmir. The earliest 
notice is about A. D. 470, when Pravarasena I. bestowed the 
land of Trigartta on Pravaresa (Siva), the protector of 
towns.’ The next notice is about A. D. 520, when his 
grandson. Pravarasena II is recorded to have “ conquered 
the country of the Trigarttas."” The last notice is just before 
A. I), goo, when “ Prithivi Chandra, Pmja of Trigartta, is 
said to have fled before the arms of Sankara Varmma.'‘ 
Though these notices are rather vague, yet they serve to 


‘ Briggs’s Ferisbta, Vol. 1, p. 48. 

= Rnj.i Tiu-angiiii, Vul, lU p. 100. 

Ibid, Vol. HI, p. 285. 

^ Ibid, A'ol. A', p. lA'l, 
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show that Trigarila had existed as a separate kingdom for at 
least six centiuies before the time of Mahmud. 

The next notice of Kot Eangra is in A. D. 1043, or just 
32 years after its capture by Mahmfid, when the Hindus 
of the north-west, led by the Eaja of Delhi, retook Hdnsi 
and Thdnesar from the Governors of Modud Ghaznavi, and 
then “ marched towards the fort of Nagarkot, which they 
besieged for four months ; and the garrison being distressed 
for provisions was under the necessity of capitulating.*” 
A new idol was then set up in place of that which had been 
carried away by Mahmfid. This was the image of the great 
goddess Devi, whose temple still flourishes in the 

suburb of Bhawan on the north side of the hill of 
Nagarkot. 

Brom this time the fort probably remained in the hands of 
the Hindus for nearly three centuries until A. D. 1337, 
when it was taken by Muhammad Tughlak. A notice of 
this capture is found in the Odes of Badr Chdcli, who says 
that the “ stone fort of Nagarkot is placed between rivers, 
like the pupil of an eye, and the fortress has so preserved 
its honour, and is so impregnable, that neither Sikandar nor 
Ddrh was able to take it.®” 

Kot Kangra again fell into the hands of the Hindus in the 
unsettled times which followed the death of Muhammad 
Tughlak in A. D. 1351, but it was recovered by his succes- 
sor Biroz Tughlak in the early part of his reign. No date 
is given either by Shams-i-Sirdj or by B'erishta, nor in the 
Tdrikh-i-Mubhrak Sbahi, but it took place some time be- 
tween A. D. 1361 and 1370, or say about A. D. 1305. 
This expedition, however, would appear to have been brought 
about by an actual invasion of the Delhi tenitory by the 
Haja of Trigartta, as Ferishta relates that Sliahdb-ud-din, 
Kino- of Kashmir, shortly after his accession in A. D. 1357, 
was mot on the banks of tbe Sutlej by " the Baja of Nagar- 
kot, who had returned from rr fhmuLerijng excursion into the 
Delhi country, and having come back laden with spoils, be 
placed them at the feet of Sliahah-ud-din, and acknowledged 
fealty to that monarch.®” 


' Bnclr Clifich, in Dowson’s Eililiou of Sir II, Elliot, III, 570. 
2 Ihid. 

“ Briggs's Ferislitii, IV, -158. 
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Of fliis siege we lifive two separate Muhammadan accounts 
in the chronicles of Shams-i-Siraj and Eerishta/ and some 
references to it in the doggrel rhymes of the Hindu bard 
Manik Chand written in Samvat 1619, dr A. H. 1662, during 
the reign of Raja Dharm Chand, the year before his sub- 
mission to Akbar. 

“According to Eerislita, the siege lasted for six months, 
when one day as Eiroz was examining the fortress, he per- 
ceived the Raja standing on the top of his citadel. There 
he stood in an attitude of humility, and stretching forth his 
hands bowed in subjection ; when the Sulthn observed this, 
he di'ew a handkerchief from his bosom, and wavijig it kindly 
towards the Rai, he signed for him to come down.®* So 
the Pi-ai throwing his pride away came down from his fort, 
and making apologies, cast himself at the feet of the Sulimi, 
who with much dignity placed his hand on the hack of the Bai 
and having bestowed on him robes of honor and an umbrella* 
sent him back to his fort.“” ’ 

The humble submission of the Raja is not shirked by the 
Hindu writer, who also mentions the fact of Eiroz placing' 
his hand on the Raja s back, and at the same time gives the 
name of the Raja, which is omitted by both of the Muluon- 
madan historians — 


Vtip Chmular barhar eharJ/o Bihmnr SnHdn, 

Balnit hot hw pay-jtaro, pilh /idlk Isi Sdu. 

“ liup Chandar went forth to meet the SultAn, lord of Delhi 
and bowing very lowly down to his feet, the king put his 
hand on his back.” ^ 

Siiams-i-Sirdj states that Eiroz found Nagarkot to be 
very strong and secure. This timely submission of the 
Raja must therefore have been very welcome to Eiroz, who 
^ of six months was thus able to return to 

Delhi. The Raja saved his dominions at the expense of his 
stronghold, which was left in charge of a Muhammadan 
garrison. Upwards of twenty years later, in A. D 1388 it 
was still in the possession of the king of Delhi, when Mu- 
hammad Shah, the son of Eiroz, took refuge in Nagarkot 
« rT ^ P^U'suit of his nephew Ghids-ud-din Tughlak II. 
That fortress, says Eerishta, “being very strong, his 
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enemies did not tliink proper to besiege it, but left bim 
in quiet possession, and returned to Delbid” 

At a still later date, as we learn from an inscription 
in tbe temple of Vajreswari Devi in Bhawan, Raja San- 
sdra Obandra I, tbe son of Karmma Chandra, and tbe 
grandson of Meglia Chandra, was a tributary of Muham- 
mad Shah. The only prince of this name whose date 
will suit is Muhammad Sayid of Delhi, who reigned from 
A. D. 1433 to 1446. I conclude therefore that the fortress 
of Kangra was still in the hands of the Muhammadans, 
and that it most probably remained in their possession 
until the death of Ibrahim Ludi in A. D. 1526, when tho 
troubled state of the country, consequent on the accession 
of a new dynasty, gave the Hindus a favorable opportunity 
of recovering their ancient stronghold. That they did ob- 
tain possession of Kot Kangra seems to he quite certain, 
as the famous Khawbs Kban was sent by Shir Shah to 
Kagarkot to bring the hill country under subjection. He 
“ succeeded in conquering it, and having sacked the infiders 
temple of Devi Shankar, brought away the stone which they 
worshipped, together with a copper umbrella, which was 
placed over it, and on which a date w^as engraved in Hindu 
characters, representing it to be 2,000 years old. "When tho 
stone was sent to the king, it was given over to the butchers 
to make weights out of it, for the purpose of weighing 
their meat. Rrom the copper of the umbrella, several 
were made in which water might be warmed, and which 
were placed in the masjids, and in the king’s orvn palace, so 
that every one might wash his hands, feet, and face in them, 
and perform purifications before prayers'” This must have 
taken place early in the reign of Shu’ Shah, or about A. D. 
1540. 

The next notice of Kangra is just after the accession of 
Akhar in A. D. 1666. The young king received the hews 
of his father’s death at Kalanor, when he was in pursuit of 
Sikandar Shah Sfir, who had taken refuge in the hills. On 
this occasion Akbar is said to have subdued the country of 
Nagarkot, and received Dharm Chand, the Indian Prince 
of that province, into favour, but the rains coming on he 
took up his residence at J A.laudhar.'' “ Dliarma Chandra, 

^ J3rij?gs’s Ferisbta, I, 467. 

- Wakidt-i-MuslitsiKi, in Dowson’s EUiut, IV^ 5il. 

^ 13riyys’s Ferislifcii, Ilj 183. 
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uilo was then an old man, was allowed to retain the fort 
of Kanora, which jiassed to his son Manikya Chandra in 
A. D. 1563. Ahont ten years later he was sncceeded hy 
Jaya Chandra, who soon incurred the suspicions of Akhar, 
and in A. D. 1671 his country was invaded by the emperor’s 
orders hy Khan Jahhn.^ Akhar had Jay Chand imprisoned, 
and Eidhi Chand, his son, thinking that his fatlier was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered fort Kotlah, 
reached Kagarkot in the beginning of Rajah 980, and 
took the famous Bliawan temple outside of the fort. The 
siege was progressing, and the town reduced to extremities, 
when it was reported that Ibrahim Husain Mirza and 
Mashd Mirza had invaded tlie Panjdb. Khan Jahan there- 
fore accepted a payment of 5 Mans of gold and some valu- 
ables, and raised the siege. He is also said to have erected 
a masjid in front of Jay Chand’s palace in the fort, and to 
have read the Khuibah in Akbar’s name” (Friday, middle 
of Shawwill 980, end of February 1573 A. H.) 

Fifteen years later Raja Bidhi Chandra again rebelled, 
apparently in concert with Rai Prathp of Mankot and 
Rai Parasrhm of Jammu. Zain Khan was sent against the 
rebels, who submitted and accomiranied him to Court,® This 
was in the 85th year of Akbar, or A. D. 1588-89. 

Bidlii Chandra was afterwards restored to his kingdom, 
on leaving his son Treloka Chandra as a hostage at Delhi. 
This Avas Akbar’s policy to ensure the fidelity of the chiefs ; 
and it is said that the sons of no less than twenty-two hill 
Rajfts were present at Delhi in the beginning of Jahangir’s 
reign. The people have a story that when Jahangir and 
Treloka Chandra were hoys together at Delhi, the Kangra 
Prince had a parrot which Jahtlngu’ wished to possess, but the 
Ptajput refused to part with it. On this account Jahangir, 
after he became emperor, marched against him. The fort 
surrendered after three days’ siege, and the Raja received 
the district of Raj gnu, gelding one lac of rupees as a 
jaghir. This story is widely spread amongst the people ; 
but in spite of its general euirency, I believe that the em- 
peror’s suspicions were aroused by the Kangra Raja’s 
revival of the local coinage in his own name, a right which 


Bloclimanii^s Ain-i-Akliari, p, 330. In the quotation which follows, I have altered 
Miidl to tig the Sanskrit form of this IhiitVa name was Vriddlii Chandra. 

Illd, p. 315. 
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had not been oxoroised by eitbei- bis father or grandfather. 
But whatever may have been tbo cause of Jahangir’s action, 
the result was fatal to the Baja of Kangra, whoso famous 
stronghold was placed under Naw/lh Ali Khan with a 
Muhammadan garrison. He was succeeded by his son, whose 
name is supposed to have been Hunnat Khan. 

During the reign of Shah Jahan the charge of the fortress 
was held by the Nawahs Asad Ullah Khan and Koch Kalli 
Khan, the latter for 17 years until his death. He is buried 
on the banks of the Mununi Biver, a branch of the Bfin 
Ganga which flows under Kangra, 

During the reign of Aurangzib Kangra was successively 
under the charge of Sayid Husain Klian, Hasan Abdulla 
Khan, Pathan, and Nawab Sayid Khalilullab Khan. Their 
rule was probably marked by the same intolerant bigotry 
which distinguished Aurangzib’s governors in other places, 
as in Multan, Mathura, Gwalior, and Banaras, where the 
Hindu temples were destroyed to make way for moscjues. 
But even without such an insult the young Baja of Trigartta 
had no doubt many personal indignities suflicient to pro- 
voke him into open rebellion. The Bhj ivas tlion held by 
Chandrablidn Chandra, the grandson of Treloka ; and bis 
spirited but useless defiance of the Delhi governors still 
lives in the grateful memories of the people, who love to 
tell of the long resistance which he offered. He began by 
plundering the country on the plea that the whole of the 
district of Trigartta had belonged to his ancestors, A force 
was sent against him from Delhi, Avhen he retired to the 
lofty hill, 9,000 feet high, which has ever since been called 
by bis name Ohanclrahhdn ka-tila. He was eventually 
captured and taken to Delhi, where be was kept a close 
prisoner. 

After Aurangzib’s death, the chai’ge of the fort was held by 
several different persons until Kawhb Soif-idlali succeeded in 
A. D, 1743, and kept possession for 40 years until his death in 
1783, when he was followed for a short time by his sou Zulfikar 
Khan. During the early part of Seif-ullah’s governorship, the 
famous Aclina Beg was appointed Faujdar of Jalandhar by 
Alamgir Sani, A. D. 1749 to 1769. After the invasion of 
Ahmed Shah Abdali in A. D. 1757 Adina Beg made himself 
virtually independent, and took ^Josscssion of Labor. A 
force Avas sent against him from Delhi, which he defeated 
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near Sarliind, and the -whole of the hill chiefs between the 
Sutlej and Jheiam, including the Muhammadan Governor of 
Kangra, then became tributary to him. He founded Adiua- 
nagar near Pathankot, and was rapidly extending his 
influence, when he died in 1758. 

In 1783 Kangra was besieged by Jay Singh Ghani, a 
Sikli leader. The old Governor Seif-ullah died during the 
siege, and after holding out for live months the fort was 
surrendered by his son Zidfikar. Sansdr Chandra, the titular 
Paja of Kangra, is said to have instigated this siege, and 
to have been disappointed when the Sikh Chief kept Kangra 
for himself. Pour years later he obtained the aid of other 
Sikh leaders, and in 1787 Jay Singh was reluctantly obliged 
to surrender the fort into the hands of Sausar Chandra, 
which thus after a century and a half of Muhammadan rule 
became once more a part of the Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. 
But the ambition of Sausar Chandra was not satisfied with 
the acquisition of this ancient stronghold of .his family, and 
his successful attempts to enlarge his territories at the 
expense of his neighbours led the Raja of Ivahlfir to call 
in the powerful aid of the Gorkhas, who then occupied some 
of the hill states to the east of the Sutlej. Amar Singh 
Thapa, the Gorkha Commander-in-Chief, was delighted with 
the prospect of extending his power to the west. A strong 
force was despatched against Sansai* Chandra, who retired 
before it, and took refuge in Kot Kangra, where he -n^as 
closely besieged by the Gorkhas for four years. At last in 
1809, seeing that there was no chance of the Gorkhas retiring, 
he applied to Ranjit Singh for succour, which was readily 
granted on the condition of snvrenderiug Kot Kangra. In 
his despair Sanshr Ohandi'a sacrificed his stronghold foi’ the 
sake of preserving the rest of his kingdom. The Gorkhas 
were defeated and driven across the Sutlej, and the fort of 
Kangra was occupied by Sikhs, who held it for nearly 37 
years, until the surrender of the Jfilandhar states to the 
British Government in March 1846. 

The fort of Kangra occupies a long narrow strip of land 
in the fork between the Manjhi aud Bfin Ganga rivers. Its 
walls are upwtu’ds of two miles in circuit; but its strength 
does not lie in its works, hut in the precipitous cliffs over- 
hanging the two rivers, which on the side of the Ban Ganga 
rise to a height of about 300 feet. The only accessible 
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point is on the land side towards the town ; but here the 
ridge of rock which separates the two rivers is narrowed 
to a mere neck of a few hundred feet, across which a deep 
ditch has been hewn at the foot of the walls. The only 
works of any consequence are at this eastern end of the 
fort, where the high ground apj)ears to he an offshoot 
from the western end of the Malkera hill, which dmdes 
the town of Kangra from the subm-h of Bliawan. The 
highest point is occupied by the palace, below wloich is a 
courtyard containing the small stone temples of Lakshmi 
Nhrhyan and Amhika Devi, and a Jain temple with a large 
figure of Adinfi,th. The courtyard of the temples is closed 
by a gate called the Darsani Darwdza or “ Gate of wor- 
shipping,” and the gate leading from it to tbe palace is 
called the Mahalon-hu DanoCiza or “ Palace Gate.” Below 
the temple gate is the upper gate of the fort called the 
AndlwH or Handeli Darwdza. This is now a mere lofiy 
arch ; hut formerly it was a long vaulted passage, w'hich, on 
account of its darkness, received the name of Andheri^ or 
” Dark Gate,” which is sometimes corrupted to Eandeli. 
The nest gate, which is at the head of the ascent, is called 
the Jalidtigiri Darwdza. This is said to have been the outer 
gate of the fortress in the Hindu times, but its original 
name is unknown. Below this are the Amiri Darwdza, or 
“Nobles’ Gate,” and the ^ Aim Darwdza, or “Iron Gate,” 
which received its name from being covered Avith plates of 
iron. Both of these gates are attributed to Nawdb Alif 
Khan, the first Mughal Governor under Jahangir’. At the 
foot of the ascent, and on the edge of the scarped ditch, 
there is a small courtyard with two gates, called simply 
DhMah or “ the Gate,” which is occupied by the guard. 

The small temples in the fort are of the same stylof^as 
the much larger temples of Baijnath and Siddhiiitth at 
Kiragrfima, which will be hereafter described. Their walls 
are highly ornamented outside, hut they are without 
pillars or pilasters, and are mere square rooms of small 
size, and without either inscriptions or traditions attached 
to them. So little in fact is knomi about them that one 
of the temples is simply called liasiii, or the kitchen. The 
Jain figure of Adinath in the small temple dedicated to 
Parasndth has an inscription on its pedestal, which is dated 
in Samvat 1623, or A. D. 1466, during the reign of San.sara 
Chandra I. There was formerly an inscription in the temple 
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dedicated to Kfdi Devi, wliich still coatains a figure of 
Aslitabliuja Devi slaying tlic Maliesasur. On my late visit 
I could not find this inscription, nor could any one give me 
any information about it. XiucMly I have two copies of it, 
both taken by hand in 1S46. It bore the two dates of 
Samvat 1566 and Saka 1413, both equivalent to A. D. 1509. 
It opens with an invocation to Jina, thus, — 

Amu t:in'adi Sri Jiuai/atiama/i. 

There is an old inscription of sis lines ent in the scarped 
rock just outside the Jahangiri Gate, but it is unfortunately 
too much worn by the weather to be read. This is very 
much to be regretted, as it is by far the oldest inscription 
now esisting at Eangra, the forms of the letters showing 
that it cannot be later than the 6th century. It begins with 
an invocation to Vishnu. 

In the city of Eangra, the only place of any antiquity is 
the small temple of Indreswra, which is said to have been 
built by Eaja Indr a Chandra, who, as the contemporary of 
Ananta of Kashmir, must have lived between. A. ID. 102S 
and 1031. The temple, which is only 9 feet 2 inches squavo 
outside, has a porch to the west before the entrance sup- 
ported on four pillars. The floors of both temple and porch 
are 2 feet below the level of the paved street, which shows 
the amount of accumulation that has taken place since 
the temple was built. Inside the temple there is only a 
common lingam; but ranged around the porch outside — there 
are numbers of figures, of which two are certainly old. 
Both of these figures belong to the Jains. One is a seated 
male with hands in lap, and a bull on the pedestal, the 
symbol of Adinfith. Beneath there is an inscription of eight 
lines which opens with the words Aum Samvat 30 Oachche 
llaja Kule&uri} Erom the forms of the letters, I judge 
the record to belong to the 10th or 11th century. Its date 
would therefore be either A. D. 954 or 1054. The only 
name mentioned is that of Ahhay Chandra, and as there was 
a Baja of this name, who preceded Indra Chandra by five 
reigns, his date would he from VS to 100 years prior to 
A. D. 1028 to lOSl, or about A. D. 950. 

The second J ain figure, a companion statue of the otlier, 
is apparently a seated female with hands in lap, and a 
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two-ai'inccl female in the middle of the pedestal with an 
elephant on the right. 

These Jain figures are fixed in the wall of the porch, hut 
the porch itself is probably a late addition, — its four pillars 
being all different. At any rate, the two Jain figures can 
have no connection with the liugam temple. There are no 
Jains now in Kangra, but formerly there were Digambari 
J ains as Dewfins under the Delhi Emperors ; and there is a 
Jain inscription at the Baijnath temple, to be noticed here- 
after, which is dated in Samvat 1096, or A. D, 1039, or 
only 70 years later than the presumed date of the Indreswi*a 
Jain statues. 

Twenty yards to the south of the ludreswra temple there is 
an old inscription forming the lowest step of the entrance to 
the Purohit’s house. It is of course nearly obliterated, but 
enough remains to show that it is engraved in the Kutila 
character of the 9th or 10th century. 

In the suburb of Bhawan, and about half way down the 
northern slope of the Malkora hill, stands the famous temple 
of Vajreswari Dem^ more commonly known as IldM DevL 
This is the holy shrine that was desecrated by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and restored by the Hindus during the reign of 
Modfid. It was again desecrated by Muhammad Tughlak, 
but a few years latel- it was restored a second time just before 
the capture of Kot Kangra by his successor Piroz Tughlak, 
who would appear to have respected the places of worship-). 
A third desecration took place about A. D. 1540, when the 
fort was cajitured by Khawas Khan, the Geneiail of Shir Shah. 
It was again repaired by Rajah Dharma Chandra in the 
beginning of the reign of Akbar. Of its fate during the 
long reign of the intolerant Aurangzib the peopfie are igno- 
rant, but there is no reason to suppo.se that it would have 
escaped the itching fingers of his iconoclastic governors. 

The old stone temple, which is said to have been built by 
Sansar Chandra I about A. D. 1440 during the reign of 
Muhammad Sayid of Delhi, is now entirely concealed under 
a modern brick building erected by Desa Singh, tbo SilGi 
Governor of Kangra. The stylo is that of a modern dwell- 
ing house, with the exception of the hulb-shaped Mughal 
dome, which was afterwards gilded by Chand Kutir, the wife 
of Shir Singh. Over the middle of the entrance gate of the 
courtyard there is a seated figure of Dliarma Raja, or 
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Yainn. holding a club in his right hand and a noose in his 
left hand. In the courtyard there are nunaerous small 
temples, most of them modern, and all insignificant. 
Several of them, are dedicated to the Ashtabhuja and 
Dwfidasabhuja Devi, or “eight-armed” and “twelve-armed” 
goddess, who is represented as slaying the Bhainsfisur or 
buffalo demon. A single temple, one of the few that I have 
seeu, is dedicated to the goddess Ana ’Puma Devi, who is the 
same as the Anna Perenna of the Romans. 

Berislita states that “ the people of Nagarkot told Piroz, 
that the idol which the Hindus worshipped in the temple of 
Nagarkot was the image of Noshdba, the wife of Alexander 
the Great, and that that conqueror had left the idol with 
them, which the Brahmans had made at the time that con- 
cpieror was in those parts, and placed within their temple, 
and that now that image was the idol of the people of this 
country. The name by which it was then known was 
J wala-Mukhi.^” In this account Ferishta has confounded 
two difierent goddesses, the great Mdtd Deni of Nagarkot, 
and the Jwalu-Mukhi, or fiery -mouthed goddess of Jw&ki- 
Mukhi, two places which are upwards of 20 miles apart. - 
Shams-i-Sirfij, who derived his information from his own 
father who accompanied Firoz, more correctly states that the 
idol Jwdla-Mukhi, much worshipped by the infidels, was 
situated in the road to Nagarkot} 

Terry, the Chaplain of Sm Thomas Roe, in Jahangir’s 
reign, states, on the authority of the well known Tom Ooryat, 
who visited the Kangra valley, that in Nagarkot there was 
“a chapel most richly set forth, being seeled and pa,ved 
with plates of pure silver, most curiously imbossed over head 
in several figures, which they keep exceeding bright.” In 
this province likewise there is another famous pilgrimage 
to a place called Jolla M'ukee, where out of cold springs, 
that issue out from amongst hard rocks, are daily to be seen 
continued eruptions of fire, before which the idolatrous 
people fall down and worship. Both these places were seen 
and strictly observed by Mr. Ooryat. 


1 Sii’ H. Elliot’s iVIuluvuHnatliin Kistoviaua of ludia, jjage 329 . 

It U, liowover, ^cTieruWy stated tliafc the doity ub Bhawsin is a, licadlcss figuro of tho 
wliosc bend is at Jwala-Mukhi. 

“ Itirikli-i- Firoz Shahi, in Doivhou’s Edition of Sir M. Elliot, TTI, 318. 

A voyage to East India by Ertwiird Terry, Ijondon, IfiOS, jip. 27-38, 
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A somewhat similar description is giyen by the Frencli 
traveller Thevenot in A. D. 1666.^ “There are pagodas 
of great reputation in Ayoiicl, the one at Nagarcot and the 
other at Calcmac (Jwaia-Mukhi), but that of Nagarcot far 
more famous than the other, because of the idol Matfa, to 
which it is dedicated; and they say that there are some 
Gentiles that come not out of that pagod without sacrificing 
part of their body.” 

This story about the sacrifice of some part of the body 
by the pilgrims is also related by Abul Fazl.- He says, 
“ Nagarkot is a city situated upon a mountain^ with a fort 
called Kangra. In the vicinity of this city, upon a lofty 
mountain, is a place Malidma-ey (read Mahd mdya) which 
they consider as one of the works of the divinity, and come 
in pilgrimage to it from great distances, thereby obtaining 
the accomplishment of their wishes. It is most won- 
derful that in order to effect this, they cut out then- 
tongues, which grow again in the course of two or three days 
and some times in a few hours.* * * According to the 
Hindu mythology, 3£uhdma-ey was the ivife, but the learned 
of this religion understand by this word the y)ower of 
Mahadeva, and say that she, upon beholding vice, killed 
herself, and that different parts of her body fell on four 
places. That the head wdth some of the limbs alighted on 
the northern mountains of Kashmir, near Kamraj, and which 
place is called Sardha. That some other members fell near 
Bijapur in the Dakhin at a place thence called Talja- 
Bhawani. That others droj)ped in the east near Kfiinrup, 
and which place is called Kamcha ; and that the rest 
remained at Jdlandhar, on the spot above described.” 

There are two insoi-iptions attached to the temple of 
Bhawan, which the people are unable to read. The older 
one consists of four lines of large coarse letters, with the date 
10007, which is a common way amongst half-educated persons 
of expressing 1007, which would be equivalent to A. D. 
950.= 

The second inscription consists of 21 lines, and is very 
nearly perfect. The first two lines are in the Tdkari charac- 
ter, opening with an invocation to Jicdla-JUtikhi, — “ Au?/i 

1 Travels, Part III, chap. 37, M. 63. 

2 Gladwin’s Aiu-Ahbari, II, 109. 

3 A similar mistake occurs in the date of a abort iuacriptiou ou one of the pillara of the 
Buijiiath temple, which is recorded as S. 10221 instead of S. 1221, or A, 0. 1 iG-i. 
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Sicasli ; aiim namo Jiodla-^JiikJd.” Tlie remaining 22 
lines are in Ntigari. The record was made in the time of 
“Eaja Sansara Chandra I, the son of Karmma Chandra, 
and grandson of Megha Chandra, during the reign of 
Srimal Sahi Mahammad,” that is, Muhammad Sayid, Em- 
peror of Delhi, from A. D. 1433 to 1-M6. This date accords 
exactly with the position of Sansara in the list of Itajas. 
He is the 4th after Paipa, the contemporary of Firoz Tugdilak, 
in A. D, 1360, and the 6th before Dhai-ma, the contemporary 
of Akbar in A. D. 1560. 

The people of Kangra have a very exaggerated idea of the 
strength of their fort, whicli they firmly helieye to have 
hafllecl the power of tho greatest kings. Thus Akbar is said 
to have besieged Kot Kangra for teti years, during which 
time he made the garden called E.hm Eagh, and remained 
to eat the fruit of the mango trees which he had planted. I 
first heard this story in 1846 and again in 1873 ; but in 1783, 
when Forster was in the Kangra country, the resistance 
offered by Kangra to the great Akbar who coinmandod the 
exjoedition in person, was then said to he only one year.^ 

According to the miiversal traditions of the people, Akbar 
was told that Kangra was famous for four things : — 

1. — Mauufiictiire of new noses. 

3.^ — Treatment of eye complaints, 

3. — B&nsinuti rice. 

4, — Its strong fort. 

I eould learn nothing about the treatment of the eyes ; but 
tho repair of noses still goes on, although the numbers 
requiring this operation have greatly fallen off since the 
close of the Sikh rule, when amputation of the nose was a 
common punishment. But people still come from Kabul 
and Nepal to he treated. Noses lost by disease are said to 
defy restoration, but if so, the disease cannot have been cured. 

In the Kangra practice of nasotomy, the flesh for the new 
nose is obtained by cutting a piece from the forehead of the 
patient. This is sewn over the vacant .spot, and supported 
by rolls of cotton with quills inserted for breathing. Thorn- 
ton refers to this practice as an example of what Butler calls 
“ Supplemented snout.”" But this is a mistake, as the 
author of Hudibras describes the supposed results of the 


‘ Juunioy fi-oui Bouf,':!! ta En^Umd, I, 2-ia. 
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famous Taliacotian opei'ation, iu wliieli the required flesh 
was takea from some other healthy person, and not from the 
'patient. But the drawback to this operation was the imme- 
diate decay of the nose on the death of the person from 
whom the flesh had been taken. In Butler’s words they— 

Woirld last as long as parent breech, 

But when the date of Nock was out 
Off dropped the supplemental snout. 

It seems strange that there is no mention of this practice 
by Abul Fazl, although perhaps it may not have come into 
use until late in Akbar’s reign after the Ain-Akbari had been 
completed. According to my information, it was already in 
existence when Akbar fli'st visited Kangra ; hut Vigne was 
told that it was first originated during the reign of Akbar, 
who was surprised to see a criminal whose nose had been 
cut off hy his order appear with a new nose. The nose had 
been made hy one of his own surgeons named Buddin, to 
whom the Emperor gave a jaghir in the Kangra district as a 
reward for his skill.^ 

JWALA-MUKHI. 

The famous temple of Jwdla-MuJcM or the “ flaming mouth” 
is built over a fissure at the base of a high range of hills, 
about 20 miles to the south-east of Kangra, from which an 
inflammable gas has continued to issue from time immemo- 
rial. The earliest notice of the place by name is by Sbams-i- 
Sirfij in his account of Eiroz Shah’s expedition against 
Kangra." The place is described hy Ahul Eazl, hut without 
giving the name,’’ The first Actual account is that of Tom 
Coryat, as told by him to Chaplain Terry in the reign of 
Jahaugir : “ In this province likewise there is another 
famous pilgrimage to a place called Jallamakee (Jwala- 
Mulcbi), where out of cold springs that issue out from 
amongst hard rocks, are daily to be seen continued eruptions 
oi fire before which the idolatrous people fall down and 
worship. Both these were seen and strictly observed by 
Mr. Coryat."” 

Early in the reign of Aurangzib Jwala-Mukhi is thus 
described by Thevenot “ The devotion which the Gentiles 

^ Vigiiu’s Kashmir, I, IdO. 

- Do\vsou*s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, III, 31S. 

^ 01ii<lwin*s Ain-Akhari, IT, 110. 

Voyage to East Indifi, LoikIou, 1655, page 87. 

Travels, Fart III, choptei* 37, fol.62. 
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make show of at tho pagod of Calamac proceeds from this, 
that they look upon it as a great miracle, that the water of 
the town, which is very cold, springs out of a roch of Calamac, 
is of the mountain of Balagnate {Balaghat), and the Brahmans 
who govern the pagod make great profit of it.” 

I have given these two descriptions of the English and 
Erencli travellers in detail for the purpose of comparing them 
with an account of the journey of a Chinese envoy who was 
deputed by the emperor in A. D. 660 to travel through India in 
search of “ the philosopher’s stone and the drug of immortal” 
ity,” The account of his journey is very brief, hut also very 
curious : “ He travelled over all the kingdoms of the Po-lo- 

man (Brahmans) in the country called the ‘ waters of Ban- 
clia-fa' (Panjhb), which come A’om the midst of calcareous 
roclc.s, where are elephants and men of stone to guard them. 
The waters are of seven different species, — one is hot, another 
very cold.^” 

On comparing this account of the hot and cold waters 
springing from the rocks with the cold springs and burning 
flames of the descriptions of Coryat and Thevenot, I think 
that the Chinese envoy must have hoard the popular account 
of Jwfila-Muklii, wkich looks upon the issue of cold springs 
aiicl burning flames from the same rook as a miracle. The 
Chinese writer naively adds that “ the drug of immortality 
could not he found or verified by this envoy,” and he was 
recalled. If my suggestion be correct, the flame of Jwhla- 
Mukhi must have been in existence as early as A. D. 650. 

The present temple of Jwala-Muklii is built against the 
side of the ravine, just over the cleft from which the gas 
escapes. It is plain outside in the modern Muhammadan 
style of plaster and paint, with a gilt dome and gilt pinnacles. 
The roof is also gilt inside, but the gilding is obscured by 
smoke. By far the finest part of the building is the splendid 
folding door of silver plates, which rvas presented by Kharak 
Singh, and which so struck Lord Hardinge that he had a 
model made of it. 

The interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 3 
feet deep with a pathway all round. In the middle the rock 
is slightly hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on 
applying a light the gas burst into a flame. The gas escapes 

‘ Lliiiieij; itmmnt of TmiIui in .Journal of Hcn<ral Asiatic Society, VI, 70, and Journal 
183'J, ]». •I<i2. The FrL'iicb transliitur omits Iho oleplinnty! 
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at several other points from the crevices of the walls on the 
sides of the pit, Eut the gas collects very slowly, and the 
attendant Brahmans, when pilgrims are numerous, keep up 
the flames by feeding them with ghi. There is no idol of any 
kind, the flaming fissure being considered as the fiery mouth 
of the goddess, whose headless body is said to be in the 
temple of Bhawan. 

There are several crevices in other parts of the rock outside 
the temple from which gas escapes ; and to these I think 
that Abul Fazl refers in the following description: "Near 
this place appear on the sides of the mountain liffMs re- 
semhling links and lamps, which j)eople go to visit, and throw 
diflerent things into the flames, thinking the ceremony to be 
beneficial to the eye sight. Over those places are erected 
temples, which are continually thronged with people. Cer- 
tainly these lights which the vulgar consider as miraculous, 
are only the natural effects of a brimstone mine.” 

It appears that Piroz Tughlak paid a visit to the temple on 
his way to Kangra. He was no doubt prompted simply by 
natural curiosity to see iha flame of Jwilla-Mukhi. But the 
visit gave rise to a rumour that the emperor had gone to see 
the idol, which would seem to have been circulated by tlie 
Hindus, but which was vehemently denied by the Musalmuns. 
Shams-i-Sirfij’s account of this visit is as follows : “ Some 
of the infidels have reported that Sultdn Piroz went specially 
to see this idol, and held a golden umbrella over its head. 
But the author was informed by his respected father, who 
was in the Sultan’s retinue, that the infidels slandered the 
Sultan, who was a religious God-fearing man, — who, during 
the wliole forty years of his reign, paid strict obedience to 
the law, and that such an action was impossible. The fact 
is, that when he loent to see the idol, all the Rais, Ednas, and 
Zamindars who accompanied him were summoned into his pre- 
sence, when he addressed them, saying, — ‘ 0 fools and weak- 
minded, how can ye pray to worship this stone, for our holy 
law tells us that those who oppose the decrees of our religion 
will go to hell.’ The Sultan held the idol in the deepest 
detestation, hut the infidels, in the blindness of their delusion, 
have made this false statement against him.^” 

But some zealous Muhammadans, in their anxiety to 
relieve Piroz from this “ false statement of the infidels,” have 


^ Dowbuu’s EilUiou oP Sir IT. Klliot’, III, 318, 
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rushed into the other extreme, and have not hesitated to say 
that “ Piroz on this occasion broke the idols of Nagarkot, 
and, mixing the fragments with pieces of cow’s flesh, filled 
hags wdth them, and caused them to he tied round the necks 
of ^Brahmans, who were then paraded through the camp. 
It is said also that he sent the image of Noshaba to Mecca, 
to be thrown on the road, that it might be trodden under foot 
by the pilgrims.”’ 

T in's accusation against the Hindus is fully borne out by 
the mendacious statements of Manik Chand regarding Eiroz 
Shah’s visit to the temple of Jfilpa Devi. It is true that his 
Dharm-Ghand-Natak was written just two centuries after 
the submission of his ancestor Hiip Chand to Firoz ; but the 
detailed account which he gives of the Emperor’s proceedings 
must have been derived either from the traditions of the 
story which had been handed down, or more probably from 
some written account which he would appear to have adopted 
bodily, as the whole of the verses regarding Eiroz Shah have 
not the least connection with the rest of the poem. The 
story, as told by the Hindu bard, is worth being quoted as 
a glaring example of the childish and mendacious absurdities 
u^hich are invented by Brahmans in support of their religion. 

The Hindu bard introduces his story of Eiroz at the 43rd 
verse. After detailing the marriages which might be made 
between the sons and daughters of the different hill chief- 
tains, with a proper regard to their dignity, ho suddenly 
exclaims, “ this marriage should not be made, even should 
Eiroz Shah attack (Nagarkot).” 

Piroj Shah tolar charho, to mat cUj/o iahai — 

That^is,^ a daughter of Kangra should not he given to the 
Pathaniya Haja (ofPathunkot and Hurpur), because that 
chief intended to give a daughter to the king of Delhi, and 
shordd a son he born of that mai’riage, then both Ohamha and 
Nagarkot would fall into the hands of the Pathaniya 
Chief. 

Having thus denounced an alliance with Pathankot, even 
at the risk of incurring an attack by Eiroz Shah, the bard 
plunges at once into the description of Eiroz’s appearance at 
Kangra. 


Bi'igga’s Fciislita, I, <151, 
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V. 44. — Pratliamc dine Piroj-jxt hhnlo p/iiru udas 
Nagar Bardhat Jdlpd dino lahi iiivas. 

“ On tlie first day Piroz -wandered about desponding till 
Julpa gave him an abode in the town of Eairat.” 

Jhlpfi is the goddess of Jwala-Mukhi, who is worshipped also 
at Bhawan in Kangra under the form of Vajreswari I)evi, 
whose temple is also popularly known as Bairat or Bairat- 
thfin. 

The poet then goes on to describe Firoz Shah’s proceed- 
ings as follows : — 

V. 4'5 . — Bliihli mdiighe nagar men rale Baraliat-tldn 

Bhavan pradahshin bin bina kare pgdse kareua pan, 

“ He remained at the temple of Bairdt begging his food, 
and until he had made the circuit of Bhavan (temple), he 
would not drink, however thirsty he might be.” 

V. 46. — Prat uiaa karjor-ke, amid amid niai, 

Rah niclihajai Chkatrpat karo mohi par sal-. 

“ Every night he repeated, O Ambd, Amba, mother ! 
Grant, O supreme ruler that I may become a king” ! 

V. 47 . — Bir Paksk Jogi rahd Bir-bhadr M thdn 
Dh'dni lakri sisdhar bhakti hare din rdf, 

“Then Bir Paksh Jogi lived near Bir-bhadr’s temple, and 
he (Firoz) brought wood for his clhimi (fire alter) and served 
him day and night.” 

V. d'S . — Tapasa he has saiikayo Devi, Leva, Ganes, 

Sidh, sddh, tapasa hire, dlar-dhar, ndna hhes. 

“Then Siva, Devi, and Ganes were subdued by this 
austerity (tapasa) like that of Siddhs and Sadhs, who do 
penance naked.” 

V. 49 . — Sdl divas iarsla ikai ag najari jag, 

Ag jarag PiroJ-pd dhini dejagag. 

“ During seven days’ rain it was difficult to kindle a fire, 
but Firoz kept up the dlmni (fire alter) of Bh Paksh.” 

V. 50 . — Bir Paksh topi dai dhariju sis Peroj 
Tahi din tuii Jwdlpa JJilli dint tuhi. 

“ Then Bir Paksh placed a cap on the head of Firoz, and 
the gratified Jwalpa gave him (the throne of) Delhi.” 

V. 51 . — Bir Paksh Amia nachan DUli dini tahi 

So ahhi darsan kar jaktain ihojog Padsahl. 

“ So Bh Paksh, by direction of Amba, gave him Delhi, 
and by paying devotion to her he became a king.” 
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V. 52. — lYtm dan samm bhtlmi SaJteb sah Piroj 
Jo uiangc soi mile Dilli diiii tain,. 

“ Then the King Firoz made gifts of land ; whatever was 
asked he gavcj because he had got Delhi.” 

V, 53, — So Piroj Dilliswar lhaj/o, gayo Jdlpa than 
Blrlliadr darsou hare diyo hhoj hi dan. 

“Then Firoz, the lord of Delhi, went to Jwnlpa’.s shrine, 
and worshipping Birbhadr, made a great feast.” 

V. 54‘. — Sndn Sarastoali Kund, Kns, til,jao le hath 
Sis Samarpyo JwiUpd, giul hen joi gdth, 

“ Having bathed in the Saraswati Kund, and taking Kusn 
grass, linseed, and barley in his hand, he prostrated himself 
before Jwdliia with joined hands.” 

V. 55. — Pardahshina prandm hari pindi par si jay 

Sahasr Makes, aj, hal, diyo nmihat dwdr bajay. 

“ Then having made the circuit of the pindi (or lingain 
stone) he gave for sacrifice one thousand buffaloes and jnalo 
goats, and ordered the nauhat to be played.” 

V. 56. — Panclidmiit asndn har halmt stigandh chalhay 
Janam janam ho Jw&lpd moho holm sahay, 

“ Ho poured the fragrant panohmirif (over the image) and 
prayed to Jwhlpfi to be favorable to him in each succeeding 
birth.” 

V. 57 — Gandhdhshat pilshpan jdli mnhta ahshal hin 
Hempushp barsha hari Sah Piroj pratin. 

“ Piroz then presented fragrant rice and flowers, with 
water, and pearls, and showered Asoka flowers (over the 
pindi).” 

V. 58. — liar-mudraha our sim-jar diyor leg 

Patrangani, aswa, gaj, go, kiranyapatideg . 

“Then performing Ilar-tmidra- ho presented silver and 
gold-worked swords, with numbers of plates, horses, ele- 
phants, cows, and golden chased vessels.” 

V. 59. — Sis samarpyo Jwdlpd phir pradahsliina hin 
Paramiativu man rat bliayo deye darsan kin. 

“ And having again bowed down and perambulated J walpa, 
he attained through his devotion the sublime state of par- 
mntatwaP’ 

Fanchamrita^ or the “'fivo iiecturioua substances,” uauiely, honey, mill:, fflii, curd, and 
Gauges water. 

^ Uara + mndt'a, a peculiar ijositiou of Ihc Inmds iu siUutinf^ Hiira or Siva. 

^ Viiramtatwa or the supreme 
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V. GO. — Kar-prandm Sri Jtodlpd Bhamii pari/irum di/i 
Klml-ras Tear maidan dejagmen hinil Im. 

“ And having again perambulated the temple of Jwalpa, 
at Bhavan, he gained renown hy giving the feast of Khut- 
ras^ to the people.” 

Here ends the story of Biroz’s visit to the temple of 
Jwfilp&j, which is so indignantly denied hy the Muhammadan 
chronicler. I think it highly probable that Piroz actually 
visited the temple of Jwala-Mukhi out of curiosity to see 
the “flaming mouth,” and that the Hindus adroitly took 
advantage of it hy attributing his success against Kangra to 
the favour of the goddess JwMpa, who had been propitiated 
hy his visit. But it is quite inconceivable that any Muham- 
madan king in the height of his power, and in the very 
presence of his followers, would have been so insane as to 
prostrate himself before the pindi, or to go through any one 
of the puerile mummeries which are so unctuously dwelt 
upon hy the Hindu bard. I fully believe in the visit ; hut 
I utterly repudiate all the rest except the main fact of the 
story, the submission of the Haja and the surrender of 
Nagarkot. 

KANHIA-KA. 

Twelve miles to the north of Kangra is the largo village 
of Kanhihra, with its well known slate quarries, which have 
been worked much more extensively under British rule than 
formerly, owing to the greater demand for durable roofing. 
To the west of the village, amongst a crowd pf huge 
boulders, there are two massive blocks of granite, inscribed 
with very large characters more than a foot in height, one 
on the face, and the other on the top. Both inscriptions 
were first discovered by Mr. E. 0. Bayley, who published an 
account of them with a translation in 1864,- from which 
I take the following extracts : “ They are situated in a field 
about half way beweon the village itself and the station of 
Hharmsala, on the edge of the high bank of a mountain 
torrent. They are so clearly cut that there can be little 
doubt as to the reading of _ either, one being simply— 

ICrislina-yciscisa driima, in Arian Pali ; the other, — ■ 

Krislma-yasasya drama medangisya (in Indian Pali). 

~Khat + ran, “ tlie six llavours,” consisting of sugar, milk, gin, curd, salt, oiiil oil. 

2 .rmivniil of Bimgul Asiatic Society, XXIII, 57- 
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"The purport of both inscrijitious is therefore identical, 
" the garden of Krishnayasas,’ to which in the second inscrip- 
tioD some wag has apparently added the epithet medangisya, 
‘corpulent/ from med, fat, and anga, ‘a body/ 

Mr. Eayley also assigned the date of the inscription to 
the first century A. D., which I then thought rather too 
early on account of the use of foot-strokes to the Arian 
letters. But since then I have found that these foot-, strokes 
were of common use in the beginning of the first cen- 
tury A. D., and were occasionally used in the middle of the 
first century B. C. A more extended acquaintance with 
Indian hiscriptions has also shown me that the form of 
the attached y in yasasya is certainly not later than the 
beginning of the first century A. D.^ I am inclined there- 
fore to assign the inscription to the end of the first cen- 
tiu-y B. C. during the flourishing reign of the Indo-Scythian 
Eanishka. 

I think also that the name of Ardma refers to a Buddhist 
monastery, as one of the commonest meanings of the word. 
I therefore translate the Arian Pali inscription simply as 
the " monastery of Erishua-yasas,” and I look upon it as the 
true original of the modern name of the village, Kanhidra. 
Both Kanhiya and Kdnh are synonimes of Krishna^ for 
which we find them substituted in the modern name of the 
famous Kdnliari hill in the island of Salsette, which in the 
inscriptions is called Krishnagiri. Kduhari is therefore only 
an abbreviation of Kdnliagiri, and by the same process I 
believe that Kanliidra bas been obtained from Kdnliiya-yasns- 
drdma, by simply dropping the middle word. I made dili- 
gent enquiries, as well as extensive search, for any remains 
of antiquity ; but both were fruitless. I obtained, however, 
four ludo-Scythian coins in good preservation, two of Wema 
Eadphises, one of Kanerke, and one of Bazo Deo, all of which 
had been found in the village lands ; from which I conclude 
that the village of Kanhihra was certainly occupied during 
the period of the Indo-Scythian rule. 

The additional word in the Indian Pali version I read 
preferably as mddangisya, as the vowel stroke attached to m 
is turned to the right. Mddangi may porhajjs have been the 


* See Plate XLII, I’igs, 1 mill 2, for these InscriptiuiiH. 
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name of tlie district or possibly of tbe recorder of tlie inscrip- 
tion.^ Tbe last two characters are monograms of tbe tw^o 
anspicioHS -words mmi and stoasti, which are so frequently 
attached to Indian inscriptions. Perhaps the most curious 
feature about these two boulder records is the fact that the 
Arian version is espressed in Pali, and the Indian version in 
Sanskrit. 

The name of the spot or land on which these inscribed 
rocks are found is Ghar-kurpar, of which no one knows the 
meaning. 


CHAEI. 

The small village of Qhdri is situated eight miles to the 
oast of Kangra, and just one mile to tbe north-east of 
Nagarota in one of the richest parts of the Kangra district. 
In 1854, when stones were being collected for a bridge over 
the Baner Kiver, the foundations of a temple were discovered 
by Mr. T. D. Forsyth, o. s., together -with an inscribed stone. 
A copy of the inscription was kindly sent to me by the dis- 
coverer, from whose letter I take the following account of 
the place : “ The temple is called Ldkhfi-Mandar ; it was 
evidently a building of much importance, as the stones are 
fastened together with iron clamps. Some of them are of 
large size, one being 9 feet long, 2| feet broad, and 1|- foot 
thick. They are all squared stones, most carefully cut. 
There are some huge liases and capitals of pillars, and 
several fluted shafts. On one carved stone there is an 
inscription which I have had carefully copied. The bricks 
used about the building are very large, such as I have never 
seen in any other Hindu temples.” 

The inscription thus found was engraved in characters of 
the 7th or 8th century and was perfectly legible. It opened 
with the two auspicious words aum, swasti ; hut the rest was 
simply the well known formula of the Buddhist faith, begin- 
ning with ye dhartnma hetu, ^c. When I was at Kangra 
lately, I found this inscription lying outside tbe circuit bouse 
on the top of the MMkera Hill. Here it was no doubt 
deposited for the sake of safety. But a flat block of sand- 
stone offers an hresistible temptation to tool sharpening, and 
consequently the right half of the inscription has been 
ruthlessly destroyed. I found, however, that there had origin- 
ally been one line of letters above the Buddhist formula, of 

VOL. V. ^ 
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which only the tails of some letters now remain. ^ I found 
also that the block of stone was the pedestal of a statue, and 
that the inscription was on the upper face before the statue. 
On the front of the stone are carved seven boars, which 
lead me to conclude, from my experience of the numerous 
sculptures in Bihiir, that the figure was that of the Tantrika 
goddess of the later Buddhists, named Vajra VardJii, who 
is always represented with three heads, of which one is 
porcine, and with seven boars on the pedestal. This is the 
only trace of Buddhism that I have seen in the Kangra 
'Valley, although it is clear from the size and style of the 
temple described by Mr. Borsyth, that the Kangra Buddhists 
must have been both powerful and wealthy about the 7th or 
8th century A. B. 

KIRAGRAMA. 

The fine temple of Vaidyandth or Baijndth has only be- 
come known to us since the British occupation, and its name 
has now eclipsed that of the village of Kiragrdma in which it 
stands. Some excellent photographs of it have been made by 
Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, but unfortunately all the well- 
preserved portions of the exterior are quite modern, while 
most of the old work is hidden under thick masses of plaster. 
But a very good idea of the style of the exterior may be 
gathered from that of the smaller temple of Siddhn&,th, 
w'hich is of the same age, and which has luckily escaped the 
hands of the restorer. 

The temple of Baijn&th consists of a mandapa, or hall, 
19^ feet square inside, and 48 square outside, with four 
massive pillars for the support of the roof. The entrance 
is on the west side, and to the east there is the sanctum 
of the temple, *1^ square, containing a lingam of Siva as 
Vaidyandtha. Inside the roof is divided into squares and 
oblongs, which are closed in the usual manner by large flat 
overlapping slabs. Exteriorly the straight lines of the walls 
are broken by projections and recesses enriched with pillared 
niches for statues. The I’oof of the sanctum was a high 
truncated pyramid with curved sides, surrounded by the 
usual pinnacle of an amalaJca fruit. The roof of the 
Mcmdapa was a very low straight sided pyramid covered 


> Spo Pliitp XLII, No. 3. 

See PluCc XLIII for » pUm of this temple. 
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with ovevlapping slabs, with a small amalalm pinnacle at 
the apex. But the greater part of both of these roofs is 
a mere mass of plaster. 

In A. D. 1786, Eaja Sanshra Chandra II made some ex- 
tensive repairs to the Baijn^th temple, and at the same 
time added the present entrance porch and the two large 
side balconies. These had previously existed, but had fallen 
down and disappeared. I think it probable that the porch 
may be not unlike the original ; but I have a very strong 
suspicion that the restorer did not adhere too strictly to the 
style of the original side niches, as their mouldings differ 
very much from those of the old basement of the main 
body of the building. 

In front of the porch there is a small figure of the Bull 
Nandi, under a canopy supported on four stone pillars. 
At a short distance further to the west, there is a second 
figure of Nandi, much lai'ger than the other. The smaller 
one I take to be the original, which was set up at the 
dedication of the temple, the larger one I believe to have 
been added by Sanshr Chandra. 

Inside the Mandapa of the temple, in the side spaces 
between the pillars, low walls are raised so as to form seats 
for attendant Brahmans. 

The smaller temple of Siddlmath is similar in its arrange- 
ment both inside and outside to that of Baijndth. But 
it faces towards the east, and the side openings of the 
Mandapa are without pillars, and are closed by stone 
trellises. It difiers also in having two small doorways in. 
the hack wall of the Mandapa leading past the outer walls 
of the sanctum. In the interior the roof is similarly 
supported on four pillars, and the ceUiug is formed in the 
same way by overlapping slabs. Exteriorly the walls and 
roofs are ornamented after the manner of the Baijnhth 
temple, which has already been described. The small pillars 
of the niches are fl.uted with 16 sides. In the western 
niche outside the back of the sanctum, there is a figure of 
Sfirya with his seven horses on the pedestal. Inside the 
sanctum there is only a large boulder lingam, which does 
duty as Siddhudth Mahadeva. 

In the left hand wall of the Mandapa, inside this temple, 
there is an old inscription, 10 by 13 inches, which is too 
.much obliterated by the peeling away of the surface to he 
legible. Enough, however, remains to show that it belongs 
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to the same age as the great inscription in the larger temple 
of Baijnath, which is fortunately in very good order. The 
people attribute the erection of these temples to two 
Baniya brothers named Baijndtk and Siddhndlh, or, as they 
are more familiarly called, Baijit and SiddJm. The name of 
the village in which the temples are situated is Kirgraon, 
or Kiragrdma. This name is given in the Siva Parana, 
and also in a Jaina inscription on white marble, dated in 
S. 1296, or A. B. 1239, which has most unaccountably 
found its way into the back niche of the Baijndth temple. 

The great inscription of the Baijnatli temple is on two 
slabs, one let into tbe south wall, and the other into the 
north wall, both inside. The former slab has 34 Ihies, 
and the latter 33 lines. I copied both in 1846, and in 
1849 my friend Babu Siva Prasad made an abstract trans- 
lation of the principal portion, for the Simla Akhhar, which 
ho then edited. Prom his abstract I take the following 
account of the building of the temple : — 

On each side of the door there is a stone slab with an 
inscription. The upper half of the one inscription is occu- 
pied with the praises of Siva and Gauri. The lower half 
contains the names of the headman of the district and of tbe 
builder, with the date in the hill cycle of Samvat 80. This 
date is recorded in the following manner : — ^ 

SamvaisarasUUajtie prasicUke jyesLliasya snMe prnti pati- 
ihaicka Lahshana Chandra dwija hnioijam 

atcasii aum namah Sivdyak. 

A Banika or Baniya named Siddha had two sons, Manyuh 
and AJml", of whom the latter and his wife Gulha were the 
builders of the temple. A Brahman of Sardapur named 
Balliana gave two dronas of dhunya in Navagrama, and 
Ganeswar, the son of Govind Brahman of Navagrama, gave 
four ploughs of land for the support of the temple. 

The second slab opens with praises of Mahadeva, after 
which comes the name of the reigning king Jaya Chandra 
of Jdlandhara, expressed as follows : — 

J dlandharddJiirdjo jayati gunundn 

Jaya Chandra * *• * yasya rajai devayaidnani jdiemi. 

Next follows one sloJca in praise of IManyuk and Ahuk, and 
then two slohas in praise of theh wives ; after which there 
are no less than twelve slokas occupied with the praises of 

* Sue Pinto .XLir, Xo. 5. 
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Lalcshmana Gliandra, from -whicli I extract tlio following 
genealogy with their probable dates : — 

A. D. 62.5. — Atr Chandra, 

660. — Vigi-aha Chandra, 

675. — Brahma Chandra, 

700. — Kalhana Chandra, 

725 . — Villiana Chandra, 

750. — Hridaya Chandra, 

775. — (Daughter) Lakshanihns two .sons, 

800. — Il5.m;i, Chandra and Lakshmaiia Chandra, 
the latter of whom was the endower of the temple. Erom 
the family name of Chandra, I infer that Lakshaua or 
Lakshmana belonged to a younger branch of the royal 
descendants of Susarma Chandra, of whom Jaya Chandra, 
Eaja of Jalandhar, was then the head. According to this 
genealogy, J.tr Chandra must have been the contemporary 
of IJ-ti-tO) or JJdita, Eaja of JMandhar, who was deputed 
by Harsha Vardhana to escort the Chinese pilgrim Hwen- 
Thsang from Pray4g to the Panjtlh. As the name of Atr 
Chand is the first in this local line, I think it most probable 
that he was the Eaja from whom this branch of the family 
traced its descent. In this case he would he identical with 
ITwen-Thsaug’s TJdita, and the Adama or Adima of the genea- 
logical lists. 

"On seeing the temple Lakshmana Chandra gave a grant 
of money for its support. This second inscription ends with 
the words SakaMla gatdvdah 726 — that is, “ Sakakal years 
elapsed 726,” equivalent to A. D. 80d, which is therefore the 
date of the temple.^ This date also corresponds with the year 80 
of the local cycle, which is the Loh-kdl of Kashmir, or cycle 
of 2,700 years, counted by centuries named after the 27 
nakshatras or lunar mansions. The reckoning, therefore, 
never goes beyond 100 years, and as each century begins in 
the 26th year of the Christian century, the 80th year of the 
local cycle is equivalent to the 4th year of the Christian 
century. In the present instance this is A. D. 804, as we 
learn from the Saha date at the end of the inscription. 

On one of the pillars of the temple there is the following 

record of a pilgrim 

■Sani 10221 VaudJeh j>ra ; 27. 

“In the Samvat year 1221 (A. D. 1104) on the 27th 
of Vaishkh” — This is followed by the name of the writer, 
which I cannot read satisfactorily, as the letters are large 
cursive Tdkari. 
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On a second pillar there is a similar record in. small Talcari 
characters, -which is dated in the year 74 of the hill cycle, 
equivalent to 98 of some Christian century j probably 1198 or 
1298 A. D. 

Two other records in Takari letters which are more care- 
fully engraved, are easily legible, although they are unfortu- 
nately without dates ; one of them reads — 

Sri Tliakura Pmmara Karama Sinhaputra. 

“ The fortunate Thakur Pram&,ra, son of ICarma Sinha.” 

The other reads — 

Sri Thahur Kaiia Chandra putra Sana Vira * * 

“ The fortunate Thakur Kana Chandra, son of Bana Vira” — 
The r of Thakur is omitted in the original. 

There are four similar inscriptions on the pillars of the 
temple of Siddhnifth; one of them consists of seven lines 
opening with the date in the hill cycle as follows : — 

Sam 74, Sra. pra. 4 — that is, “ in the Samvat year 74 on 
the 4th day of Sr&,vana.” The letters of this record seem 
clear enough; but the cui’sive Takari is difficult to read, 
and the Brahmans of the place were quite unable to assist 
me in deciphering it. I can read the word likhite “ written” 
in the 6th line and the name of Tramdra in the 3rd line. 

A second inscription of one line reads thus — 

Samvat 74 CMie pra 7 Siddhi. 

“ In the Samvat year 74 on the 7th day of Ohitra.” The 
last word Siddhi perhaps refers to the name of the god to 
whom the shrine was dedicated, as the temple itself is now 
called Siddhndth. 

A thh’d record of six Nagari letters gives the name of 
Spechetarn Jogi. 

A fourth record gives simply the date of Samvat '74i, 
followed by two illegible letters. 

The repairs and additions to the temple of Baijnhth were 
made by Raja Sapsfira Chandra II in A. D, 1786, as noted 
on a small inscribed slab let into the pavement of the 
courtyard of the temple leading towards the ghht on the 
Nigwal River. This record is as follows : — 

Samvat 1843 , Jeih pravishte 15 Sri Raja Sansdr Chand Prohit Qanga 
Rdfnke hukam mdptiak Balehare Jite ne ghari. 

“ In the Samvat year 1843 (A. 1). 1786) on the 15th day 
of Jyesthj during the reign of the fortunate Raja Sansar 
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Cliand, according to the order of the family priest Ganga 
Ham, the mason Jite engraved (this writing).” 

I have reserved the Jaina inscription, which is carved on 
the base of a figure standing in the hack niche of the temple 
to the last, as it certainly cannot have any connection witli 
the history of the temple itself. The record consists of two 
lines of neatly executed NAgari letters in excellent preservU" 
tion. It reads as follows: — 

1. — Aum. Sammt 1396 mrsfie Phdlguna ladi 5 Ravo. Kiragrdme 

Jirahma Dol/iana Alhmaihgam Sukarita Sri man Mahdvira 
Dem Ghaityem. 

2. — Sri MaMvira Jiua Mala vini-atma Srengarx Kari,lam\\ Madra- 

palUya Sri Mad Alhaya Sevachari Sikhyih Sri Seva Rudra 
Suritih. 

Here we have the most unequivocal record of the dedica- 
tion of a Jaina building (Ghaitya) recorded on the base of a 
statue of Mah&vira, which the Brahmans have set up in the 
great niche at the hack of the temple of Baijnhth. 

ASAPUEI. 

Twelve miles to the south-west of Baijn^th, there is a 
lofty hill crowned with a temple dedicated to Asapuri Devi. 
It was huilt according to an inscription by Fijaya Rdma, 
the eldest son of Baja Chandrahhdna. The record is simple 
and short : — 

Sri Asapuri 

Saitai Kama Sri Bije Rd/m- 
damandar Uajapulra Narena 

“Narixyan, the Baja’s son, (oilers adoration) to the auspi- 
cious Asapuri Devi, the helper, in the temple of Vijaya 
Ehma.” hdrayark must have been a younger son of Baja 
Vijaya Eama, as his successor was Bhima Chandra. 

A second inscription recorded an a slab, which is said to 
he the Sati Pillar of Baja Vijaya Bhma’s widows, gives the 
date of Samvat 1744 or A. D. 1687. It is as follows 

Samvat 1744> 

Mdgh pravishta* 

Chandravansi Rujcdd 
CkandraJjh&ne da putva, 

Je Rdme dd. 

“ In the Samvat year 1744, on the * day of Magli, fin 
the temple) of Vije Bam, the son of the Chandravansi Baja 
Chandrahhan.” 
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A tliil'cl inscription is of a rather earlier datCj S. 1721 or 
A. D. 1664— 

Av.m Savivat 1721^ din I. 

Bhadr pm. 1 lilchita Kaiiungo 
Kami — jDevij/a, tatha Musadi 
Gopcil — Syi Asajjnri 
De Siyoh dds gkirth 

“To the Triad. — In the Samvat year 1721 on the first day 
of Bhadrpad, 1st, the writing of the Kanungo Kansi — ■ 
Beviya, (and) of the Mutsadi Gopal, to the auspicious 
goddess Asapuri De (vi). By Sewak Das Kahar (or bearer 
caste).” 

A fourth inscription is without date ; — 

Aum Sri Devi agd 
Sri VidJm patha 
Kardd Sadd Suhhi, 

“ To the Triad— Before the auspicious goddess, the fortu- 
nate Vidhu read religious books ever pleased.” 

A. CUNNINGHAM, Major- General 
Director General, Archceologiccii Surveg of India, 


Simla, 

ZWi October 187^. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN ARGHITECTURE-INDO-PERSIAN and INDO- 
GRECIAN-STYLES. 

In the numerous anoieut ruins of the Yusufzai country two very 
distinct styles of architecture may be traeedj which, judging from their 
leading features, must certainly have been derived from the widely differ- 
ent styles of Persia and Greece. These I propose to call the Indo- 
Per&iaii wA Indo-Grecia'ii styles of Indian architecture. The former 
would appear once to have spread over the whole of Northern India from 
Kflbul to the banks of the Ganges, while the latter is found only to the 
west, in the districts of PesliAwar, Kawal-Pindi, and Kashmir, which 
formed the ancient provinces of Peukelaotis and Taxila. I look upon the 
former therefore a.s an older style, which had once prevailed over the 
whole of the Ka;bul Valley and Western Panj&b, previous to tbe occupa- 
tion of those districts by the Greeks. This deduction is in strict accord- 
■ anoe with the early history of the Indus Valley, which, as we learn from 
Herodotus, as well as from the cuneiform inscriptions, had originally 
formed one of the twenty satraihes of the ancient Persian Empire 
under Darius Hystaspes. 

The name of Indo-Penian is the move appropriate for this style, as 
it was most extensively used over the whole of Nortliern India for 
several centuries. I would accordingly assign its introduction to the 
period of Persian supremacy in the valley of the Indus from B. C. 500 
to 330. It is true that the most ancient of the existing specimens bf 
this style, at Bliarhut and Bodh Gaya, cannot be dated earlier than the 
time of Asoka, or about B. C. 250 •, while the latter specimens, at 
Mathura and Sanchi, belong to the time of the Indo-Scythiaus of 
Northern India and the Andhra Idngs of Western India, from B. 0. 60 
to A. D. 100, But as none of the Indo-Grecian examples can be 
placed before the beginning- of the first century B. C., I think that the 
joint evidence of the earlier occupation of the country by the Persians 
and of the earlier occurrenoe of examples of the styles, is sufficient to 
establish the priority of the Indo- Persian to the ludo-Greciau. The 
introduction of the former may therefore be ascribed to the Achffimeni- 
des of Persia, and that of the latter to the successors of Alexander 
the Great. 

INDO-PEBSIAN STYLE. 

The prototype of the ludo-Persian style may he seen in the well- 
known pillars of Persepolis and Susa. The chief characteristics of the 
Persian pillars are a hell-shaped lower capital surmounted by an upper 
member formed of recumbent animals, back to back.* Both of these 

* Sue Tliito XLV 1, tigs, 1 and 2. 

y 
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peculiar features are preserved in the fine Iiidiau specimens at Bhavliutj 
Matliuraj and Sdnehij wliile tlie bell capital alone now remains on the two 
errand columns near Kabul * But tbe general prevalence of the style is 
perhaps best shown by the numerous exarapiles of similar pillars which are 
represented in the basreliets of Bharhutj Bodh Gayuj SAnebi and Yusufzai, 
I have found also several small pillars, only IG inches in height, of the 
same style at Bbarhul, where they were placed somewhat after tlie 
fashion of balusters between the horizontal beams of the gateways. 

In Kabul and the Panjal) the Persian style would appear to have 
been in a great measure superseded by the three rvell-kuown orders of 
Grecian architecture ; in Gandhara by the Corinthian, in Taxila Ijy tbe 
Ionic, and in Kashmir by the Doric, in wdiicli countries they would 
seem to have flourished for several centuries. In India, where the supply 
of wood was abundant, the juive Greek style seems never to have taken 
root, and the builders of Mathura, TJjain, and Pfitaliputra adhered to 
tbe tall pillars, tbe bell capitals, and recumbent animal brackets of their 
Persian prototypes. But the finished beauty and the harmonious sym- 
metry of Greek forms were not lost upon the Indian architects. Their 
influence was early shown in the adoption of the headed astragalus and 
the honeysuckle as ornaments of the monoliths of Asoka, and of the 
gateway pillars and medallion borders of Bharhut. I have a suspicion 
also that it was owing to their influence that the hell capitals of Asoka^s 
pillars were reduced in heiglit. It is certain at lea.st that the bell portion 
was gradually increased by tbe ludo-Scythians and their successors, 
the Guptas, until at last the Indian architects reached their former style 
of lofty capitals, as shown in tbe Kahaon pillar of Skiuida Gupta, circa 
A. D. 219, and in the well-known iron inllar at Delhi of about a 
century later. 

The only specimens of tbe Indo-Persian style which yet remain 
beyond the Indus are the two lofty eolumus near Kflbul, which are now 
called the Sur/c/t Miudr, and the Miiiur Chdh-i, Mr. Porgnsson has 
already pointed out “ that their upper memlrers are meant to be copies of 
the tall capitals of the Persepolitan pillars.”!. These pillars were first 
brought to notice by Masson, who, arguing from their jmsition amongst 
the topes of the Sliewaki group, concluded that they were “ elearly of 
the same age as the topes.” Mr. Fergussou also thinks that the pillars 
are coeval with the topes, an opinion in which I fully agree. But when 
he goes on to say that they are “ probably of the 3rd or dtli century 
of our ora, I dissent from him altogether. He has apparently been led 
to this conclusion about the age of the pillars by his belief that " their 
“ shape and outliue exhibit great degeneracy from the jurrer forms with 
“ which architecture commenced in India, and which were there retained 
to a much later period than in this remote j^rovince.'^^ How, the ao’o 
of this group of topes can be ascertained, within very narrow limits, 
from their contents, winch were extracted liy Dr. Ilomg’hero'er, Only 
two of the topc.s yielded any results ; but these were a gold coin of 


.Si'o Plate XL VI, fig. 3. 
t History ol' Aicliitcclnro ii, 100. 
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Wema KadpliiseH, aiul an ink inseriptiou in Aviau letters ou a steatite 
vase.* As tlie date of Wema Kadpliises is eertaiulj not later than the 
middle of the 1st century B.G., and as the Arian alphabet had fallen 
into disuse by the end of the 1st or the beginning of the 2ud century 
A.D.j the age of this group of topes, and consequently that of the two 
pillars must range between B.C., 60 and A.D., 100, or about three 
centuries earlier than Mr. Fergusson^s date. 

In the accompanying Plate I have given a sketch of the Chakri 
Minfir of Kabul, with two examples of pure Persian columns from 
Porsepolis and Susa, for the more ready comparison of the peculiar type 
of capital which distinguishes this style. In form it may be compared 
to a bell surmounted by a tulip-shaped bowl, with a hemispherical cover, 
the whole being capped by a broad-spreading abacus, f The abacus of 
the KA.bul column has long ago fallen down j but the lower portion still 
remains intact, and its absolute identity of outline with that of the two 
examples from Persopolis and Susa, seems to me to point with certainty 
to Persia as its original source. 

The Ijase of the Kiibul column is composed of a series of steps, and 
has nothing whatever in common with the Persian style ; my first impression 
was, that these steps wore only a natural expansion of the plinth, 
adopted for tho purpose of giving greater stability to a heavy itillar. 
But the Yusufzai and Indian bas-reliefs showed me that the stepped base 
was one of tho most obaraeteristic features of this style of arohitecture, 
a conclusion wliich was made absolutely certain bjr the discovery at 
Mathura, in situ, of four full-sized bases which had formerly been capped 
by true Indo-Pcrsian capitals, J 

Tho only other examples of this style to the west of the Indus are 
found in the numerous bas-reliefa of the Yusufzai sculptures, Of 
these sculptured examples, which exist literally in thousands, I liav'e 
given three different apoclmens in the accompanying PLate.§ In all of 
these will be seen the same loiol-and-hell capital, which forms the con- 
nectino’ link with the architecture of Persia, joined with the stepped base 
of the° Kabul Column and Mathura Pillars, which forms one of thn 
peculiar characteristics ‘of this style. Although the mouldings are much 
exaggerated in these sculptured representations, yet there can he no 
diflfculty in recognising the characteristic howl-and-bell capitals of Persia. 
Fiv. 0 also presents a further agreemeut with the Persian prototype 
iu'the adoption of four recuraheut animals for the ornamentation of the 
upper member of the capital. The age of these sculptures is still a 
disputed poiut ; but lu my opinion they belong to the two centuries 
between B.C. 50 and A.D. 150, which embraced the most flourishing 
period of Indo-Scythiau rule. That they are not of later date than 


* AriiOia Antiqun, p. 114. i o c .i 

+ See PlJito XLV, flg .3, from a sketch by Sir Vincent Eyi-o. For figa, 1 ami 2 of the 
columns of Pci-Bepolis and Susa I am indebted to Mr. Pergiisson’s History of Architecture. 

t A sketch of ouo of these bases is given in Piute XL\ I. For n drawing- of the 
capital, which I found on the same spot, see Archmological Surrey of India, Vol, iii, 
Plato 3. 

See Plate XhV, figs. I, u, and 0. 
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A, D. 150 I iiirev from the use of Arian letters only as masons' marks, as 
it would .appear from the testimony of both coins and inscriptions that 
the Arian alphabet fell into disuse shortly after A.D. 100, when it was 
sujjplanted by the Indian alphabet. 

The earliest examples of the use of the Indo-Persian style in India 
are found at Bharhut, in tlie gateways and sculptures of the magnificeut 
Biuldhist railing which I had the good fortune to discover towards the 
end of 1873. Each of its four gatew.ays consisted of two clustered 
columns of four octagonal sh.afts, surmounted by bell capitals carrying 
four recumbent animals.* These are humped Indian bulls and fabulous 
lions with men's and griffins' heads. These pillars have no bases, whieh 
was, perhaps, a necessity, as the heavy top weight which they had to 
carry made it imperative that their shafts should be sunk deeply into the 
ground. I infer that these early Indian columns usually had bases from 
the smaller specimens of similar pillars in the Bharhut gateway. These 
I have c.alled baluster pillars, as their height is only sixteen inches, and 
they were placed iu a vow between two beams of the gateway, just after 
the fashion of similar small pillars in a balustrade. i' Bach of these 
Bharhut balusters has a bell-shaped capital surmounted by recumbent 
animals, hut the bowl, with hemispherical cover of the IClilml and 
Yusufzai example, is altogether wanting. The stopped base, however, is 
simihar to that of the Kabul column, and there can be no doubt that 
these Bharhut and trans-Indus specimens belong to the same class 
of architecture, which, on account of the peculiar features of the capital, 
I have ventured to call the Indo-Persian style. 

The Bharhut specimens are the more valuable from their early date, 
which is cortairdy two centuries older than the Yusufzai sculptures, or 
about 250 to 200 B.C. This w.as no doubt the prevailing style of the 
period, as the whole of the pillars represented in the Bharhut sculptures 
have bell-shaped capitals. That tlie style was not indigenous to India, but 
was imported from the countries on the Indus, is rendered almost certain 
ky my curious discovery of the existence of Arian letters on the small 
baluster pillars of the Bharhut gate-ways. As these characters were 
never used in Central India, I attribute their ocourreuce at Bharhut to 
foreign sculptors, who must have been brought from the North-West by 
the Rajah of Srughna for the special purpose of erecting the four orna- 
mental gateways of the great Stfipa. 

Similar specimens of the Indo-Persian style may be seen in the 
sculptures of the Buddha Gaya railings, which, on the evidence of 
their inscriptions, may be assigned to the third century B.C. The 
Mathura pillars belong to a much later date, during the flourishing period 
of Indo-Scythian rule under Kanishka, Hnvishka, and Vnsn Deva, or 
from B.C. 50 to A.D. 50. The same style was used by the Andhra kings 
of Western India, as shown in the sculptures of the SSuchi Stupa near 
Bhilsa, of which a specimen is given in the accompanying Plate. J The 


?ee Plato XL VI for one of these capitals, 
t See Piute XLVI for a specitneu of these small Dillurs. 
% See Plate XLVI. 
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elate of these sculptiives I would assign to the end of tlie first cenliury 
A.D., as one of the gateways was erected by Ananck son of Vasishlha, 
during the reign of Raja Satakarni, whom I would identify with Go- 
tamiputra Sfitakarnij because his successor was Pudumavij also a son of 
Vasislithaj and consequently a brother of Ananda. 

Still later specimens of the same style^ but much changed, may be 
seen at Eran in the monolith of Buddha Gupta, aud in the pillars of 
the Narsiuh temple. In these examples the abacus or slab beneath the 
recumbent figures is of the same height as the animals themselves. The 
bell capital still preserves its true form in the Eran monolith ; hut it is 
altogether lost in the neighbouring monolith of Pathdri, where it has 
been changed to a gigantic ribbed fruit. The Buddha Gupta column is 
dated in the year 165, which I would refer to the Saka era, thus fixing 
the latest known specimen of the Indo-Persian style to A.D. in 
the very middle of the third century. 

INDO-GRECIAN STYLE. 

As all the existing specimens of Itido-GreciaTi architecinve which 
I have seen are limited to the provinces on the banks of the Indus, I 
infer that its use was confined to those districts, where it would appear to 
have completely superseded the Indo-Persiau style of earlier days. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the ornamentation of the Indian architec- 
ture was much influenced by the beauty of many of the Greek forms, as 
we find both the honey-suckle and the headed astragalus on the capitals 
of Asokak pillars at Sankisa and Allahabad, while the latter alone is 
found both at Bharhut and at Mathura. 

As the different styles of Greek architecture must certainly have 
been introduced into the Kalbul Valley aud the districts lying along the 
Indus as early as B.C. 200, it is a source of much disappointment to me 
that no specimen of Lido- Grecian architecture has yet been discovered to 
which I can assign an earlier date than about 80 B.C. It is quite 
possible that the first sweep of the Indo- Scythian inundation may have 
been as fatal to the temples of the Greeks as was that of the Muham- 
madan deluge to the temples of the Hindus. This would account for the 
total disappearance of pure Greek architecture ; while the subsequent 
conversion of the Indo-Scythiaus to Buddhism, and the consequent erec- 
tion of Buddhist Vihars may be more than sufficient to aecoiint for the 
numerous remains of semi-Greek, or Indo-Grecian architecture, on 
the hanks of the Indus, most of which, at least so far a.s I can judge, 
must belong to the two flourishing centuries of Indo-Scythian rale, or 
from B. C. 50 to A.D. 150. 

The Indians would appear to have adopted each of the three great 
styles of Grecian architecture, the Ionic, the Corinfcliian, and the Doric, 
of which the first prevailed in Taxila, the second in Gandhara, and the 
last in Kashmir. Of all these the earliest that I am aware of is the 
unique specimen of an Indo-Ionic temple, which has been already de- 
scribed in the present volume.* A very brief notice will therefore be 
sufficient in this place. 

* See aute pp. 69 to 73, aiwt Plates XVII aiul XV III. 
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INJJO-IONIC STYLE. 

The only buiklin“- in which any remains of the Indian Ionic style 
have been found is a Buddhist Vihar at Shali-dheri, which place I have 
identified with the ancient Taxila. In the portico of this temple there 
were four massive .sandstone columns of the Ionic order, forming a square; 

and in the inner room, which was 79 feet long and 23^ feet wide, there 
was probably a row of similar, hut smaller, pdlar.s running down the 
middle for the support of the roof. These hast were made of kanhwr 
blocks. Of the larger pillars the bases only remained, of which two 
are now carefully preserved in the Lahore Museum. Their mouldings 
correspond very exactly with those of the pure Attic base, as used in the 
Ereehtheium at Athens. The shafts are circular and plain. The capitals 
have the peculiar volutes of the Greek Ionic order, presenting the same 
baluster shape on the two sides. But the abacus is heaviei, and alto- 
gether this unique spccimeu of Indian Ionic is of a very primitive and 
rather rude tyjre. It seems probable that the shafts were originally 
plastered, and their capitals g-ilded, as gold leaf was found in several places. 

Daring my exploration of this temple I found twelve large copper 
coins of Azas, deposited carefully together, under the corner of one of 
the statue platforms. As the place of discovery was below the level of 
the floor, and as the coins adhered pretty firmly together, I have little 
doubt that this was an original deposit of the time when the statue plat- 
form was in course of buikling. I conclude therefore that the temple is 
certainly as old as the time of Azas, or about 80 B.C., as some of the 
coins belong to the latter part of his reign. As I was able to recognise 
every one of the twelve coins, I look upon this discovery as a most trust- 
worthy evidence of the age of the temple. 

INDO-COillNTHIAN STYLE. 

Tlie Corinthian order is found in all the Buddhist ruins in Gandhflra 
to the West of the Indus, and in Mfluikyala to the East. All the large 
capitals hitherto found in Peshilwar and Yus ifzai belong exclusively 
to the Corinthian order. Not even a single fragment of the well-known 
Indian Doric of Kashmir, or of the Taxilau Ionic, ha.s yet been met with, 
nor is there any trace of either of these styles in the sculpture. Per- 
haps the hard, hut easily worked, slate of the Gaudhflra quarries, which 
readily lends itself to the execution of the most delicate and elaborate 
carvings, may first have suggested the rich foliage of the Corinthian 
order, which was afterwards universally adopted for the Buddhist build- 
ings to the west of the Indus. 

The general features of the Indo-Corinthian columns will be more 
clearly understood from an examination of the accompanying illustrations 
than from any description.* The similarity of the capital to that of the 
Corinthian order is too obvious to requh'e any particular notice, more 
especially as I am able to give no less than four very fine examples of 
it from the ruins of Jamal-garhi. Only two pieces of base have yet been 
found, both of which are shown in the accompanying Plates. t Along 

* See Flutes XLVII, XLVIII, XLIX aiul L. 
t Sec Flutes XLVII iiiul XUVIII. 
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wiLli tlic larger piece I have given for comparison a skoLch of the base 
from the well-known monument of Lysikrates. By examining these it 
will be seen that the Indian specimen dififers from the original solely in 
giving an inward slope to the perpendicular narrow lillet which separates 
the Scotia and torus. y^.s this peculiarity is tbund in both of the Indian 
specimens; it is probable that it was the recognised form of the Indo- 
CorintJnan fillet. In both of the ludiau examples it will also he observed 
that the torus, or round projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that 
of most of the Corinthian bases. Of the upper part of the base not 
even a fragment has yet been found; and the representations in the 
has-reliefs do not offer any assistance, as they show only one large and 
one small torus, separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply 
marked seotia which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian 
base, and which is carefully preserved in both of the full-sized Indian 
specimens. 

No piece of shaft has yet been discovered, but the bas-reliefs show 
that tliere were botli round and square pillars. Judging however from 
the full-sized cajiitals, of which I possess eight specimens from Jamfil- 
garbi, the round shaft was the more common form, as only one of the 
eight belonged to a square pillar 

In the bas-reliefs there is no trace of flutes ; and, as they might 
easily have been represented, I look ujaon their absence as a proof that 
they were but little, if at all, used. AH the round shafts in the bas-reliefs 
are quite plain ;* but the square shafts are frequently ornamented with 
sculptures, generally of single figures in attitudes of adoration which 
are turned toward the central figure of Buddha in the bas-reliefs of the 
intereolumniation.t Sometimes the square shaft is simply panelled, 
with semicircular curves inwards at top and bottom. J 

The capitals of the Indo-Corinthiau pillars are by far the most beau- 
tiful examples of Indo-Greek architecture which have come down to us. 
The remains are very numerous; hut unfortunately there are very few 
perfect specimens, which is partly due to the brittle nature of the clay 
slate in which they were carved, and partly to the custom, which would 
appear to have been invariable in all the larger specimens, of manufactur- 
ing each capital out of several distinct pieces. Thus the lower half of 
acanthus leaves was formed of two, three, or four pieces of equal size, 
which were carefully fastened with iron cramps. The upper half, compris- 
ing the abacus and volutes, was always made in four pieces, of which two, 
for the front and back, embraced the whole breadth of the capital, 
each having two volutes, while the other two were small straight pieces 
to fill in the side gaps between the volutes. All of these were carefully 
joined by iron cramps, but this mode of construction was so weak that 
when the pillars fell, the larger pieces were usually much broken, while 
the side pieces being both straight and small were easily carried off to 
be built into the walls of the destroyers. The result is that in no in- 


* .See Plate XLVIII, Icft-h.and figure below, 
t .See Plate XLVII, vight-lianti figure below. 
J ,Si'p Phite -XI.VIl. iniildlf figure below. 
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stance have all the pieces of any one capital yet been found, and that 
even good specimens of single pieces are very rarCj and more especially 
of those of the lower half of the capital. 

In the Lahore Museum there are three well-preserved upper halves 
and two pieces of a lower halfj which, on bringing together, I found to 
fit to each other in every respect, including the positions of the cramp-holes. 
All of these are believed to have been found at Takht-i-Bahi. There are 
also two good side pieces, hut unfortunately they do not fit any one of the 
capitals. In my own collection there are no less than eight upper 
halves of different sizes, with two side pieces, of which one belongs to 
the largest capital, and several pieces of lower halves, of which two lit 
the largest capital, one the second-sized capital, and two others the small- 
est capital. There is also one complete lower half in a single piece, 
together with two portions of its ujjper half. Pour of my eight capitals 
are therefore tolerably complete. Three of these are represented in the 
accompanying plates*, together with the best-preserved and most cbarac- 
teristic specimen of the upper halves only. 

On comparing these Indian examples of the Corinthian style with 
the pure Corinthian order of Greece, the general resemblance of the 
two is obvious. But at the same time the differences are so great as 
fully to warrant the separation of the former ns a most pronounced and 
distinct variety under the name of Indo-Corinthian. 

The chief points of similarity are : — 

lif. — The three rows of acanthus leaves, eight in each row, which 
are ranged around the drum or bell of tbe capital. 

2nd. — The broad, but not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

S/'d . — The four pointed abacus with a curved rece.ss in the middle of 
each side. 

The most marked points of difference are the following : — 

IsL — The wide spread of the abacus, which is equal to heights 
of the whole capital, that of the Greek examjdos being little 
more than 1 height. 

2iid. — The reteiitiou of the points at the four comers of the abacus, 
which in all the Greek examples have been cut off. 

Srd. — The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves which is 
projected forward to the line joining the horns of the 
abacus. The abacus is thus formed from a square having a 
curved recess ou each side of the central projection. 

il/i . — The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported ou 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the volutes. In a 
single instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers 
on the horns of the abacus. 

^tdi . — The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures. 


«■ See Plates XLVIII, XLIX ima L. 
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The following table gives the dimensions of ten of these capitals: — 
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] 

0 

m 

8 

fi 

14 

x21= 

3.5 


iff 

2 

□ 

28 

6 

51 

II 5 

x2j = 

2S,} 



3 

0 

24. 

44 







4 

0 

21i 

4.| 







6 

0 

21i 

45 




... 

Plain acantliuB. 


6 

0 

21 






No figm-es. 

■■Vf 

7 

0 

20 

4i 

3f 

71 

x24= 

10| 



8 

0 

16| 

4 

2.1 

61 

x2*= 

161 



0 

D 

26i 








10 

□ 

25i 

5k 







Besides the four specimens. Nos. 1, 2, 7 and 8, whose height is 
known, I have given the theoretical height calculated at 21- heights of 
the capital. These numbers agree very closely, the sum of the four 
actual widths being 99 inches, while that of the ealeul.ated widths is 
just 100 inches. It is impossible to make any comparison -with the 
diameter, as no piece of any shaft has yet been discovered. But it is 
very probable that the height was about equal to the lower diamel er, 
as the circles chiselled on the under surface of the capitals, which would 
seem to represent the necks of the shafts, are always somewhat less 
than the height. Thus the upper diameter of No. 1 would appear to 
have been 121 inches, which would give a lower diameter of about 
14 iuche.s, the exact height of the capital. 

The human figures which are introduced in the spaces between the 
acanthus leaves are all small and do not interfere in the least degree with 
the treatment of the foliage. When there is only one figure, it is 
always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and when there are 
three figures, tbe middle one is of Buddha and the others are attendant 
Arhaus. These figures are never obtrusive, and they are always so placed 
that to my eye they liarmouise most agreeably with the surrounding and 

overhanging foliage. . , p -l . • 

I am aware that Roman capitals of a somewhat similar kind have 
been found among.st the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, which are de- 
scribed as being of singular splendour and interest. “ Tbe artist has been, 
so far from coafining himself to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes 
or of acanthus leaves, that he has ventured to employ vigorously carved 
Auman or divine figures as parts of the enrichment of his capitals.t” 

The early date of these Roman examples, in the beginning of tbe 
1st century of the Christiau era, is almost contemporary with that which 


* Sketches of the four specimens thus noted are given in the accmnpaiiying Plates 

XLVIII, XLIX and L, . 

f Article hy Mr Freeinim in Macmilhan’s magazine, as noticed in tlie Acadeiuy, 
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I assign to tlie finest speoimeu of the Indo-Corintliia.n capitals just de- 
scribed, namely, the latter half of the 1st century B. C. The grounds 
on which I have arrived at this conclusion are the following ; — 

1 ^/,. — Numerous pieces both of the sculptures and of the architecture 
found in the Yusufzai ruins are marked with Avian letters, which I take to 
be the masons' marks of the actual bnikiers. But as these characters had 
certainly fallen into disuse about the close of the fiist century A.D., the 
works which bear such characters cannot be of a later date than A. D. 100. * 
— The limitation of the figures enshrined amongst the acanthus 
leaves to Buddha and his attendant Arhans shows that these particular 
forms of capital must have belonged to Buddhist buildings, and as the 
great spread of Buddhism over the countries to the west of the Indus 
was in all probability due to the conversion of the great Indo-Scythian 
king Kanishka, we have a limit to their antiquity in the period of his 
reign, which ranged from about b7 to 27 B. C. But this date refers 
to the introduction of Buddhist figures only, aud not to the possible 
or even probable introduction of other figures at an earlier period. 

That the great Buddhist establishment on the hill above Jam3,l- 
garhi dates from the early period of ludo-Seythian rule is almost con- 
clusively shown by the coins that were discovered during the excavations. 
These were eight in number, of which no less than seven belong to 
B&zo-Deo or 'V&sn Deva, whose reign is known to have filled the whole 
period between the Samvat years 44 and 98, or B.C. 13 and A.D, 41. 

With respect to the style itself, we know positively that it must 
have been derived originally from the Greeks, as the small volutes and 
triple row of acanthus leaves of the pure Corinthian style were un- 
doubtedly the prototypes of these Indian capitals. In fact, all the 
different stjdes of Grecian architectui’e must have been introduced into 
the Kfibul Valley at least two centuries before the Christian era. Many 
changes must have been gradually introduced, and when Buddhism was 
firmly established under the patronage of Kanishka, the overhanging 
curls of the acanthus leaves offered themselves as fitting canopies for 
the enshrinement of small figures of Buddha. That this was an original 
innovation of the semi-Greek architects of North-West India, I have 
little doubt; aud if it was suggested to them by any earlier works, the 
suggestion must have come from the creative Greeks of Ariana, aud not 
from the imitative Romans. 

Another innovation was the great width of the capital, which, as 
I have already shown, was about diameters, compared with the usual 
Greek proportion of to IJ diameter. This greater breadth was pro- 
bably ado[ited either for the sake of increasing' the intercolumuiatiou in 
buildings, or for the purpose of giving a larger space for statues or other 
sculptures with which the Indians were accustomed to crown all their isolat- 
ed columns. As no increase appears to have been made in the diameters 
of the shafts, this widening of tiie abacus necessitated a much holder pro- 
jection of the volutes and a more massive treatment of the acanthus foliage. 
Such at least is my idea ot the probable origin of this peculiar variety of 


Sue page 6‘1 of tbia volume, 
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the Coi-iuthian style in India. "We have no clue to any mtermediote steps 
of its developmentj as no buildings of the pure Greek, or pre-Buddhist 
period have come down to us. But whatever may have been the origin 
of this development, there can be no question as to its Greek prototype 
in several important points. Of these the most prominent are the bolder 
play and freedom of its outlines, the richer luxuriance of its tracery, 
and the greater variety of its details. Its bending acanthus leaves also, 
with their deep overhanging enrls, compare with advantage beside the 
rather stiff and monotonous primness of the Greek foliage, with its some- 
what meagre curls. 

I have already noted that no specimens of the buildings to which 
these ludo-Corinthian columns may have belonged have come down 
to us. But taking the bas-reliefs as onr authority, it would seem that the 
square, three-quarter, and half pillars were sometimes used for the fronts 
of the small Vihars for the support of the rich frieze of acanthus leaves, 
or of other ornament.* But it is probable that many of them were 
only executed in plaster, as only one out of my eight capitals from the 
JamSl-garhi ruins belonged to a square pillar. All the seven circular 
pillars therefore must have been either isolated columns supporting 
statues or symbols, or memhere of a group of 4 columns forming a canopy 
over a statue, or a small open hall, or hetH, for the use of readers. It 
is certain that there was at least one isolated pillar in the court-yard of 
the Jamdl-garlii Stdpa, as I found a square block just inside the 
entrance and close to the Stffpa itself. On referring to the table of 
dimensions it will be seen that Nos. 4 and 5, and perhaps also No. 6, 
may have been used as the supports of a statue cauopy. But as this 
certainly could not have been the case with the remaining five specimens, 
I conclude that they must have belonged to single isolated columns for 
the support of statues of men or animals, or of significant Buddhist 
symbols. Such figures we still see on existing pillars in India, as well 
as ill ancient sculptures and coins, and such also we read of in the 
journals of the two Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hw'en Thsang, 

Amongst the sculptures exhumed from the courtyard of the Jamal- 
garhi Stupa there were several small figures of elephants of two different 
sizes, but all in the same position, with the trunk resting on the ground 
and holding a flower. Judging from their small size, and bearing- in 
mind the several groups of four elephants which are shown in the 
Sffuchi bas-reliefs and on numerous coins, as crowuiiig the summits of an- 
cient Buddhist pillars, it struck me that these small Jamfll-garhi elephants 
must have stood originally ou the top of one of the pillars beside which 
they were found ; I therefore arranged three of the same size on No. 7 
capital, with the result shown in the accompanying plate.f Each of the 
elephants originally carried a rider on his back, as is seen on all the 
coins, but these are either broken or lost, only one fragment of a figure 
now remaining ambngst them all, 

* See Plate IX of this volume for a view of rained Vihars surrounding the 

S™ Pliffco'xLVIII, ami compare the Sanchi Pillar in ray Blailsa Topes, Plate XXXI, 

fig I. 
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Sometliiug' of the magnificence of these Buddhist estahlislnneiits 
may be gathered from the fact that no less than eight of these highly- 
decorated cohimns once stood in the small courts surrounding the Jamdl- 
garhi Stupa. But the effect of this gorgeousness will he increased 
u hen we learn that all the finer specimens of these richly carved capitals 
were thickly gilded. This was undoubtedly the case with the largest 
fipeeimeu N'o. I, with its span of nearly 36 inches^ which, when first 
found, shill retained much of its original gilding. It would appear also 
that .all the finer .specimeus of the alto-relievos had originally been gilded. 
In every case the result has been the better state of preservation of all 
the good sculptures, which are now very slightly, if at all, discolored. 

INDO-DOUIC STYLE. 

The Indian examples of the Doric style are found only in Kashmir 
and hi the Salt Eangc of the Paujab, after that part of the country had 
fallen under the dominion of Kashmir. The earliest known sjiocimen is 
that of the great temple of the Sun, or Mflrttand, which was built by 
king Rauaditya about A.D. 400. But as such a distinct and complete 
style could uot have sprung fully matured from any one architect's brain, 
the temjile of Marttand can only be looked u[)on as an example of a 
st^de which had become almost stereotyped from long use. Its original 
derivation from the Grecian Doric seems to me to bo quite certain, as it 
has all the same distinguishing features iu the great ovolo of the capital 
and iu the hollow flutes of the shaft which cluiracterise the Greek style. 

The principal examples of this stylo have already been fully de- 
scribed by myself, as well as by Mr. Pergusson.* One of the later 
examples iu the Salt Range is described in the pro, sent volume. The 
stylo appears to have eoutiimed in use in Kashmir without much chaugo 
until the Muhammadan conquest of the valley. 


Has Bcugiil Atiatic Society’s Joiirnnl for 18i«. mid Forgussoii’s History of Arclii- 
tectiirij, 
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LIST OF SCULPTURES FROM YUSUFZAI. 

The following list contains a brief notice of 165 pieces of seiil])ture 
and ai'cbitectural ornament which have been collected chiefly from the 
ruins of the great religious establishment that once occupied the hill above 
Jamal-garhi in the Yusufzai district. Some few of the specimens were 
obtained at Sahri-Bahlol, others at Kharkai, and at Takht-i-Bahi ; but 
the great mass, or about nine-tenths of the whole^ was found at Jamal- 
garhi. 

In the absence of illustrationsj I have not thought it worth while 
to describe the scenes in any deboilj but have merely given a concise but 
clear account of each, which I trust will be sufficient to show the great 
value of these curious sculptm-es. I woidd draw special attention to the 
great liight of sixteen steps which led up to the Sthpa of Jamal-garhi, 
every one of which has the ‘‘ riser completely sculptured with differ- 
ent subjects, in which the Buddhist Jiitakus appear to prevail. 

The statites, especially those which I have noticed as royal portraits, 
seem to me to be more specially interesting and valuable. There are also 
several very fine statues of kings in the Lahore Museum, of which one 
has the ends of the royal diadem floatiug behind the head, just as we see 
them repi'cseuted on the coins of the Greek Princes both of Europe and 
of Asia. 


ALTO-RELIEVOS of CHAPELS, on VIHARS. 


No. 

Size. 

SlTDJLCI. 


Inches, 


C. 1 

34i X 20 

UravilwaKitsjapa receiving a visit from Buddha. Ivusyapa 
remains sitting before his lint, with a fire-altar burning. 

2 

33X194 

Buddha attended by Devadatta. 

;l 

15x19 

Buddha, — two men to riglit, two women to left. 

Piinoo Siddharlha leaving his home to become an ascetii:. 

4 

15 X 134 

5 

124X114 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

t; 

15 X 12 

Dandapaui (P) 

7 

13^x114 

Two pieces with figiire.s. 

fi 

134 X llj 

Upper portion of a chapel. 

n 

1 2 X 74 

Half of lower part of chapel. Figure and altar under tree. 

10 

144X14 

Toj) piece of chapel, with pinnacle complote. 

11 

2(1 X 12 

Two pieces of a chapel. 

13 

184 x,204 

Top piece of chapel from Talrht-i-Bahi. 

13 

18x12 

Fragment of top piece of chapel of large size. 

M 

15 

12x9 

Ditto ditto ditto. 


3 Tiers of sculpture. Bowl on throne at toji. 



Buddha sitting in middle. 

Buddha standing below, 

10 


Cliappl broken. Buddha in each of the throe tien-. 
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DOMESTIC SCENES. 


No. 

Size 

SUUJBCT. 

It. 1 

Inches. 

Mother washing her child in large bowl. 

Mare with foal, on the same slab. 

9 


Wrestler.s. 

3 


Two females seated. 

4 


Female standing with hand on hip. 

0 


King and queen seated, witli four children. 

6 


Conventional view of a row of cliapcds. 

7 


Man and woman fitanding, with cliiUl hetwaoii them, and 
several attendants behind. 

8 


A kinn- standing, small ; and a bearded man, small. 

9 


Fein, ate standing in an oblong frame of beaded astragalus 
border (P) Athene. 

10 


Mail bearded, with woman and child, under tree. 

11 


Two groups of two figures each, male and female. 

12 


Male figures carrying off females. 

13 


Lady seated, holding a mirror in one hand, and dipping 
other hand in a bowl held by a female attendant, whilst a 
second female attendant is combing her li.air. 

14 


Lady carried in a covered litter on men’s shoulders. A man 
on horseback precedes. 


ENTABLATURES. 


i'o. 

Srza. . 

SUDJKCT. 

E. 1 

Inches, 

Lino of dentils of cornice. 

2 


Ditto 

ditto. 

3 

... 

Ditto 

ditto. 

4 

9 

7 Seated winged figures, 9 inches arpiave. 

h 

73 
* 4 : 

1 7 ditto 

ditto. 

fi 

C3 ! 

’^4 I 

4 ditto 

ditto. 

h 1 
/ 

f) 

•5 ditto 

ditto. 


S. — The.se 23 winged figures are squiii-e eompoBitioiis, 

) the upper portion projecting beyond the lower. All of 

I the figures are seated with one knee bent, and the hands 

j resting either on the ground or on the kneo, showing that 

I they were intended to roproseiit figures .supporting a heavy 

j weight. Several have been found as much as 10 iuche.s 

; in height. The exact position which they occupied is 

j unknown ; hut I think it possible that they may have 

filled the spaces between the large dentils which supported 
the heavy mouldings of the Stupas. 
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F3J(H1T ov STEPS. 



Iniilies. 

i’’ 1 Row of fignrea seated behind a Buddhist railing. 

2 A Jdtaia (?) ; subject not identified, as the sculjrtiire is much 

mutilated. 

Tlieie are Bcveral scenes with men, oxen, deer, Ac. 

3 Row of female busts springing out of foliage, divided into 

compartments by pilasters. 

d Wessaulara Jataka\ in several scenes, divided by ti'ees; one 

or two scenes are missing, but the following are nearly 
perfect : — ■ 

1. — Brahman from Orissa receiving the white elephant. 

2. — Prince Sudatta leaving his father’s city, his wife and 

children in a chariot, as ho is leading on foot 
he is met by a Brahman who asks him for the 
horses. 

3. — The Prince and his wife continuing their journey on 

foot, each can'ying one of the children. 

4. — Prince Sudatta seatM in a cave with his two children 

is asked by a Brahman to give them up. 

5. — The Princess Madri Devi, who is hunying to the 

cave under a presentiment of evil, is met by Indra 
in shape of a lion. 

6. — The Brahman having received the two children as 

slaves beats them to make them hurry on their way. 

5 ... A Jdialea (P) ; subject unknown ; several different scenes with. 

men and animals, divided by tree.s. 

6 ... A Jitaha (P) ; subject unknown, and the sculpture much, 

broken. The difierent scenes are divided by pilasters. To 
the right there is a largo boat. 

7 ... A Jitaha (P); subject unknown. The different scenes are 

divided by trees and pilasters. A bird enters into every 
scene, and in one a monk is being flogged. About ten 
scenes still remain, of which two are injured at bottom and 
two at top. 

8 ... The Sdma JutaJea . — This is unfortunately incomplete, but 

the following scenes have been recognized : — 

1. — The young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel 

with water from a lake frequented hy^ doer. 

2. — The youth, shot accidentally by the Raja of Banaras, 

who aimed at the deer, is lying on the ground with 
an aiTow sticking in his side. 

3. — The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head testing on 

his hand, promises to take care of the lad’s parents. 

4. — The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind 

parents. 

6, — The Raja leads the two blind people by the hand to 
the spot where their child’s body is lying. 

6. — The youth restored to life. 

9 ... A long procession of men .and women, musicians and dancers. 

10 ... Hunting scenes ; sculpture much injured in the middle. 

'To the left are two scones, in each ot which a lion is being 
attacked by archers and speannen. To the left there is a 
third similar scene, and a boar hunt. 
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flights of steps— cok*;. 


ISO. j 

1 

Size. 

SUUJECT. 

i 

11 

Inclioq, 

A Adtaka ; sculpture incomplete, but divided into .scones 

F. 12 


by trees. Ar'cbcr on horsebaelf, musicians, d.ancor.s, &o. 

A jatuka (?) ; sculpture divided into scones by trees and 

13 


pilasters. A man on horaebaok appears in four ol' the 
scene.s, and in a fifth he is loading the horse dismounted. 

A continuous undulated hollow streamer, with figures of men 

1-1 


in each undulation. 

A Jataka ('’) ; sculpture divided into scenes by trees and 

15 


pilasters much mutilated. 

A row of human figures with double fish tails, divided into 

16 


i compartments by pilasters. 

Procession of musicians and dancers. The female dress is 


1 

not Indian, but Greek. 

N. B . — These IG subjects are found on tbo “ risers” of a single 
flight of 16 steps, which led up to the Jaim'il-giri Stfipa. 
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RELIGIOUS SCENES. 


No. 

SlZB. 

SOBJiOT. 


luchos. 


R. 1 


Birtli of Buddha. Maya Devi under the sal tree. 

2 

... 

Ditto ditto. 

3 

... 

Ditto ditto. 

4, 

... 

Ditto ditto. 

S 

... 

NirvSna of Buddha. 

6 

M. 

J^umerouB figures, and dog on a table, finely executed, 
formerly gilt. 

7 

... 1 

Figure kneeling before Buddha formerly gilt. 

8 

... 

Buddha attended by Devadatta, with other figures, under a 
built arch. 

9 

... 

Devadattii’a attemj)t to kill Buddha by clubmen lying in 
wait behind a wall. 

10 

... 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

11 

... 

Procession with dancing figures. 

12 

... 

Two scenes of Buddha sitting and standing. 

13 

... 

Ditto ditto with other small figures. 

14 


From tia/iri, JJahlol. Curious sculpture in two compart- 
ments : uj> 2 >er — Buddha standing, with figures, to right of n 
door ; lower — Buddha sitting, pouring water over the back 
of a man’s he.ad. 

lo 

... 

Buddha sitting with attendants in upper compartment. 

10 

... 

Ditto standing: some figures are flinging rooks at him ? 

17 

... 

Broken figures, making obeisance to Buddha. 

18 

... 

Buddha seated teaching, with two standing and two kneeling 
figures. 

19 

20 
21 
22 

... 

Buddiia seated under Boelhi tree : Buddha standing. 


^Various scenes. 

23 


Broken, but one mouk’.s head shared in capital order. 

24 

... 

Buddha with two attendants. 

25 

... 

Buddha with seven figures, including one kneeling figure 
and two shaved monks. 

Buddha seated teaching, two attendants standing. 

26 

... 

From Salri Balilol : Buddha seated with several attendants 
to right. 

27 

... 

Buddha standing teaching, with numerous auditors. 

28 i 

... 

Buddha sitting teaching ditto. 

29 

... 

Three females and several other figures attending Buddha. 

30 


Two seated Buddhas with pilaster between. 

31 

... 

Figure feeding flame of fire-altar. 

32 

... 

Buddha seated with two kneeling and two standing attendants. 

33 

... 

Royal figures presenting ofiferings to Buddha. 

34 

... 

Buddha standing with attendants. 

35 

... 

Buddhist symbol of JJharnia, Chakra, or “ Wheel of the 


1 

Law,” under trefoil canopy, with several worshippers. 

36 


Buddha placing his right hand on an elephant’s head. 

37 

... 

Buddha standing to right of Bodhi tree and throne, with two 
attendants. Toleft four attendants. Two flying figures above. 

38 


Figure seated in cave or hut, through tho side of which his 

I 

j right arm is projected, the hand resting on a man’s liead. 
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No. 


R. 39 

40 

41 
43 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


Size. 


Subject. 


Inches. 


Baddha wi61i four attendant.^. 

A long undulated garland carried in procession, 
ff I'oin Kharlcai : Several trumpeters. 

A long undulated garland carried in proce.ssion. 

Ditto ditto with dancing figures. 

Two sitting and two atanding Buddhas in one frieze. 
Two pieces of procession of undulated garland. 

Several pieces of frieze. 

Two panels with Buddha and followers. 

Four groups, with Buddha between pilasters. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 


STATUES. 


S. 


No. 


s 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Heioht. 


Sdhject. 


Ft. In. 
3 111 


10^ 

7 

Si 


2:i 

li 

Gi 

Ci 

6 

9 

0 

10 

8 

3 

9 

lOl 

G-i 

6 

*3 


Buddha. 

Buddha standing ; broken across ankles, hut complete. 
Ditto ditto with pedestal perfect. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto seated ditto. 

Kings. 

King standing; pedestal complete. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
' Ditto 


feet and pedo.sl.'il gone, 
pedestal complolo. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

one leg and both feet gone, 
feet and pedestal gone, 
ditto ditto, 
pedestal complete, 
feet and pedestal gone. 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
cl itto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 

King sitting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Female standing in a frame surrounded by beaded astragalii.s. 
hragraentof seated statue of king, left knee and leg with 
brightly ornamented .sp.it. 

Figure seated in a four-horse ch.ariot. 

B.— These royal statues are known by their mustaches, 
and the nimerous strings of gems worked into their head- 
dreesses. The arrangement of the hair is dillerent in each 
separate .specimen, and as the featuroa also difler, their 
seems little doubt that they are portrait statues. 
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